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GENERALS 

IN Tttl 

ARMY OF ENGLAND* 



nrHE jealousy of Buonaparte induces him to 
employ generals almost unknown ; and his 
policy is, to trust the command of his armies to no 
man whose reputation is established. This ac- 
counts for the many nameless chiefs who head 
the troops upon our opposite shores ; men who 
hitherto have done nothing great to deserve noto* 
riety, and little good to occupy a place in history. 
They are therefore noticed only, as serving in an 
army which the First Consul has the impudence to 
call his Army of England ; and as obscurity baffles 
the researches of the inquisitive, and their past 
adlions have been few or trifling, neither emi- 
nent nor meritorious, the sketches of their lives 
must always be short, and often uninteresting. 

VOL, li. B , SOULT, 



(a) 



SOULT. 

SouLT, the Commander inChlef of the Ar/ny 
against England assembled at St. Omer, was, 
before the Revolution, a private in the 23d regi- 
ment of foot. In 1 792, Robespierre promoted him, 
for his known patriotism, to the rank of captain 
in the national guards ; and in spring 1793, ^^ 
served under General Custine on the Rhine, and 
was wounded at Maycnce. A short time ^aftcr, 
Robespierre again gave him the rank of chief of 
brigade ; but when his patron perished, he was 
dismissed the service. In 1796, he was, how- 
ever, again restored to his rank by Carnot ; and he 
served in the army of the Rhine, under General 
Moreau, during the famous retreat through the 
Plack Forest. By the recommendation of Hoche, 
he was, in 1798, nominated a general. of bri- 
gade in the army of the Sambreand Meuse, where 
be caused himself to be noticed, not for his ta- 
knts> but for his absurd jacobin principles. In 
1800, Buonaparte appointed him Lieutenant^Ge- 
ncral in the army under Masscna, and he distin* 
guished himself several times during the siege of 
Genoa; but his laurels of viftory were stained 
with blood, and dishonoured by the plunder of 

. hit 



SOULT. 3 

his friendsi as well as by the spoil of his enc* 
inies. 

Souk is not deficient of intelKgence or bravery^ 
but is a most notorious revolutionary intriguer : 
dccording to the opinion of Moreau and Massena, 
** more (it to make motions at a club> to bow in 
the anti-chamber of a revolutionary committee* 
or of a republican tyrant^ than to head an army.'* 
His present appointment provcs» however, that he 
vrell knows how to conceal or disguise an ambition 
which many know to be both ridiculous and extra* 
vagant; and therefore would certainly ofiend and 
alarm the suspicious Corsican> were he to per. 
ceivc it : the nnan whom he suspedled of a long- 
ing for the consular throne, would perish, and 
never command. 

General Soult is about 45 years of age, strong 
and afiive, but a libertine and avaricious ; glory 
i« only his third passion : money and women arc 
the two first. When he heard of his present ap- 
pointment, he said, in the presence of a person 
now in Londoii, ** that he was going to recruit 
for a seraglio and to fill up his coffers^ by putting 
into requisition English misses and English gui^ 
neas?^ In a word, he is a terrorist ! 
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DUMAS, 

Dumas, Chief of the Staff of the Army 
of England, is the only general of any distin^ 
guished talents, hitherto known to be employed in 
Buonaparte's gntnd expedition againit the firi* 
ciih empire* 

Dumas wasborh a gentlennan, and was former^ 
ly an officer in the regiment of Langtiedoc. He 
served during the American war with La Fayette^ 
as colonel, and, with most of the French oflScers 
who fought for rebellion in America, imbibed 
disloyal and revolutionary principles ; and who, 
•when the standard of revolt was raised in 
their own country, flocked around \t witli enthu- 
siasm. 

In 1789, he joined La Fayette's fadlion, and 
with it, under pretence of wishing for a limited 
monarchy, established royal democracy as pre- 
paratory to republican anarchy. When La 
Fayette was chosen commander in chief of the 
'I^risian national guard, Dumas obtained a place 
in the staff, and he presented a plan for the orga- 
nization of the national guard, not only at Paris, 
but all over France, which was approved by 

La 



DUMAS; * 

La Fayette, an^ adopted by the Nations* As- 
sembly. 

In May 1791, he was sent a commissary 
to the province of Alsace, to keep up and 
diredl the public spirit of the inhabitants in fa- 
vour of the Revolution. When m June follow- 
ing, the unfortunate Louis XVI. to spare the lives 
of his unworthy and rebellious subjeds, caused 
himself to be arrested at Varennes, Dumas received 
fuir p6wers to put into requisition all the troops he 
bought necessary to escort that prince on his 
return to Paris ; and in reward for this undutiful 
condu£i,. the King was forced* to promote him to 
the rank of maredial-de-camp, or major-general,' 
and Uo employ him in that capacity, in tlie pro<» 
vince of Lorraine. In September, the same year^ 
when the Constituent Assembly had finished its 
treacherous and dangerous innovations, and was 
succeeded by the Legislative AssemWy, Dumas 
was elefled one of its members for the department 
of the Seine and Oise, and became one of the 
principal chiefs of the club of the Feuillantsi 
erefited by the constitutional rebels, in opposition 
to the jacobin club of repubHcan levellers. He 
was generally of moderate principles, if it can be 
ealled«ioderation, to occupy » place he derived 
B3 . from. 



9 DUMAS. 

from iofiurr^jon against lawful autlioricy, and 

only sanSioned by a king surrounded by dag- 

^ gers> under the axe of a revolutionary guillotine. 

In the winter 1791, and in the spring 1792, 
Dumas did every thing in his power to prevent or 
to withhold tlie declaration of war against the 
House of Austria, which the cruel policy of the 
Brissot faSIon thought necessary, not only for the 
^ safety of rebels, and for the success of rebellion, 
but to embroil the universe ; or, as Brissot impu- 
dently asserted, " to set fire 10 the four corners of 
theglober . 

In February 1792, Dumas was called to the 
chair,, as President of the National Assembly, and 
aiSled in such a manner, that he offended the jaco- 
bins widiout pleasing the royalists. On the i ith 
of the following May, he defended with eloquence 
those French generals, who had lately been de- 
feated by the Imperialists in Flanders and in Bra- 
bant, against the jacobins, who, disregarding or 
confounding all notions of liberality and justice, 
wished to punbh misfortunes as faults ; and faults 
as treason. 

About this time, the republicans had deter* 
mined to throw off the mask, and openly to over-* 
turn a throne, which for four years they bad secret* 
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ly undermined : as a first step, they, b j a decree of 
*the National Assembly, obliged Louis XVI.^to 
dismiss and disband his constitutional body guard; 
on this occasion, Dumas/ in a very acute S[>eecbt 
proved, thsu the legislative power had no right tQ 
pronounce against the guard of the King :. hif 
discourse was applauded by the whole Assembly^ 
but the decree passed by a large majority. On 
the 20th of June, Dumas strongly reprobated the 
outrageous conduct of the jacobins, (under the 
guidance of the infamous Santerre, and with the 
approbation of tlie treacherous Pet ion), towards tSe 
king, his person, and family, and he accused RoUind». 
and the other ministers of his party^ whom Brissot 
had forced upon the king, of all the failures and d is* 
comBtures which had been sustained by the French 
army ; he exposed their ignorance, ilieir aimbition* 
aiid their crimes ; and he denounced Dumourler 
for having seized upon a command without the 
consent either of the King £>r of the Field-Marshal 
Lryckner, the commander in chief ; lie publicly 
declared that these ministers, and their adherents 
in the National Assembly, had compromised the 
safety of the state.' This was the last time Dumas 
had an opportunity to defend a monarchy, long tot- 
tering by the intrigues, plots, and innovations of 

himself 
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himself and of his 'partisans of the Constituent: 
Assembly, who- imagined themselves then, as 
JBfrissot, Robespierre, and Barras have done siace^ 
and as Buonaparte does ^er, that because they had 
usurped power and place, every thing was for 
the best; France- frce^ Frenchnaen. happy, and. 
the Revolution- at an end. 

During the yeai*s 1 793 and 1 7944 Dumas, by 
febncealment and obscurity, escaped the proscrip* 
rions of the terrorists, und the guillotine of Ro» 
bespierre. In 1795, he was again eledled a mem- 
ber of the Council of Ancients, where he occu-- 
pied most of \m time in theff' military committee^ 
and on the 3d November 1796, mode a report^, 
in which he paid a just tribute of admiration to 
General Moveau's excellent retreat from Brisgauv 
He published at- the same period, a work, . called 
- Resultat de la dernier eCampagney wirh the intent 
of persuading the Direflory to conclude a peace 
with the Emperor, and uor to insist upon retaining 
any other of the conquests France had nwde^ but 
Luxemburgh^ Tournay, Antwerp,and Maestricht/ 
On the a8th of July, 1797 j lie spoke strongly- 
against the Direilory, for its infradlron- and breach 
ef the constitutional laws, by ordering troops to 
approach the capital ; and he wa&y tliercfore, oi> 

the 



DUMAS. 9 

*^-the5ih of September folbwing, condemned, witK 
Pichegru and other loyal men» tuitMout frialf to 
b^ transported to Cayenne. By putting on hia» 
regimentals as a general officer, and by travellings 
in this dress, he escaped, however, into Germany ; 
and during 1798 and 1799, be resided at Eutia 
near Lubeck, where he wrote a military journal^ 
published at Hamburgh, called Prids dis Evitii'* 
wuns AiilitaireSf which contained some very ablo 
And judicious observations on the campaign of 
1799, in Italy, Germany, and Holland. Thit 
work shty^s diat Duma^ possesses, at least, great 
theoretical knowledge in the modern 2|rt of war, 
and warfare ; that he is a man who for a long 
time has made military transadlions his only 
study,' thought, application, and contemplation ; 
that he has genius to penetrate, judgment to 
conclude, and capacity, to explain the labyrinth 
of moderp tallies, evolutions, sieges, and en« 
campments ; and in his narratives and descrip* 
tions^ to be minute wtdiout tediousness^ and ge^ 
neral without confusion. The impartiality which 
reigned in most t)f tlie numbers of this periodical 
.work madie it Very popuUr at m publication, 
makes it very valuable for present and future his^- 
torians, and will serve as a model for writers of 
military annals or memoirs. The last number 
• ^ alone. 
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alone» concerning Buonaparte's campaigns m 
Egypt, afflifls all loyal men, because its contents 
clearly proves, that it came from an ambitilBs 
ahd base exile, flattering a tyrant in power, as a 
price for his benevolence or justice ; it was, at the 
exgence of truth and honour, a petition for the 
fiivour of an usurper, and a claim for advance- 
ment under a military despot. Dumas, as well at 
$M other constitutional rebels, who, in the name 
of liberty had betrayed their king as subjects, and 
violated thejr duty as citizens, is mean enough to 
content himself to speculate upon happiness and 
freedom, in enduring the abjc£l bondage of a 
Corsican adventurer, after having, as a free sub- 
je£t, revolted against his lawful King* 

In January 1800, Dumas was recalled from 
his exile ; and sooiv after made a counsellor of 
state in the war se£lion« In the autumn of the 
same year, be was appointed chief of the staff of 
the French army in- Switzerland. The peace of 
Luneville, in February 1801, caused him ta re- 
sume his former occupation- in the Council of 
State, " wAere ali his plans and contrivances havt 
hnn to injure Engkind^ and to phi and prepare its. 
destru^ion.** This is, no doubt, the reason why 
Buonaparte has trusted him with the present 
command.. 

Dumas 
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Damas has never hitherto* either in America 
or in Switzerland, distinguislied himself as an 
officer, much less as a general. His best friends 
^ say, that he has not talents to command a batta« 
lion, although he has abilities to describe corre^jr 
and ably whole campaigns. Dumas is an intri- 
guer, and ambitious. He is at present fawning 
under Buonaparte, as he was in 1790 under the 
despicable La Fayet(e, and wiJl do the same under 
a Bourbon, should ever a Bourbon admit him in 
his councils, or in his army. He has an adive 
mind, which wants employment; but he has 
neither honour nor delicacy as to the means of 
obtaining occupation, or as to the men who oc« 
cupy him. 

General Dumas is past sixty, rather short and 
corpulent ; he has naturally a strong consti- 
tution, which his excesses have somewhat in- 
jured. 



DUFOUR. 



DuFOVR, a general of division in the army 
tmder the command of Soult, art St. Omcr, was, be- 
fore the Revolution, a trumpeter in the dragoon re- 
giment 
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giment of Schombcrg, Arrested on suspicion of 
having robbed one of his oflScers, he deserted, went 
to Paris, and there became a fashionable patriot 
and a furions jacobin. He continued, however, 
to remain in a subaltern capacity, although prp- 
tefted by Marat, until 1793, when a revxDlution- 
ary army was decreed ; in which he, together 
with his friend the Ambassador General Bnine, 
obtained the rank of colonel. With thn army, 
composed of Septembrizers, and other banditti, 
he murdered and plundered at Lyons and in La 
Vendee ; and was therefore, by the recommen- 
dation of Carrier and Fouche de Nantes (the na« 
ttonal representatives and assassins in the western 
departments), advanced, by Robespierre*s Com- 
inittee of Public Safety, to the rank of general ; 
and as such, in 1794, with twenty thousand republi- 
- cans (of whom he lost^our thousand), he attacked 
and defeated at the Boccage, Charette, who had 
only five thousand royalists under his command. 
After thii noble vidtory, he condudted himself in 
the most barbarous manner, sparing neither sex 
nor age. He burnt, in two days, seven villages, 
and sent two hundred and six women and chiU 
4ren (d Carrier, at Nantes, to b^ drowned* Six- 
teen dd men, whose infirmttica and age pr«- 
. vented them froco qcapiag liift rage* were bqrat 

. alive 
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ulive ill dicir own houses. After the death of 
Robespierre, he was decreed to be arrested by the 
National Convention, as an accomplice with Car- 
rier; but he escaped imprisonment by concealing 
himself, and not appearing until the conventional 
amnesty permitted him to do so with safety. In 
the autumn I795» Carnot employed him as a spy 
on General Pichegru, in the army of the Rhine j 
and he was, in an engagement with the Austri- 
ans, taken prisoner. Exchanged in 1796, and 
made a commander at Huningcn, he there, first 
defended, and afterwards surrendered, the Tctc 
du Pont to the Imperialists, 

In 1798, he went with his staff to the neigh- 
bouring city of Basle, to pay a visit to Mengaud, 
the present police commissary at Calais, who was 
then the direftorial emissary in Switzerland ; and 
at his instalment, harangued him in the folbwing 
revolutionary jargon : •* Citizen Mengaud, tho 
Executive Direftory, by appomting thee charge 
d'afmns^ were convinced of thy civism, and we 
applaud their choice. Banish from thy diplomacy 
that horrid policy, that subtlety of the cabinets of 
kings : frankness^ kcnesty^ and generosity ^ ar€ the 
qualities of the Great Nation tJmt represented ^ He 
dien talked of thunder and lightning, and of fhe 
tri-coloured standard* Mengaud, grateftd, and ' 
- VOL. II. c not 



14 DUFOURi 

tet behmd-hand in sulilimity^ replied with a ridi- 
culous solemnity : «* Thou hast said it, Dufour ; 
the Dircflory, in calling me to the honorable and 
delicate pott of their representative , thought they 
recognized in me a tliorough-bred civism. la 
asking the fraternal embrace of thee, and the ge- 
neral oflBcers at Huningen, I provoke on my part, 
and on theirs, the stridlest scrutiny of my. con- 
dufl.'* Mengaud was, at this time, plotting the 
ruin of Switzerland, and Dufour was in the se- 
cret!!! This republican duphcity and balder^ 
da^hy of Dufour and Mengaud, should not be 
forgotten i it is the farce of revolutionary tragedy. 
After Buonaparte had usurped the supreme 
power in France, the liberiy and equality-man 
Dufour, became a consular aristocrat and a Cor- 
sican slave. In December 1799, he, in an ad- 
dress to the staff and garrison at Huningen, spoke 
with contempt of the sovereignty of the people^ and of 
the equality and fraternity between citizens tf a re^ 
public^ extensive and populous as France* He called 
Robespierre a fool and a tyrant^ and the Diredors 
. ignorant and oppressive despots^ whom patriotism 
had caused him to obey, and the love of his coun-- 
try to serve. He styled Buonaparte the Envoy of 
Heaven, the restorer of liberty, and the scourge 
of the mercantile slaves of modem Cartiiage, who 

scatter 



scatter away their gold in Europe, to forge iron 
fetters for the universe. This is the same Citizen 
Dufour, who, in 1793* acknowledged "no other 
Divinity J but Reason — and no saints but Saint Ma- 
rat i" and who, in 1794* called '* R$bespierr€ \\\^ 
JRepublican Moses^ carrying and shewingyr/^ and 
happy Freniha>en« to the true Canaan, the real 
land of promise, France (regenerated and created 
by him a repub>ic of liberty and equality), where 
Nature has found again its long lost right, and 
^here the sans culotu fraternizes with the aristo-* 
i:rat.'* 

The manners of this Corsican general are as 
.vulgar as his language is ridiculous and contempt 
tible* With an inhuman., charadter, only sur* 
passed by a more unfeeling heart, he commits 
crime$» extorts plunder, and boasts of his infamy, 
[without sense enough to see the horror and dis* 
gust he inspires. He is cxadly the fit n)ian-r-the 
Aiean, the abominable votary Buonaparte wants, uls 
hng as he is sure of a place^ he will obey his orders 
implicitly— the will poison his army, burn cities^ 
rutHf ens/ave^ or annihilate nations, with the sanie 
sans'/roid and indifference as the Corsican com* 
jooaads it. 
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ST. HILAIRE. 

St. HiLAiRE, who commands as general 
of division under Soult, was born a nobleman ; 
^nd, before the Revolution, had the rank of lieu- 
tenant in a regiment of hussars. On the loch of 
November, 1791, he commanded the detach- 
ment which, some leagues from Avignon, made 
prisoner the notorious Jourdan the cut-throat (coupes 
titejy so called from cutting ofFthe heads of num« 
bersof persons, in 1789, at Paris and at Versailles. 
When all loyal oflBcers resigned their commis* 
slons, on refusing the national oaths, and to be- 
come accomplices \?ith traitors and atheists, St« 
Hiiaire took the oaths, and was advanced to the 
rank of cobnel. In 1793, '^^ served under Ge- 
neral Dugoumier, before Toulon; and, in 1794, 
with his regiment, joined the French army ia 
Spain, when he was made general of brigade, 
and, as such, in 1795, «^niployed under General 
.Schcrer, in the army of the Alps; where, in 
April, lie distinguished himself in an engagement 
before Final, and was wounded. On the 4th of 
August, the same year, he assisted General Guieujt 
19 defeat the combined troops of Austria and Sar- 
dinia, near Gavardo, and was on the field of bat- 
tle 
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tie created general of division. Disgraced by the 
Dircflory^ in 17979 and suspedUd of opinioiis 
similar to those of Generak Ficbegru, Willo^ 
and other loyal men, he was, for tome timo^ 
obliged to conceal himself, to avoid their fate. In 
i8oo» Buonaparte appointed him the commander 
at Marseilles, where he coodudled himself more 
as a weak, than a moderate man ; more as an am- 
bitious jacobin, than as a disinterested citizen. 
The most numerous, and the most respe£tabie in- 
habitants of Marseilles, are anti-jacobins; but all 
Buonaparte's civil authorities there, are composed 
of men vtho are avowed jacobins and terrorists. St* 
Hilaire, in wishing to please both the citizens and 
their tyrants, disple^ed and offended them all ; 
and their unixed complaints, caused him to be re- 
moved from his place. He has since passed his 
time at Paris, courting the looks of the Usurper, 
and fawning^ at his levees, routs, and parades. 
Like other military men, to whom the Cor- 
sicao gives any command, he is servile and 
intriguing, a base flatterer, but an ambitious 
schemer; vain enough to think himself a man 
nf consequence; but not of judgment enough 
to see, that consequence, obtained from guilt, 
|s nothing but iufainy. Like other degraded 
/i;>blet^en who have joined ^n the R^voIq- 
C3 ti6n. 



tion, and ibught the battles of regickles and rc- 
bek, he Iiad neither onr property to lose, nor any 
character to preserve ; he lost tlietn. both previous 
fo 1789 at the gamblkig tables i n the city of Lyons. 
St. Hrknre is past forty, >vith a constitution 
broken by the debaucheries of cities more than Yvf. 
the fatigues-ef camps; 



L.OISON.. 

LoisoN, the third In command' in the 
army of England; under General Soulr* was*,- 
previous to the Revohitibn, a private in the French, 
guards. He was amongst the first, In that dis*- 
graced fegfilient, who, seduced- by the emissaries 
of the Orlean fiiflion,. deserted his King, and' 
joined the standard of revolt. Hfe is a* man of 
natural parts, but of no education; he is, like 
most of his countrymen, vaiii ahd^' presumptuous. 
He had not been three months a rebels before 
he pretended" to promotion. At the forming of 
the national guards at P^ris, he tormented La^ 
Fayette to be Ifiomihated an bfiicer ;. but, as he 
could tieither write nor read, he was refused V 
apd, in revengb, became his enemy and'accuser 
at the*}acobin dub, where >he made hit o^;i^ 

resent* 
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resentment of negledi, a proof of La Fayette's 
aristocracy and intended high-treason against the 
sovereign people. 

On the lOth of August, 1792, he was one of 
the leaders of the rqbble who attacked the castle 
of the Thuilieries, and was heai%l to call out, 
•* No quarter f^^iil^'kill'^a/J t/te Capets — a// Mr 
aristocrats^ and all the Swiss soldiers /** He, with 
fifty associates, attacked four Swiss soldiers ; who^ 
determined to sell deafly their lives, killed and 
wounded many of tl^ir cruel and cowardly a»> 
sailams. Among others, Loison vecei veda. wound 
with a bayonet in his side, which confined hitm 
m an hospital for seven months. During this pe- 
riod, he had sense enough. 10 take an instru£)tor 
to teach him to read and write. When he re#» 
covered from his wound,, he obtained. from his 
accomplices, Marar, Danton, and Robespierre, 
the rank of commander of a battalion of national 
guards, and was sent to serve ia the army of Ar- 
dennes; where his speeches and niptions at the 
jacobin club, and not his valour or manoeuvres iu 
the field, occasbncd his being promoted to the 
rank of general of brigade. 

In September 1795* when the expiring^ regicide 
cooventton. desired to continue its tyrannical 
jfov9tSy by .having, two-thirds of its members 
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«le6lc(l inro the Councils of Ancients smd of Five 
•Hundred, all loyal men, with the Parisian sec- 
tions, opposed such an encroachment on their 
rights and liberties ; and it had great difficulty to 
find any generals, traitorous or base enough to 
defend its cau$e. Upwards of forty of the first 
and best military charaflers had already declined 
it — when the infamous Barras, dragged forward 
/rom their obscurity Buonaparte and Loison, whcJ* 
bravely assisted him, on the 14th of Vendemiaire, 
•(5th of 06lol>er) 1795, to butcher eight thou- 
sand men, women, and children, in the streets of 
Paris. 

Barras, and the National Convention, were so 
well satisfied with Loison's civic transadlioixs on 
that day, thtit he was nominated president of 
the military council and tribunal at St. Roch, 
charged to try -those patriots who had escaped his . 
•bayonets, and Buonaparte's cannon. In this honour^ 

^able place, he enforced and executed, with ail 
the rigour of a jacobin terrorist, the revolutionary 
laws of the barbarous French Republic 5 and if, 
by concealment and emigration, most of the 
marked out and devoted vidlims of his and the 
conventional fury, avoided the guillotiite, it was 

•no fault of his — because no person waS' Recused at 
his tribunal, vHiom he did m}|;coiKienin tQ deaifai 

t>r to deportation. 

Buonaparte 
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Buonaparte andLoison, having thus made their 
Bcquaintance at \h\% fraternal banquet — inundated 
by them with the blood of virtue, patriotism, and 
innocence — were united by the common ties of 
their common critnes, and of their common dan- 
ger ; but both had the same claims to Barras' 
hnne amie^ Madame Beauharnois, held out by 
htm as a boon of allurance to power and riches—- 
as a reward for past guilt — and as an engagement 
fbr the continuance of future wickedness. — This, 
and Loison*s incapacity, caused Buonapane to 
decline Carnot*^ offer of giving Loison a com«< 
stiand in the army of Italy : he, however, pro- 
cured him an advantageous place in Holland; 
where he had only citizens to oppress, property 
to plunder, and no enemy to combat. During 
eighteen months stay in that unfortunate country* 
;Lbison, by bribes, requisitions, forced loans, and 
military contributions, made a fortune of one 
hundred thousand ducats. Recalled by the Di« 
jneAory, he went to Paris, bought an hotel, 
divorced his wife, kept his mistress, frequented 
gambling-hjuses ; and in nine months time be* 
cdme-*for a second time — a sansculotte* la 
this situation he was when Buonaparte returned 
from Egypt ; who having dererminedjto dethrone 
the DireAory,' and to usurp their place,, engaged 

Loisoiv 
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Loison, with other klle or ruined generals, to as- 
sist and accompany him tQ St. Cloud ; wherp, on 
the 9th of Nove«)ber> I1799, regicide JDiredlors 
were forced to resign their autliority to rebel 
Consuls. 

In 1800, Buonaparte sen^ Loison to organize a 
division of the army of reserve assembled at 
Dijon; hut at the battle of Marengo he cither 
wanted talents of an occasion to distinguish him* 
self. To get rid of him, Buonaparte?, in 17811 
wished him to embark vvith a division in the army 
binder Lc Clerc, for bit. I3omingo» bqt which h« 
declined. He has since been employed in the 
household troops, in'thearmy of (he interior, ao^ 
in Italy, and ia no doubt, at present, d^stimd $9 ke 
§Bi of Buonaparte' sfv'hm h^pe^ in his rash attenipi 
upon this country, 

Loison is near forty years of age, ^f aukward 
enanners, and of ridiculous behaviour. As ignor 
jrance is often talkative, he speaks upon all sub* 
jcfls with an effrontery which nvquW, offend^ 
were it not too contemptible. He is a brave sot 
dicr, but an indi0<;rcnt commanderi, Careless of 
Jbis own life, he throws away the lives of oiherg 
.with such a cruel piofusion, that it has shocked 
even republican, or rather Corsican generals, who 
themselves set so little value upon the lives of iheir 
soldiers. 
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Vah Damme is thcson of a barber at Cm« 
86l ; and, in 1787^ engaged himself as a common 
soldier in the regitnent of Flanders. In 1788 ho 
was con V Idled of robbery and house- break I ng* and 
was condemned to t>e hanged; by tl]e ill-timed 
humanity ot Baron L'An^lois, a jud^e at Casseli 
the sentence was changed into ten years slavery in 
the gallies, after being marked wiih a hot iron on 
his shoulders by the public executioner. In 1790 
Van Dantme escaped from the gallies, and \^ 
came, of course, a famous jacobin^ and a gi^eai 
patnot. In 1793 lie was, by Robespierre, pro* 
iiioted to the rank of a general. During the cam-- 
paigns of 1793 ^^"^^ ^794' ^^^ commanded in Ma- 
wtime Flaniiers, where he murdered and plun* 
dered friends as well as foes.| With hisownhamj 
he shot an emigrant, bi ought to him a prisoner at 
Fuines, and appropriated to himself the property 
of this emigram's sister, near Dunkirk. It was 
in Odlober 1793, that he for the first time seiaed 
lipon Fumes, and bfockatkd Neuport; but at the 
approach of the Ailied Powers he was forced to 
retreat with the loss of his artillery and ammoni* 
rion. During this retreat he kid waste thecoun^ 
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117 every where, and gave up Furnes to pillage ; 
and wrhen the magistrates dared to make any re* 
presentationvS, he answered, wiih a ferocious 
smile, / came here only to bring you misery and 
deaths but not to hear any complaints. Soldiers, d9. 
your duty ; pille, ravis, et tue qui spert. After re-* 
peated complaints ot the Flemings, he was ordered 
to give an account of his condu£l, and to appear 
before the Committee of Public Safety at Paris. 

Baron L*Anglois was one of the richest men 10 
ihe country of Flanders, humane and generous, 
-find near eighty years of age. Van Damme 
owed to him his life in 1788, and in return, in 
1793, he arrested him as suspedied, and sent him 
to Paris ; he forwarded also a letter to his worihv 
friend and countryman Duhem*, a deputy of tJie 
National Convention, in which he described him 
as good game for the guillotine. Such was, how- 
ever, Baron L'Anglois* innocence, that even 
Robespierre permitted him to remain at large, 
under the inspeflion of a gens d*arms at Paris. 

In the summer of 1794, Van Damme arrived 
at Paris, and was provided with so many bloody 
and weighty arguments, tl^'^t he was soon declared 

* Duhera, one of Robespiere's generals and accomplices, is at 
ffttent the favourite, the accomplice, and General of Buonaparte, 
«nd his f overiior at Lyons. 

by 
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by the Coraraittee of Public Safety, to he a true 
sans culotte, without crime and without reproach* 
and the command in Flanders was restored to him. 
The day before he left Paris, Baron L'Anglois 
Iiad the misfortune to meet him in one of the 
streets, and received from him the fraternal and 
liberal assurance, that he had Hot forty eight hours 
to live; and, in fa<Sl, before thirty-six hours, Baroa 
L'Anglois was up more ! On his return to his 
country, Van Damme bought the greatest part 
of the Baron's property, which he yet possesses. 

All other generals, ofBcers, and soldiers of the 
army of the North had refused to obey the decree 
of the National Convention, of no quarter to the 
English and Hanjveriaiis: V^n Damme a/onc, to 
eiKourage his soLuiei-s to become assassins, killed 
before Nicup^rt in cold blood, an Hanoveriaa 
officer who was his prisoner. 

After the death of Robespierre, Van Damme, 
with several other assassins, plumlerers, and ter- 
rorists, were put under arrest, bur, in a short 
time, by the amnesty of the National Con- 
vention, he recovered his liberty ; he remained, 
however, in a kind of revoluiionary disgrace, 
without employment, but enjoying with security 
the fruiis oi his former crimes. He Jiow occupied 
himself in meditating new plots, and in squander- 

voL. II. D ing 
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ang away in debaucheries a part of his great for- 
tune : by his ostentation and luxury he hoped to 
eilence public clamours, and by inebriety to smooth 
the remorse of conscience ; he often treated those 
^ho always despised him, and he sometimes paid 
and protedtcd the then persecuted and proscribed 
clergymen, for receiving his confession, and giv- 
ing their absolution ; but an instant after he de- 
nounced and sent them as fanatics to be trans- 
ported to Cayenne by the Diredlol y. He was fan- 
tastical as the ignorant, superstitious as the weak, 
tormented as the guilty, and cruel as a military 
and revolutionary upstart. 

The revolution in favour of the jacobins, of 
the 4lh September, 1797, put him again into 
aflivity, and procured him a command under 
General Jourdan, and he shared his defeats in 
April and May, 1799. During the campaign, in 
the spring of 1800, he commanded a division un- 
der General Moreau, When in Suabia, he or- 
dered the war commissary of his division, Pom- 
mier, to put into requisition several humlred heads 
of cattle, and afterwards tb accept in cash, half 
their value of the inhabitants: for tliis transac- 
tion Pommier was shot, and Van Damme sent 
bv Moreau, in disgrace, to the reai of the<army. 

After the peace of Luneville, when the fear, 

jealousy, 
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Jealousy, and guilt of Blionaparte, pointed out the 
policy to alienate from Moreau all the generals 
who had served under him, and to attach theai iq 
himself by bribes, places, and impunity, he 
made Van Damme governor of Lille ; such waSy 
hqwever, the good opinion the Flemings had of 
Buonaparte, that they uiiagined he proqioted 
Van Damfpe |o thi^ place as a puoishment, kno^y-* 
kig how much he was det^ste4 every where 1$. 
and near bis owii. couqtry (Lille being only. 
twenty ihiles from Cassel) ; they were, liowever^ 
misuken ; Van Damme is become one of 3(iona« 
parte^s favourites, by becoming his spy, and the 
places, the property, and th^ liberty of the inha- 
bitants in this part of Frsince, are entirely depend^^ 
ing upon the good^will and repons of Van Dam- 
me^ .with whom money aione constitutes ability; 
meanness, merit ; and guilt, patrio:ism. 
. Van Damine*s address to his sohllers, and his 
correspondence with the generals of the enemy^ 
in 1793 and 1794, were printedln the Gazette dd 
Ifcyde^ as disgusting examples of the revolutionary 
vandalism. In a letter addressed to Citizen Orang, 
^the young Prince of Orange) in December 1793, 
he begins, with Liber tyy Equality ^ Fraternity ^ or 
Death \ it was signed V»b Damme, general of the 
sans culottes. 

x> % This 
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This general of the sans culottes is at, present 
one of the greatest Corsican aristocrats : his man* 
ner of living, his suite and equipage, surpass even 
the n^ost extravagant of the King's former go- 
vernors: with the education of a barber, and the 
capacity of a grenadier, he is vain, proud, insolent 
and despotic. Nothing proves more strongly the 
debased chara£ler of Frenchmen, and how much 
Buonaparte despises his French slaves, than their 
sobmission with patience to any infamotis man 
whom they abhor, and Buonaparte's appointment 
of such a governor, knowing his infamy, and their 
jtist abhorrence of him. 

If exception be made of s#me young getierab 
lately promoted by Buonaparte, all bis militarjr fa« 
vourites are of the same charafter, have com* ■ 
mkted the same crimes, and pursued the same 
€ondu£k as Van Damme; their former giMlt ao* 
»wcrs for their present fidelity, and their past ty- 
ranny for their ready slavery ; all loyal o£Bcers * 
who have nothing to fear from the return of br- 
der and monarchy, are cither exiled as Pichegru, 
negleded as Moreau, suspe£led as Massena, or 
disgraced as Macdonald^. 

* The partiotlars concerning .this republican general are found 
in Les Annales du Terroriime, Di^ionnaire Biographique, and 
and in a pamphlet calted La Denonciation dts FJamandf. 

AUGEREAU* 
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AUGEREAU. 

AuoEREAU, the commander in chief of the 
army against Ireland, was born at Paris in 1749, 
and is the bdstard son of a fruit-woman» who 
afterwards married a petty green-grocer of the 
name of Augereau. At an early age he was in- 
scribed upon the registers of the poh'ce as one of 
Its spies; but in 1769, having robbed a person, 
whom he had arrested, of his purse, he was forced 
by the h'eutenant of police, at Paris, to enlist 
himself in a corps called Legion de Corse, 
composed of desperate vagabonds, like himself, 
whom the police, as a punishment for their crimes 
3nd vices, sent to combat the Corsican patriots, 
who resisted the French plots and the French 
arms employed to conquer their country. The 
o£Bcers of this corps were adventurers of the same 
chara(flers as their soldiers, with this only diffe- 
rence, that they were degraded noblemen, ox 
dishonoured gentlemen, whilst their men were 
common robbers, thieves, forgers, or assassins. 
The famous, or rather infamous Count de Mira<» 
beau, was an officer in this corps. 

In 1772,- Augereau deserted from Toulon, 

where he was in garrison, and went to Lombardy, 
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and enlisted in the Austrian regiment of Stuart^ 
from which, in 1774, he again attempted to de- 
sert, but .was overtaken, and received two hun- 
dred lashes as a cliastisement. In 177S, when a 
war was on the eve of breaking out between' 
Austria and Prussia, on account of the Ba- 
varian Succession, Augerean marched with his 
regiment to Bohemia, where Tie found an op-* 
portunity to desert ovei- to the Prussians in Sile- 
sia, and to become a soldier in the regiment of 
KJeist, but from which he escaped in 1782. He 
then went back to Pari', where, being accused of 
having broken open a jeweller^is sliop, tlie police- 
a second time laid hold of him, and he was con- 
fined for two years to hard labour in the house of 
correcSlion, called Bicetre. In 1785 he went asr 
servant with a Swiss officer, Baron de Sails, to 
Switzerland, married there the daughter of a slioe-- 
maker, and resided at Neuchatel, as a fencings 
master. In the spring 1786, under pretence of 
having an invitation to be present at the wedding of 
a relation some leagues from Neuchatel, he bor- 
rowed a horse and two watches from a watch- 
maker of ilie name of Courvoisier, with which he 
left Switzerland and his wife, and went to Italy. 
In September 1800, when Augercau, as a repub- 
lican commander in chief, had his. head-quartcrs. 

at 
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at Frankfort upon the Main, Couryolskr, who 
was at the fair, called upon hitRf and was admit* 
ted with the greatest pomp and pride, in the pre* 
sence of ali his generals and officers, and solemnly; 
invited to dine with him. At the table, Courvoi-> 
sier was placed on Augereau*s right hand, above 
all the German princes and noblemen, who dis« 
honoured themselves by fawning in the anti-cham* 
bers, at the levees, of at the table of this shameless 
upstart. This was the on/y vdut Courvoisier olv- 
tained for a stolen horse, ^nd for twa swindled 
watches. 

In May 1786, Augercau engaged himself as 
a common soldier' in the Neapdiran regiment 
of Epirots, where, in a short time, his address 
as a fencing-master procured him many pupils, 
and money enough to pay for his discharge. In 
1787, he settled in the capital of the Two Sici« 
lies, and, by his cunning and impudence, insinuate 
ed himself as a teacher into many noble and rich 
families of that city. When, in 1789^ Mini- 
beau. La Fayette, and their accomplices, esta- 
blished their Tevolutionary propaganda, their 
emissaries at Naples picked up Augereau as a fit 
instrument for i})eir designs in Italy ; and until 
1792, when he was, with the rest of his country- 
0fen, banished from Italy, he served in that coua- 

t^y. 
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tfyj in the two'fold capacity of a propagator fop 
the repubiican jacobins^ and as a spy for the revo« 
Intionary ministers of France. Most of the re- 
beliious Neapolitan noblemen, who revoked 
against their King in 1 798, and who were der 
servedly punished in 1799* had been Augereau*^ 
pii)>ils, or seduced by his Gallic and Jacobinical 
Sophistry. 
At his return ^amongst his revolted countryraeUp 
^'Augereau jofned, a^a volunteer, the army c6U 
fefting under General* Auseline, and destined to 
invade the country of Nice. In France, at this 
period, to get rank and promotion, nothing was 
required but to be a constant declaimer against 
kings and priests ; to be an adtive visitor of clubs ; 
to denounce eviery man of property as an aristo* 
trat, and every man of any religion as a fanatic; 
lo imprison in the name of lil>trty ; to plunder in 
the name of equality ; and to murder in the name 
bf fraternity. Augereau, therefore, soon advanc* 
cd to be a republican general, and was, as such, 
employed during the year 1794, in the army 
of the Pyrenees, where he was remarked for au* 
tiacity more than for abilities, particularly at the 
•skirmish near Figuieres ; and in May 1 795, he con- / 
tributed much to ihe fortunate termination of the bat- 
lie fought with the Spaniards near the river Flavia. 

While 
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WhHe French intrigues had been as successful 
ds French arms, and Spanish Ministers disgraced 
a Bourbon in Spain, by a humiliating peace 
and alliance wuh the regicide assassin of a Bour- 
bon in France, the army of the Pyrenees was 
imited with the army of the Alps, and Augereau 
accompanied this army to Italy, With thedivi* 
skm under his command, after a forced march of 
two days, he, on the zoth ^rf* April, 1796, carried 
the defiles of Millesimo; and having, by this ope* 
ration, joined the Generals Menard and Joubertf 
he drove the enemy from all the surrounding po» 
'Sitions; and, by the promptitude of his manceii* 
vres, he completely hemmed in a division of the 
Austrians, tinder the command of General Pro* 
veyra. On the 15th of the same month, at the 
engagement by Dego, he occupied the redoubts 
of Montezemo, and facilitated the jiindion with . 
General Serrurier. The next day he left thia 
position, attacked and carried the entrenched 
camp «t Cdva, defended by the troopa of the- 
King of Sardinia, On the a6th he took Alba;, 
and on the a7th of May, Casale. On the i6th 
of Jutie he passed the river Po, at Borgoforte, 
arrived at Bologna on the 19th, where^hehad hut 
little trouble to make prisoners the unprepared 
four hundred soldiers of the Po^e, the governor^ • 

and 
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and the Cardinsl Legat and his staff. He here 
visited, as from religious motives, all the convenfl^ 
and churches, received the blessings of priests and 
friars for his promised proteflionV but, in the 
flight following, stripped all the churches of their " 
))i£lures and riches, and all the saints of their 
treasures and ornaments. Of these he appropriated 
to himietf the greatest part , he was seen pubHcly? 
the next day ^ith some jewels, virhich devotiooi 
hod given, gnd which some hours bcfom decpratoft. 
the statue of the Virgin Mary. In the name o£ 
the Great Nation, and under pain of deathyht or-^. 
dered every thing that the city contained, private 
a^ wdt as public property, ta be ready, at a ino^ 
mentis warnings for hk disposaL He set bii 
soldiers an example of indecency,, plunder, and 
debauchery. The sacredness of innocence, pro* 
tt£led by theif vows to their God, and their re-r 
nunciatioa of the world, was violated by him ta 
tlie most scandalous manner. He, for one night,, 
put sixteen young nuns into requisition for him* 
sell and his staff: the tears of youth, the pangs of 
conscience, and the prayers (^^ virtue, availed iu>* 
tbing ; they were, by a drunken soldiery, carried 
away, almotit lifeless, from the retreat and cells 
of religion, to the infamous; beds of vice ; to endure 
tbe horrid and disgusting embrace! of cruel criipa 

in 
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in power. Four of these devoted vidlims to the 
lust of republicans, afterwards destroyed them* 
selves; six lost their reason; 9nd the six othen^ 
their health. 

These, and other abominations, excited in 
Italy universal detestation of Frenchmen, and of 
French principles, and brought on many partial 
insurredions. In July 1796, the inhabitants of 
the town of Lugo rose against their French ty- 
rants. Augereau went there to re-establish order. 
With his numerous armed banditti he soon dis- 
persed some few disarmed citizens, and defence- 
less women and children. ** To, inspire the Ita- 
lians with terror for French repi:hlican just'ice^^ 
he gave up the town to pi Huge for three hours, 
and wrdows were violated by the side of their 
murdered husbands, and virgins ravished between 
the butchered and mutilated carcasses of their fe- 
tliers and brothers. To finish this scene of true 
French Jraternlty^ihz principal church was ordered 
to be clearcd,^ and at night ail females above ten, 
and under forty, were ordered, unt^er pain sf 
deaths to fr esprit themselves naked ^^/ « civic Jeast 
given hy Augereau in this churcfi. The inhuman 
and sacrilegious abominations which took place 
that night, are described in a work printed at 
"Vienna in i799> ^"^ called ^* Les Ciunes des 

Repub- 
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Republicains en Italic ;" but they are too terrible 
and too shocking to be related to English readers. 
It is, however, useful to observe, that if Auge- 
reau committed, and permitted his soldiers to 
commit these cruelties, his commander in chief, 
Buonaparte, approved of them ; and he advanced 
into the good graces of the Corsican vi£lor of 
Italy, in proportion as he was barbarous with llie 
Italians. 

After this abridged zccount of only a small ^^rt 
of the conduct and tiansa<Slions of regenerated 
Frenchmen, under the guidance of Buonaparte, 
Augereau, and other jacobins, of their hearts, 
heads, and chara£lcrs — an extrad from the address 
of Buonaparte to the people of Italy, dated Mon- 
dovj, April 23, 1796, is a curiuus monument of 
political hypocrisy and deception, and of military 
imposture and impudence : he says, " Nations of 
Italy, the army approaciies on purpos€ to burst 
your fetters ! Fr£E France is the friend of every 
people: approach our standards with contidence. 
Tour religion, your property, ;xx\i your customs^ shall 
all be respe^led. We will carry on the war like 
generous enemies, for we have no* dispute but with 
the tyrants who keep you in servitude. fVe arc 
the liberators, and not the scourges of enfranchised 
nations.^* Such was the language, such were the 

promises 
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promises of the Corsican ; but cities^ towns^ and 
villages iti ruins, and their plundered, beggared, 
enslaved, or murdpred inhabitants, are undeniable 
and convincing evidence of his faith. 

Having finished his briliiant exploits at Bo* 
logna and Lugo, Augereau in the beginning of 
August retook his former position in the centre 
of the army, where he contributed to extricate 
Massena, who foT some time had been in a very 
critical situation, and he seized upon Castiglione. 
Some days affer, he had new success over the 
enemy, although protefled by tlie castle of Scag- 
nello ; he afterwards, on the 25th of August, 
passed the Adige, and repulsed the weakened 
AuStrians as far as Roveredo. He left Verona on 
the 4ih of September, and marched to the right of 
the array to keep in awe a corps posted at Bas- 
sano. On the 6th he found himself at Borgo di 
Valdi Sugana, wl>ere his advanced guard, com- 
manded by General Lanusse, carried Primjlan 
the next day, whilst he rook possession of the fort 
Cavello, which had been evacuated by the enemy. 
Having quitted Padua on the lOth, he diredled 
his march upon Porto Lcgnago, when Massena, 
who had left Viucenvia at the same time, ad- 
vanced by the side of Villa Nova, in a manner • 
that the Impciial Gieneral Wurmser, finding him- . 
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self nearly surrounded with five thousand infan* 
try, and fifteen hundied cavalry under his com- 
mand, was forced, although with great diflBculty, 
to cut a passage through the numerous French 
corps before he could join his countrymen at 
Mantua. On the nth Augereau investec^Porto 
Legnago, and by bribing its cowardly comman- 
der, entered it the same day by capitulation.— 
Conjointly with General Sahuget,' he, on the 
15th, seized upon the Fort St. George, near 
Mantua, occupied the tete du pont. La Favorite, 
and made several prisoners. He again distin- 
guished himself on the 7th November, when, 
having learned that the enemy had passed the 
Brema at Bassano, as with an intent to march to- 
wards the bridge of Lisiera, he went to meet 
them, and, after a long and bloody contest, re- 
pulsed them to the gates of Bassano. 

In February 1797, be was sent to Paris, 
charged to present to the Dire<£lory the standards 
and trophies taken from the Austrians during the • 
several engagements before the surrender of Man- 
tua. His dress, behaviour, speeches, and preten- 
sions, daring his short stay at Paris, we^ie the 
common topics of conversation, of criticism, of 
ridicule, and of disgust. With the grossest vul- 
garity of manners, he united the most extravagant 

and 
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and ostentatious dress, decorating of his per- 
son with diamonds, rings, and jewels; and in 
using the language of a low sans culoiie^ he claimed 
not only the greatest attention, but the respeiSl and 
admiration of all persons whom he honoured viiih 
•z relation " of what he had done, of what he alone 
had done." His presumption, vanity, and boasts, 
deprived every other commander of all merit, an4 
to believe him, " it was to him alone, that France 
and Buonaparte were indebted for the conquest of 
Italy :" his head in the council^ as well as his arm in 
thefieUf had procured the Corsican all his lustre and 
renown ; and if " he ever got an army under his 
'own command and disposal, he would take upon 
himself, before twelvemonths^ to bring all the em* 
^ferorSf kings^ andprinees of Europe^ to the levies of 
the Dire£tory at Luxemburgh, and to the bars of 
the Councils of Ancients and of Five Hundredf 
in the Thuilleries. 

After havitlg exhibited himself with so much 
.fnodesty, moderation, and advantage, amongst his 
countrymen, Augereau returned to join his worthy 
frien^d Buonaparte, who was advancing with ninety 
thousand men into Carinthia and Friuli in pursuit 
of thirty-six thousand Ausnians, weakened by con- 
tinual fatigue, disheartened by repeated defe^ats, 
without ^magazines, tents, pay, or clothing, but 
E 2 Avitfc 
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"with full confidence in their new, youthfol, and 
loyal commander, Archduke Charles, whose pre- 
sence seon restored order, inspired courage^ and 
obtained success, though made useless, not by the 
valour of the French commander, but by his in- 
trigues, which brought about the peace of Leo- 
ben. 

Whilst Buonaparte was signing this peace with 
Austria, he was planning the destrudlion of the 
ancient Republic of Venice, and he fixed upon 
the modern Gaul and barbarian^, Augereau, to an- 
nihilate a republic, which owed its foundation to 
the invasion of the Goths, under Attila and other 
barbarians. Seduced by French emisisaries, and 
irritated by French oppression, the inhabitants of 
Terra Firma had risen against the few republican 
soldiers, strolling and plundering in the neutral 
.Venetian territory. Foity thousand peasants were 
in arms, and without the impolitic peace just con- 
cluded, they might have assisted the Austrians to 
cut off the retreat of the French army in Carin- 
thia, and annihilated the troops left behind in that 
part of Italy. 

Augereau, who commanded between the Adige 
and the Piavc, alarmed at the progress of the in- 
surrection, and masking the natural ferocity of 
his charadler, published a deceitful proclamation, 

proposing 
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proposing amnesty and oblivion^ and promising 
redressj only to gain time, to suspend the adlivity 
and to divide the opinion of the insurgents, until 
Buonaparte's army could arrive and butcher them « 
en massct without r^istance» disarmed or dis* 
persed. 

In the beginning of May 1797, Buonaparte, 
when- he had colleSed a part of his army, pub- 
lished a declaration of war against Venice, founded 
upon the most unjust, absurd, and fabulous alle- 
gations; and immediately, unresisted^ topic po»» 
session of Terra Firma, where his soldiers lived 
uiKontrouled, and, with his officers, robbed, vio- 
lated, and murdered, Whilst the troops under 
Buonaparte a(^ed in such an inhuman manner upon 
the Terra Firma, Augereau, with a division of 
25,ocx> men, encamped within sight of the city 
of Venice, and there, as weH as in all other placed 
where Frenchmen meditated subversion and dc- 
struftion, French plots and French intrigues had 
preceded French bayonets, and before it was oc- 
cupied by French soldiers, it had been undermin- 
ed, weakened, and distracted by French emissa- 
ries. On the 1 2th of May, Augereau enier^ 
the city without opposition ; seized upon its a*« 
genal and forts ; established a democratical ra^iini- 
dpality frgm the very dregs of ibe people ; inv> 
53 prisoned 
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prisoned and shot most of its first and best citf- 
zenst and pillaged every body who had any tlung 
worth taking. Private as well as public property 
was in the nriost cruel, infamous, and disgraceful 
manner, seized by Augereau, his generals, o£BceK» 
and privates of the army,, and their attendant rob- 
bers, commissaries, agents, ^avans^ vind p'kiJoso^ 
pkers, Augereau's, and these his associates', ra- 
paciousand destrudlive fury, in eight weeks tinve 
bereft this ancient, famous, and beautiful city, of 
-its liberty and independence ; of its treasures, navy, 
magazines, monuments of tliearts,, and scientifibc 
and literary curiosities, which it had. required 
nearly eight centuries to create, produce, colled, 
regulate, improve, and establish ; and this Buona- 
parte and Augereau, in bitter mockery, called tl>e 
REGENERATION ofVENICE. It is in the sanftc 
way French republicans have regenerated^ and. 
Intend to regenerate, all countries, weak or wretch- 
ed enough not to resist their shameless offers of a- 
bloody fraternity. Not satisfied with these ac- 
quisitions, Augereau,. by die orders of Buonaparte, 
laid on military contributions and forced loans, to 
the amount of ninety millions \. and wlien these dcs 
mands were gratified, and. public requisitions could 
be urged no farther, the plunder of individuals 
was again licensed, and all sort^ of property taken,, 

scques* 
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sequestered, and sold, as avarice or wantonndss 
dire<9ed the passion, the caprice, the inclinatioQ 
of the spoiler. 

It was after these pauiotic and republican trans* 
aflions that Augereau complained to Buonaparte 

■ of not having yet, notwithstanding all his great 

■ services, made a fortune of above one hundred 
thousand crowns, and therefore demanded and ob- 
tained the place of President of the Military Tri- 

.bunal at Verona, to try all nobles,, all prissts, 
and all other men of property, for instigating, or 
^ not preventing the late insurredlion of their eoun« 
trymen. 

Xhe jacobins and demagogues every where 
have extolled the lenity and humanity of Augcrcao, 
and the French republicans, on this occasion,yar 
executing only some few hundreds of seveial thou- 
sands arrested, accused^ or suspeiled \ but a writer 
already quoted explains the pure motives of their 
Jenity and humanity^ ; and he proves, that if only 
^somefew hundreds lost their lives, thousands and 
thousands were ^^e re ft of their property, and of 
what makes life supportable. " Augereau had. 
fixed a price upon ilie Wit of every person sus- 
pe^edy and appearing before his redoubtable tri- 
bunal ; the real or the supposed worth of l^is poa^ 
sessions, was the value demanded for his life^y*^ 

Estates 
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Estates were tKcre therefore pawned, mortgaged, 
or sold : the sacred treasures* of churches, of con- 
vents, of sainrs, of orphan houses, hospitals, and 
religious communities, were disposed of and given 
up, to pay, as Augereau joco^lv said, *^ theprias 
of existence \^ and in six weeks Ai.gereau p.)ckct- 
ed six millions ; and h'x^republican justice ^\A gi^ 
nerosity condemned no man to death, w1k> had the^ 
means and mind to pay for an acquittal. 

Before Augereau had received this lucrative 
^commission, he had been obliged to give up to 
his Virtuous and disinterested chief, the one hun- 
dred thousand crowns he possessed ; and of the 
«ix millions lie made during his shart campaign 
at Verona, Buonaparte borrowed two mihions 
more, which Augereau tells every body he has 
forgot to repay. 

The French officers of the army in Italy relate 
a number of anecdotes of Augereau's rapacity and 
cruelty. Many persons, who had advanced a 
part of their price of existence^ were acquitted, 
but detained until they paid the remainder. The 
Jast two days before Augereau's commission ex- 
pired, those, who from want of time or resouixes, 
bad been unable to procure the money required^ 
were tried again and. sliot en ma^se; and tliey 
lost their lives with the cruel reproach of hanv 
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ing in vain ruined their families to preserve 
them, because Augcreau never returned a six- 
pence of the sums^ he had extorted ; and any 
body complaining was arrested as an accomplice, 
and shot as a conspiraror. 

One of Angcreau's mistresses is seen in the Jlrst 
societies at Paris, and at the court of the First 
'Consul, with a diamond cross, worth ten thousand 
Louis d'ora, which formerly belonged to a Madona 
at Padua, and paid for by the acquittal of six 
priests of the cathedral in that city ; and Augereau 
iivears a' sword, of which the handle is set with 
rthe same diamonds and jewels, that formerly de- 
corated the cross of a Christ in the church of 
. San Marc, at Venice. These, and other parti- 
culars of the same sort, could not be known, if 
Augereau had not the barefaced impudence to 
relate them, to boast of, and laugh at them him- 
self. 

Whilst Buonaparte, Augereau, and other revo- 
. lutionary generals, were thus, •' the vagrant butch- 
-ers of mankind,'* and employed in ruining the 
inhabitants of foreign countries, the i epubiicaa 
direflory in France occupied itself in preparing the 
slavery, proscription, or death of all loyal men at 
-home, who opposed their iisuri>ed tyranny.. A 
, W/issr/} of Augercau's unfeeling charader, ^nd so 
, » devoted 
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devoted to the perpetration of crimes, was there- 
fore not left unnoticed. According to his instruct 
tions, he procured, or rather commanded, uncon- 
stitutional addresses froin the officers and soldiers 
of his division in the army of Italy, vowing ven- 
geance and destru£tion agains( every man who 
dared to thinks say^ or. prints that Barras was a 
regicide' assassin, Buonaparte his accomplice, anjy 
with the tw6 insolent and ignorant regicide direc- 
tors, Rewbell and La Reveilliere, stained wit]lt 
^the blood of their king, as well as with. |hac ^ 
their countrymen. In reward for thi$, when the 
plan for a new revolution was ripe for executioti, 
Augereau was appointed the commander at Pari$» 
and of the army of the interior. In the morning 
of the 4th of September, 1797, accompanied by a 
numerous army, he invested the Thuilleries, and 
with a base and cowardly brutality, attacked, ilt- 
treated, insulted, and arrested those unarmed re- 
presentatives of the French peopiei who had 
shewn both courage and patriotism in defei^din^g^ 
the liberty, honour, and rights. of their fellow*- . 
citizens, so often invaded and threatened by the 
vile republican rulers over degraded repuMican 
France. The ostentatious Augereau was on this 
day attended by a staff of nearly four hundred of- 
ficers, all notorious men* of hlood^ as Santerre, 

Tunkj 
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Tunk, Yon, Rossignol, and otheis of the same 
description , and under this esCort the national 
deputies were carried, chained, to the Temple 
bastiie. He appointed governor over this repui^ 
Ucan state-prison^ another republican. General Du- 
tertre, who a month before had escaped from the 
gallies at Toulon^ where he had been confined un- 
der sentence of a court-martiaiyir robbery^ assas^ 
sination^ and setting fire to the houses of the wretch- 
ed inhabitants in La Vendee. The inhumanity 
of this man did not defeat the expectations of Au- 
gereau ; the accused prisoners were stridlly 
watched, and more insulted and tormented than 
if they had been the most guilty of all criminals: 
they were prevented from all communication 
with their relations, parents, and friends ; and by 
the sequestration of their property, they were un- 
able to procure the most common necessaries for 
the voyage they were doomed to make. 

On the day of their departure from Paris, after 
having been condemned to transportation without any 
trialy Augereau called them over, and, as a guard, 
condudled them to the carriages that were wail- 
ing for them. They passed across a line of sol- 
4iers, mostly composed of Septembrizers, and 
other assassins, instruded to maltreat them, in 
order lo provoke them, and thus to have some 

cause 
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cause for dispatching them ; but when Augereau 
observed their trauquillity, he could not contain 
his rage,' which he suffered to break forth in a 
manner that deserves to be recorded. 

Le Tellier, servant to the dire<Slor Barthelerajr, 
one of the prisoners, came running up as they 
were stepping into the carriages, ^vith an order, 
from the Dire(Slory to accompany his master. 
He delivered it to Augereau, who, having read it, 
said — ** You are determined, then, to share the 
fate of these men, %v/io are lost.for ever. What- ; 
ever events await them, be assured they will never 
return.^^ ** My mind is made up," answered Le 
Tellier, " I shalll)e but too happy to share the • 
misfortunes of my master." " Well then," re- 
plied Augereau, *' Go! fanatic y and perish with 
him ;" at the same lime adding, " Soldiers, let . 
this man be watched as closely as those mis- , 
creants." The barbarity of the republican com- 
mander, and the generous affedtions of a French 
servant, deserve both to be recorded and remem- 
bered, as they prove that in modern republics, 
where, and while audacious crime rules, virtue 
is often in fettersi and at all times neglciiled. 

The carriages in which Augereau orJered the 
prisoners to be seated, without regard to their ill 
health, weakness, age, or infirmities, were placed 

upon . 
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upon four-wheeled waggons, nearly resembling 
gun-carriages. They were a kind of cage, se- 
cured on all tlieic four sides with bars of iron, breast 
high, which bruised the prisoners with the least 
shake or jolt. There were four in each carriage, 
besides the guard, who carried the key of the 
padlock that &8tened the iron griiting by which 
they entered, and wlien once locked up, in tho 
morning, was never opened before night, what- 
ever the sufferings or natural wants \>f the pri« 
soners might be. In these cages, the loyal Gcm 
nerals Pichegru and Willot, the present Corsicaa 
senator Barthelemy, the consular minister Mar- . 
bois, with twelve other vi<^ims of the atrocious 
justice of French republicans, travelled from Paris 
to Rochfort, upwards of five hundred miles. 

Having thus served the vile passions of the Di* 
re£lory with so much satisfa£tion to their feelingts 
Augereau intrigued to become one of their mem<- 
bers ; but he was, by Barrasf forced to content 
himself with the command over the army of the 
Rhine, and to succeed General Moreau, who was 
dismissed in disgrace, without any reason ; 
whilst General Pichegru was sent into exile with* 
out any trial. This constituted the republican 
gratitude of the Great Nation toward its two 
greatest generals, and best citizens, to whom it is 

VOL. II. F indebted, 
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indebted, oot only for aU its aggratidizemeat, but 
for its ^stence, without a partition. 

During the few months Augereau occupied his 
sew colnraand^ he had no enemy to combat, be-> 
cause the peace of Campo-Formio had been coa- 
cluded, and the Congress at Rastadt assem- 
bled. 'His headnjuarters were near Offenbergy 
^here this vain-glorious and insolent upstart 
took every t)pportunky to humiliate the Germaa 
princes, and to tt^eat with contempt the Ger- 
snan negotiators. It was, however, aot their 
complaints that caused him, in a short t;ime, 
to bej-emoved. He had surrouuded himself with 
all those de^rate chara£lers, who bad Utdy 
served xmder him at Parts ; with them he plotted, 
and threatened tlie Dlruiftory . itself for not being 
chosen a Direftor. He tvas, therefore, under a- 
j^^etext of an expedition iagainst Portugal, sent to 
languish in dbscure idleness with the garrisons on 
tbe Britifih frontiers ; and the Diredlory never 
trusted him with any other command. 

In March 1799, Augereau was, by the threats 
and intrigDes of (be jacobins, etefied a membefr 
im the Council of Five Hundred for the depart- 
ment of Upper Garonne ; and when Buonaparte 
en the lOtb November following usurped the 
ibiiooe of the BourboBS, and dethroned his bene- 

favors 
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faAors the Direftory, Aogcreaa qtiktcd and de- 
serted his post in the CounciU onexpedledljr 
tttended on the Corsican, and threw liimself imo 
his arms, exclaiming — " General, you have not 
called me to you ; but it is tlie saaie ; I wart 
upon you, notwithstanding, wkh a true repubUcan 
e^rdialiiy" For this disintereste4 dccfaration, Buo- 
naparte nominated him the French commander \tk 
chief in the Batavian republic. 

The ruling passions of Augereau are avarice, 
ambition, and cruelty. From his first arrival in 
Holland, he insisted upon greater prerogatives, 
and more honours and respe£t from the Dutch^ 
ihan had ever been shewn any Stadtholder. WhHle, 
in 1793, the Hereditary Prince of Orange, sm 
commander in chief over the army of the States- 
general, had no more than three thousand florins 
in the month for his table, Augereau, in ij^^ 
compelled the Batavian government to allow hiih 
fifteen thousand florins for the same purpose. 
The least opposition to his pretensions or ex- 
tortions, he resented brutally, in a Way be- 
coming the generous nation he represented ; biit in 
the highest degree humiliating to the gorernment 
of an independent ally, whom he wafe • sent ta 
assist and to protedi. One day, in the presence 
©f his staflv ke kicked two of the Dnfek, Direilors 
FZ, $ut^ 
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out ojhiz ro%m ; and the next day, he publicly camd 
the fFar-mlnhter on the parade ; and when ttie 
Dutch regiments at the Hague nnurmured at hft 
brutal behaviour, he sent all the officers of these 
regiments to prison, and disarmed the soldiers. 
Some of the former, and several of the latter, 
ivere afterwards condemned by him to be shot a9 
mutineers. 

Exhausted as the Dutch had already been, by 
French oppression, plunder, and vexations, Au- 
gcreau obH^ed them to send into the field, again«|t 
Austria, a more nunjerous army than ihcy had 
furnished at any former period. Some French 
divisions having been united with the Dutch troop8» 
this was called the Gallo-Batavtan army, and he 
afled with it jn Franconia, during the campaign 
x)f 1800; but although opposing or pursuing an 
enemy vastly inferior in strength, be neither dif* 
tinguished himsdf by any judicious manoeuvres, 
bold attacks, decisive battles, nor becarne noted 
for any brilliant success. By his conduct, he con« 
firmed the opinion of Carnot, and other competeiu 
military judges, that he is a good grenadier, a to- 
lerable military partisan, having, doubtless capacity 
to bead, or lead on a division, but is totally unlit 
to cominiind an army as a chief." 

During a command of only sixteen months iq 

Holland 
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Holland and Germany, Augereau gained two mil- 
lions of florins, i8o,OOOl. ; an J he is said to have at 
present a fortune, of which the interest brings him. 
yearly, 800,000 Hvres. 

For the last two year?, and nritil lately, Auge- 
reau has been out of favour with the Corsican, 
of whom he speaks with great contempt, and 
who, in his turn, has used him with such an in- 
sulting neglefl, that nobody but a man of Auge- 
reau's chara£^er, haughty with his inferiors, or 
with the weak, and abject with his superiors, or^ 
with the powerful, could support, or not revenge. 

Many persons in France pretend that he has 
bought his present command over the army as- 
sembling between Bourdeaux and Bayonne, the 
real destination of which is not known ; some 
think it intended to attack Portugal, whilst others 
send it to invade Ireland. Berthier, Buona- 
parte, Moreau, and Massena, agree with Carnot, 
that, •* an expedition into any country where re- 
sistance is expeQed, and talent and not audacity, 
required, can never, with any prospedl of success, 
be entrusted to Augereau." In a war against 
Portugal, he will have few battles to fight, but a 
rich country to pillage: his march first towards 
the Tagus is, therefore, probable ; but it does not 
exclude the possibility of Ireldnd being the ulti- 
mate purpQse, 

^'3 Auge- 
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Augereau has been the scourge of all counfri^ 
^vhere his arms have penetrated, and he openly 
declares, that what other nations ' have suf- 
fered from his presence, shall soon he thought 
trifles, compared with what he destines England 
:^nd Ireland, when once landed. 

When in France, cither occupied or unem- 
ployed, he has always led a life so crapulous and 
debauched, that it has even scandalized his vicious 
and immoral countrymen. 

Many pretend that Augereau has shewn cou- 
rage, though all his valorous performances had 
only plunder for their objedi, and he always was 
backed by numerous republican bandittiesy as 
eager for rapine as himself. If such deeds consti* 
tute courage, an English highwayman is more 
courageous^ because he attacks singly^ exposed to 
the defence and resistance of those he assails, and 
if he escapes, their swords or pistols^ the gibbet of 
tlie offended laws of his country awaits him. 

To finish the life of this republican general, it 
is necessary to relate, that according to Carnot'a 
Memoirs,, when Augereau in 1796 had an au- 
dience of the Diredlory,. the attorney Rewbell 
said to his direflorial colleagues — " II a bien Pair 
d*unfaiiiaiXf quel fier brigand P^ and this fierce 
brigand, was ten onQntbs afterwards diarged by. 

RcwbciJ.^ 
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Rewbell to violate the constitution of his country 
to oppress, enslave, and transport his country- 
man ♦ »» 



LASNES. 

The Consular grenadier ambassador at Lis* 
bon, General Lasnes, is, according to the French 
papers, appointed the chief of the staflF in the 
a'^my under Augereau, destined to invade Portu- 
gal and Ireland. 

Lasnes was born in a village near Pcrpignan, 
where his father kept a wine-vault, and lodgings 
for smugglers, v^aggoners, mule-drivers, and other 
persons of the same description. He was in 1 784, 
bound apprentice to a dyer, whom, after pilfering, 
he left, and listed into a regiment of dragoons, 
from which, in some few months, he deserted^ 
and the Revolution fijund him a groom with the 
postmaster at Montelimar in Dauphiny . He sooa 



t-Severalof the particulars «f this general '»■ life are taken front: 
let Annalet du Terrorisme, DiAionnaire Biographique» RamePs 
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became conspicuous there, amongst the patribric 
brigands, who, \n 1789, land waste that unfortu^ 
nate country, murdered or proscribed all men 6f 
property, and plundered or divided their pos- 
sessions. 

Recommended by the jacobins of that province, 
he returned in 1796 to Perpignan, where he wa^ 
chosen an officer in the national guard, and to the 
terror of all good and loyal men, diredled most of 
the cruel transaftions of the jacobin club of that 
city ; he was the denouncer and accuser of Colo» 
nel Adhemar and the officers of the rcgimem of 
Cambresis, the cause of their transportation m 
chains to the prison of Orleans, and of therr mas- 
sacre at Versailles on the 9th of September, 1792. 

In I793f when war was declared against Spam, 
Lasncs was promoted to the rank of chief of 
battalion; and in 1794, to that of colonel, by the 
recommendation of General Dugomier. in the 
beginning of the same year, backed by the then 
reigning jacobins and terrorists, he married the 
daughterof a capital merchant at Perpignan, con- 
trary 'to the wishes of her parents, and her own 
inclination ; afterwards, when he had squandered 
away her fortune, and was acquainted with his 
present wife, who was for two yeais his misiress,. 
he divorced, and left- bcr in the greatest distress 
. , with 
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>vith a cliild ; her parents having died in prison, 
where Lasnes had confined them as lunatics, be* 
cause they believed in a God, and he wanted their 
property. 

During Barras's missions in the South of 
France, Lasnes had made himself noticed for his 
famous patriotismj and was therefore appointed an 
adjutant-general under Buonaparte. When, in 
1795, the regicide National Convention, con* 
trary to the avowed opinion of the sovereign 
people in France, desired to continue its oppres« 
slon and tyranny over Frenchmeny by having 
two-thirds of its detested members re-elc£led in 
the Councils of the Five Hundred, and of the 
Ancients, and the sections and citizens at Paris 
opposed this violation of their rightSy surround* 
ed with the mutilated carcasses of eight thousand 
Parisian men, women, and children, butchered bjr 
their bayonets and cannons, Lasnes and BuQua- 
parte, for the first time, fraternized together ; and 
fo congenial were the feelings of these two revo^ 
lutionary chara6lers, that when, by the influence 
of Barras the DIre6lory nominated Buonaparte 
the commander in chief over the army in Italy^ 
tlie latrer demanded the rank of a general of bri* 
^de for Lasnes, and employed him as such dur- 
ing 
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Hig the campaigns 1796 and 1797. He clistio- 
gjoished himself in Italy on several occasions, par* 
ticularly at the passage of the Po, on the 7th of 
May 1796 ; at the battle of Forabio, aild ta the* 
affair at Arcole on the 16th November foJlowiog, 
when he ^^as severely wounded. 

When the cruelty and plunder of the French 
marauders in Lombardy had produced s^n uni« 
versal discontent, which broke out in several 
partial insurredlions, Lasnes received from hsi^ 
Corsican friend the honourable commissron to 
silence complaints and clamour by. terror and fe- 
roclly ; and by burning and shooting, make th6 
republicans as much dreaded as they were alreadjr 
abhorred. Some revolts in the Imperial baifi^ 
wicks near Genoa, were punished by him with 
an atrocious severity. In May 1 796, he ordered 
every house in the viUage of Binosco to be burnf^ 
after being first plundered by his soldiers, and 
two hundred of the inhabitants to be shot upon 
the smoking ground of their former mansions^ 
after having been forced to see their wives and 
daughters violated before their eyes. In the next 
month, six villages near Tortona, with their inha* 
bitants, shared the same dreadful fate. On this oc- 
casion, Lasnes condemned every man above fifleiMEh 

years 
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years of age to die j and every woman or girl 
under thirty, to surrender themselves to the disgust- 
ing embraces of his vile &>ldiery, wnder pain of 
being thrown alive into die flames of their burn- 
ing habitations. 

In 1798, Lasnes went with Buonaparte to 
Egypt, and when he deserted his army, accom- 
panied him back again to France. In the Revo- 
lution effefled by the Corsican in November 
1799, Lasnes had a great share. He was first 
the commander of the important post at the 
Thuilleries^i and afterwards in the hall of ihc 
Council of Ancients. 

When Buonaparte apprehended no longer any 
resistance in the capital, he sent Lasnes to restrain 
and to kcepin subjedlion the restless jacobins in 
the south of France, and, in particular, those at 
Toulon, Having, to the satisfatSlion of the con- 
sular government, hut at the expcnce of the lives 
of many of his former jacobin accomplices, calm- 
ed, if not quieted, that part of the republic, hfc 
was made tl^ successor of General Mi^rat, as chief 
over the consular guard at Paris. In thi« place 
he tried more to cuhivate the friendship and con- 
fidence of his officers and men, than to obtain the 
favours of the First Consul : he adled more 9$ a 
perscin who intended K> succeed him^ thaa one 
. . who 
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who wished to strengthen or preserve his usurpa* 
tion. Of all despots, the ipilitary are the most 
Suspicious ; Buonaparte soon observed the ma« 
noeuvres of his general, and on ordering the 
examination of tlie guard's mih'tary chest, a 
deficit was discovered, amounting to five hun- 
dred thousand livres, which Lasnes liad dis- 
tributed among the soldiers, well knowing, that 
where bayonets elevate a tyrant into powers 
bayonets too can destroy the tyrant with tlic 
tyranny ; the usurper with the usurpation. 
Upon this discovery Lasnes was immediately 
put under arrest, and many of the courtiers 
cxpefted that he would either be shot or trans- 
ported ; but after a private conversation of three 
hours with the Consul, during which he is said 
to have hinted, he had taken care, that neither the 
political secrets of Italy, nor the poisonous deeds 
of Syria, should perish with him, he was sent 
in an honourable exile as ambassador to PortogaK 
His insolent condudt in that country is well 
known, and that in trying to prevent the lawful 
trade with England, he abused and dishonoured 
his privileged charafier of a diplomatic agent, by 
introducing contraband commodities from France: 
and when his frauds and infamy were discovered, 
histead of being ashamed of his nefarious transac- 
tions. 
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iioasy he impacleDCly hmsted upon the dismissal of 
chose faithful servants to their king and country, 
who had loyalty enough to expose this new proof 
of French republican viliany. 

A short time before, the Regent had been the 
sponsor of ^Lasnes's xhild^ and presented him 
with many valuable presents. Notwithstanding 
this liberal condescension, he wrote a threatening 
letter, and not receiving a satisfadlory answer, 
deserted his post, and left the country without 
any farther ceremony. At his return to France, 
lie was ordered not to approach with n 30 leagues 
of Paris, but this marked disgrace was of short 
duration ; and, when French an^hition forced 
England to arm, after some months political chi- 
canery, Lasnes assumed his former station^ where 
his intrigues had already efFedted such changes in 
the military, as French pretensions might desire, 
but whit;h pnglish moderation and generosity 
alone, can prevent from being the ruin as well as 
the dishonour of Portugal. 

The Lisbon ,mail of September 30, 1803, 
l)ix)uglit the painful news of the Regent having 
stood godfather to another child of this French 
•emissary ; and that, contrary to the etiquette of his 
court, he admitted Lasnes and his wife to his 
table. If any evidence be re<juired of the de- 
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graded state of the Continent, this fraternity of a 
sovereign prince with a revolutionary sans culottCt 
and with his republican wife, once his mistress^ 
may convince even the most incredulous. t 
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General Massena was born at Nice, 
where his father was a wine-merchant: at aa 
early age he enlisted as a soldier in the service of 
his sovereign, the King of Sardinia. 

When revolutionary France determined to 
spread abroad its dangerous and anti-social prin- 
ciples in every country of Europe, and its emis- 
saries were expedited to scledl proper sul^e<£ts 
as proselytes and propagators ; persons who had 
capacity enough to do harm, but not honour 
or conscience to resist temptation, and remain 
loyal and virtuous ; Massena was engaged to 
pervert the principles, or to undermine the fide- 
lity of his Sardinian Majesty's soldiers and $ub- 
jedls. In his patriotic endeavours he succeed- 
ed so well, that in 0£lober 1792, when the 
jacobin General Anselme, without any previous 
d'jclaration of war, invaded the county of Nice, 

die 
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the Sardinian troops, instead of defending the 
strong city and citadel'of Nice, opened the gates, 
and laid down their arms, before an army not 
much superior in numbers to their own^ consist* 
ing entirely of raw recruits and conscripts, forced 
to march by requisition backed by the guillotine* 
Massena was then only an ensrgn, but obtained 
immediately the rank of a captain amongst the 
French republicans. His local knowledge of lire 
country, caused him in the ensuing campaign to 
be attached to the staff of the French army of the 
Maritime Alps, ^here, in a short time, his in* 
trigues advanced him to be a general of brigade. 
During this campaign he distinguished himself 
for his ferocity and persecution against his owa 
countrymen ; but at the same time, contradldory 
as it is, for his great bravery against, and humanity 
shewn to the enemy. On the 24th November, 
1793, he defeated the Sardinian army at CasteU 
Geneste, Bree, and seized upon Figaretto. At 
Pontc-di-Neva upon the Tanaro, on* the i6th» 
of April, 1794, he was vidlorious over the Aus- 
trians, and the next day made himself master of 
Ormia ; and on the 29th of the same month, he 
contributed greatly to the vidlory at Saorgio, and 
was rewarded with the rank of a general of divi- 
sion. During the campaign of 1795, becom- 
es manded 
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inanJcd the right wing of the army in Italy, and* 
continued to make himself conspicuous by his 
aflitvity, intelligence and valour. On the 29th of 
June he repulsed the Austrian^, who had attacked 
his positions near Vado and Tersano ; aiid, on the 
aoth of L oprember, defended with success the ' 
post of Petit Gibral ar. 

When, in 1796, Buonaparte assumed the com- 
mand in" Italy, he was an entire stranger in the 
army, over which his own and Barrab* crimes- 
and intrigues had made him the chief. Hit' 
officers disliked him as a terrorist and as a Corsi* 
can, and his soldiers did not confide in his talents* 
as a general. He had but little experience, and! 
tto knowledge but from maps, of one of die most* 
difficult countries in Europe to a^ on the ofien« 
sivc. By caresses and promises he gained over 
Massena, to whom he is principally indebted for 
the brilliant opening of the campaign on the loih^ 
inh, I4ih, 15th, i6th, and 17th April, days 
so glorious for -the French army. On the 14th 
of May, Massena entered Milan with the ad- 
vanced guard of the French army ; and on the 
a5th he occupied Verona, belonging then to the 
matraf republic of Venice. Gn the 2 id of June 
he marched towards Roveredo, and repulsed the 
advanced |K)sts of the Au&trians under the com- 
mand 
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mand of General Beaulieii. On ilic 6th of July 
he dired^ed the »tttack u^jon the Austrian lines, 
between the Adigd and the Lac dc Guarda, and. 
after a long resistance, carried them. Less fortu-. 
nate on the 29ih of the same month, when the 
enemy, after great slaughter, carried the important, 
post La Corona, and forced him to retreat; and 
on the 2d of August, when in obedience to the 
orders of the general in chief, but contrary to his 
own judgment) he assaulted Lonado, his troops 
"were repulsed, routed, and surrounded, and he had 
already lost six hundred men, and three pieces of 
cannon, when the fortunate Buonaparte advanced 
to his relief, disengaged the prisoners, retook the 
artillery, diove away the enemy, and jpntirely 
changed the fortune of the day. During the re- 
mainder of the campaign, Massena marched from 
success to success, with the only exception at Scal- 
daferro, where he^ on the 7di November, met 
with a check. 

On the 13th of March, 1797, he defeated by 
Cadon a division of the Imperial troops under the 
command of General Count de Lusignan, and 
obliged the general to surrender himself aprl> 
soner. In a few days after, he made himself 
mSkster of the fort La Chinsa, forced the passage of 
Cassa Sola, put the enenoy in confusion, notwitb- 
G 3 standin|» 
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standing their formidable entrenchments, took 
several hundreds prii>oners, and all their maga- 
zines. Towards the end of the same month, lie 
obtained new advantages at Tarvis awl Clagen- 
furt. It was on this last occasion that the Arch-- 
duke Charles, perceiving that a division of his 
army was in danger of being surrounded by two- 
columns of the enemy, sent a strong body of 
troops against Massena, who commanded one of 
thefn. In consequence of a phenomenon Jiot 
tinusiial in a mountainous country, a battle wat 
literally fought upon this occasion cbove the 
tkudsy and the Austrinns were again beaten, and 
pursued by the French cavalry, first across hilb 
covered with snow, and at last along the ice. A 
few days after this. General Massena was fortu* 
natc enough to fall in with a detachment of the 
Imperialists, and his troops were vastly superior 
ill numtSer : after a slight engagement, he seized 
on all the heavy artillery and nearly tlje whole of 
the baggage, belonging to the Austrian army. . 

In the beginning of April, Buonaparte di9> 
patched Massena to Vienna, charged with a mis- 
sion relative to a peace, from which city he .went 
to the head-quarters of the Archduke Charles, at 
Durlacby on the ist of May, and after an audi- 
ence of two lK)urSy continued hit way to Paris, 

where 
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wKcrc his commander had $ent hioa toi procure 
from the Direflory the ratification of the preli- 
minaries of peace lately concluded and signed by 
lum at Leobeu. He was received in the capital 
with the greatest joy^ pomp and magnificence* 
Qn the iSrfi of May, the J!)irefiory gave him a 
feast ior the hall of the Odeony which ended by 
a balli and a bai^quet of eight hundred coven. 
. This receptbo caused some jealoi^sy in the 8us« 
picious mind of the envious Corsica^, who there- 
fore did not chuse Massena as a companion iu his 
favourite proje£ts in Egypt, but recommended 
him to the command over the army m the Ro- 
man tenitory, destined to create an atheistical 
mock republic upou the ruins of Christianity and 
the papal power. 

Augereau is considered the first, and Massena 
tlw second, of all the P'rench republican marauders. 
The French arniy, in advancing towaids Rome 
under General Berthicr, had promised to respe<Sk 
the ^over&ment, the religion, and all property, 
public as well as private ; but no sooner Mfere 
they masters of Rome, than the Pope was arrest- 
ed, a republic proclaimed, religion annihilated ; 
the temples, the convents, the shrines of saants, 
4he archives, the museums, the possessions of the 
'cliief'of tlic staie^ and x)f religion, with those of 
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itidividuals, were all plundered in mas^ by the 
organized republican pillage called requisition. 
The most costly and valuable articles, the most 
beautiful paintings and statues were sequestrated^ 
disposed of, or sent to France. The Vatican 
was entirely stripped, from the most precious fur* 
niture of the state chambers, to the most trifling! 
utensil in the kitchen; the sacerdotal vestments- 
and shrine of the Sistine Pauline, and other pon- 
tifical chapels, were burnt for tlie sake of the gold: , 
and silver contained in the embroidery ; the Va- 
tican library was plundered, and the Pope's pri- 
vate coUedlion of books sold to a bookseller for. 
nine hundred pounds sterling. All other propert]^ 
of the Pope, his two nephews, the Cardinal*- 
York, Albini, and of all other noblemen, who by 
withdrawing from French republican tyranny ^ 
were considered as emigrants, was confiscated 
and sold ; and nothing couU exhibit in a niore de- 
testable view the profligate vandalism of an army 
attended by a corps of savans^ than the destruc- 
tion of the villa Albani, a place which, for situa- 
tion, elegance, erudition of antiquity, and exqui- 
site works of art, was without a rival. > 
Besides the plunder derived from these direA 
robberies, Massena had recourse to the accustom* 
ed Freach means of forced loans and contribu^^ ' 

tions- 
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tions. Private property was thus placed entirely 
at the mercy of the invaders, w1k> compeiM mer- 
chants, tradesmen, and artists, to part with every 
article of value ia their possession, including not 
only their stock in trade, and finished works, 
bu; even their knives, forks, spoons, and every* 
thing which contained any portion of gold and 
silver. The a£ls of extortion were finally prac- 
tised to such harbarous exoebS, that gold ami silver 
being exhausted, and the merchants and shop« 
I^eepers drained of all their stock, which waa ex- 
ported, the copper-money was seized to complete 
the ballasting of ships, copper kitchen furniture 
was called in, a colossal bronze statue of Pope 
Corsini was melted to supply a base coin for cir«i. 
dilation, ami assignats were isibued even so low as 
ai penny srerliug. 

While the generals, commissaries, and savant 
were thus enriching themselves, the inferior offi* 
cers had been nearly six months without pay. 
Apprehending that if the military chest, with all 
the plunder it contained, was removed, tliey 
iSrould, in all probability, never be satisfied, they 
therefore assembled at thePautheon^ and peremp-» 
torily dematided that their pay sliovild be issued in 
twenry-four hours, and that Massena should ior.. 
mediately give in his resignation. The sums rc«. 

quired 
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quired by the officers were paid, but Massena, 
instead of giving up his command, published an 
address to the army, in which he proved that he 
liad led the troops of France a hundred and eighty 
times to vidlory, and that he was the principal 
cause of preventing the Austrians from penet'rat- 
jng imp the south of France during the cam- 
paigns of 1793, I794> and 1795. His .peculation 
on one part, and the intrigues and jealousy of the 
army administrators on the other, with whom be 
had not always shared as a lover of equality ^ had, ^ 
however, made him so unpopular, that finding bis 
presence occasioned disturbances, he was obliged, 
after some efforts, to withdraw, as the only means 
of saving the wages of his honesty. 

During his short command at Rome, Masseoa' 
had no enemy to encounter, but only peaceable 
citizens to plunder. Having served with repute 
as a general of division, it therefore remained for 
him to shew his abilities as a general in chief* 
The Diredlory, according to the opinion of Buo* 
naparte, in acknowledging his capacity and cou- 
rage in executing the orders of others, did not 
suppose' him to possess that extent of genius, and 
that ensemble of view absolutely necessary to lead 
armies to vidory ; but his campaign in Switzer- 
land, in 1 799, proves beyond a doubt, that although 

he 
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he cannot pretend to be placed on a line with a 
Pichegru, a Moreau, or a Buonaparte, it is but jus- 
tice to rank him amongst the first Tevolucionary 
generals of the second class : he is above General 
J'ourdan and Bernadotte, and equal to Benhi^r 
and Lecourbe. 

In January 1799, Massena was nominated com- 
luander in chief over the French Helvetian army, 
destined to assist the grand army under Jourdao, 
by penetrating by the side of the Tyrol, and to 
enable France to anticipate the arrival of the 
Russians, and force the Emperor once more to 
sue for peace neaily*under the walls of his own 
capital. But the talents of the Archduke Charles 
not only prevented the success of this plan, but 
by his glorious vidlory over Jourdan, uncovered 
the left wing of the army under Massena, who 
had already taken the field on purpose to drive 
the Austrians from the mountainous regions in- 
habited by the Grisons ; and accordingly had 
' marched against them, forced the important pass 
of Lucienstieg, and obliged the enemy to retire 
into the Tyrol, pursued by detachments under Le 
Courbc and Dessolles, towards, the sources of the 
Jnn and Adige, by which Massena secured a 
double entrance into Italy and Germany at the 
.same time. The defeats of Jourdan, however, 

prevented 
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preTcnted France from reaping any advantages 
from the conquests of Massena, who was forced 
to convert the contest from an ofiensive to a do- 
fensive warfare. 

Afrcr the Austrian General Nanendorff had 
obtained possession of ShaflFhausen, and General 
■Hoti^e recaptured Luciensteig, the capital of the 
Grisons, Coire was seized on, and the repubticans 
ferccd to evacuate the whole of ihe country, 
Masscna, to gain time, to be enabled to receive 
reinforcements, and to occupy at the same time 
the Imperialists, took difFeient p6sidons near 
Wintherthur, on the banks of the Tress and of 
the Glatt, but from which he retired in succes- 
sion as soon as assaulted. He assumed at last a 
strong position in front of Zurich, which he had 
carefully prepared some time before. It was a 
chain of fortified mountains, situated between 
the Limniat and the Glatt ; he ad<led to the 
strength bestowed on it by nature, all that art 
could supply, and having posted his two flanks on 
-the adjoinihg hills, and covered his centre with 
^ chain of closed redoubts, patiently waired the 
approach of the Imperialists. At first his hk 
wing was menaced by the Generals Jellachich 
and Hutze, with a view x>f inducing him to quit 
1)13 position > bat as he remained firm, ii was de» 

teruiined 
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teriniaed to make a regular attack. A column of 
Austrians accordingly assailed, on the 4th of June, 
Aat portion of his army posted on the Zurich* 
Berg ; but he declined a retreat, although another 
under Prince Reuss had advanced to support the 
&rmer. 

The Archduke, who was not aware of the 
strength of this post, lost a great number of his 
mfantry^ and the Generals Hotze, WaHis, and 
Hiller, were wounded upon this occasion, while 
four French oflScers of equal rank experienced a 
similar fate. He, however, determined to renevr 
the assault two days after, and accordingly, on 
the 6th of June, reconnoitred the entrenchments 
in person; but Massena, wlio hsd suflFered as 
much as the Archduke, knowing that if his en* 
trenchments were forced, he would be obliged to 
retire through Zurich, where bis extortions had 
made the inhabitants disafiedled, thought propel* 
to withdraw across the Limmat, during the pre- 
ceding night, leaving to the vidlors his entrench- 
ments, with thirty pieces of cannon, and the>city[ 
of Zurich. 

After the evacuation of this city, Massena took 

a new position on the chain of mountains called 

Albis, being the nearest, safest and strongest he 

could assume. Here it was impossible to fopcc 

vol*. II. H him 
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him with the weakened ami harassed troo{)S tender 
the command of the Archduke, before some time 
for repose, and proper previous measures had been 
taken. Except some skirmishes, nothing occurred 
until the middle of August, when the French 
army of observation received orders to penetrate 
once more into Germany, and Massena began 
3g.airi to put his troops in motion. 

No. sooner had he received fresh reinforce- 
ments of twenty thousand men, than It was de- 
termined to move forward, and re-commence 
operations against the Archduke before that prince 
had efFe6led a jundlion with a large body of 
Russians, now in full march to SchafFhausent 
Vinder the command of General Reinsi-Korsakow. 
The system of operations Massena adopted upon 
this occasion was equally bold and successful. 
A column of the French army, detached across 
the Limmat, was fortunate enough to penetrate into 
the Austrian camp, and carry terror and dismay 
into that city, which it had been so lately forced 
to abandon. On the 15th of August, or the day 
succeeding this partial attack, another took place 
along the whole extent of the left wing ; General 
Chabrau having climbed the heights of Richter- 
SWyl, Etzel and Schindelezzi, and threatened to 
turn the position of Zurich^ while Lccourbe, em- 
barking 
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barking with a choice body of troops on board a 
flotilla prepared by him on the. lake of the four 
cannons, landed at Fluellen, forced ihe famous pass 
of Devil's-Bridge, took posse8si(») of St. Gothard, 
and seized on the Valais. 

At the moment -the Archduke was empbyed in 
bringing up a body of the newly arrived Russians, 
to repair the misfortunes of this portion of his 
army, a diversion took place in another quarter, 
which soon arrested his attention. 

To relieve XIassena from the joint pressure of 
the Austrians and Russians, the army of observa- 
tion encamped in the neighbourhood of Mpnte 
h»i been ordered to take the field* General 
Muiler, to whose cha? g^ it was confided, accurd- 
ingly established his head-quarters at Manheim, 
and pushed his advanced guards as far as Heidle- 
berg i while Baraguy Hilliers, advancing with a 
body of troops drawn from the neighbouring gnr^- 
rison, imposed a contribution upon Frarickfniti 
passed the Maine, and joined his countrynleh iti 
the territories of Darmstadt. 

No sooner did Prince Charles learn that a body 

. of French troops, after entering Suabia, was levyi 

ing contributions, and preparing to seize on the 

rich harvests of Germany, now left defenceless by 

bis absence, than he sent forward a strong^etach- 

\^ Ha ment^ 
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menty and having conferred the command oA^ 
General Hotzci soon after re-crossed the Rhine 
in person. 

While the Austrian chief was thus employed 
in repressing the late incursion of the foe» Mas* 
sena, taking advantage of his absence, determined 
once more to obtain a decided tuperiority in HeU 
vetia, into which a considerable body of Russians 
had now penetrated, before the. arrival of Suwar<» 
row rendered a defensive system once more tie^ 
cessary. Accordingly, after a number of able 
evolutions, which enabled him to approach the 
obje£t of his attention, he ordered Lecourbe» aui 
officer skilled in that species of warfare adapted 
for mountainous regions, to enter the valley of^cbe 
Grisons, and turn the left wing of the AUics, 
commanded by General Hotze, who was now 
defending the cause of loyalty on the summits of 
his native hills. He also detached General Lorges 
against the Russians, encamped on the opposite 
vde of the Limmat ; two columns, under the 
Generals Monier and Klein, were at the same 
time directed to attack the centre ; while Soult was 
to pass the Linth, SMlf carry the advanced posts of 
the Austrians. 

The success of this combined movement of 
Mass^a's army, on an immense line, stretching 

nearly 
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nearly from the country of the Grisons to tho 
banks of the Rhine, was dubious: and it appeared 
probable, that partial defeats and successes, or at 
most an incomplete viflory, might have rendered 
the adtion indecisive, when the unfortunate deadi 
of General Hotze, whose talents and energy had 
hitherto animated the Allies at the commence- 
ment of the a<£lion, rendered success certain, al* 
though not without considerable loss. 

While the left wing, which had aded undeii 
Hoche's command, was obliged to retreat iit coji* 
fusion, the Russian General Korsakow, being 
unable, notwithstanding the gallant resistance of 
his countrymen, to oppose the repeated assaults of 
the French columns, which now pressed upoa 
him from every side, found it necessary to retreat 
to SchafFhausen, and Zurich having been carried 
by assault, a body of bis troops posted in that 
city was forced to surrender to Massena. 

The imiiiediate result of Massena's vidloe]| 
consisted in the immense slaughter of the enemy ;^^ 
the capture of five thousand prisor»ers, one hune 
dred pieces of cannon, and fifteen standajds, be^ 
sides all tlie baggage and aniHeiry of tJie Russians ;, 
their flight, first to the banks of the Thur, and 
then across the Rhine; but the remoter ^ffedU 
proved infinitely more dit^astrous to the cause of 
V n 3 thft 
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the Allies, and enabled the French once more to 
obtain a manifest superiority on that central 
theatre, whence they could succour their armies 
in Italy, menace the Austrians on tlic side of their, 
remote frontiers, and by keeping the war at a 
distance from the. territories of the republic, en* 
sure its tranquillity, and enforce the ambitioas 
views of its despotic rulers. 

While Mossena had thus re-assumed the ascen* 
dancy in Helvetia, Suwaror^, hitherto uniformly 
viflorious, in pursuance of the new system of 
warfare adopted in an evil hour by the combined 
armies, was penetrating into that country at the 
head of about sixteen thousand men, which were 
all that remained after so many toils and battles* 
Fully assured of the co-operation of the Austrians^ 
and also certain, as he imagined, to find at Zu- 
fich a considerable body of Russians, he had aU 
ready crossed the plains of Piedmont, scaled and 
obtained possession of the heights of St.. Gothard, 
after defeating the troops posted there by General 
L»ecourbe, and was now about to enter the canton 
of Ury, when lie received an impcrfed account 
of the defeat of the Allies.^ Distressed and angry 
on the receipt of this sinistrous inielligence, but 
still determined to persevere, the intrepid veteran 
had recourse to threats,, and inumated to General 

Korsakow, 
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^orsakow, that he *< was inarching to repair his 
errors," and that ^' he should answer with his 
heady if he made another retrograde step." 
' That unfottunate general immediately assem- 
bled the wreck of his troops> and having been 
joined by a body of Austrians» the corps of Conde 
and the Batavian contingent, determined to at* 
tempt a diversion in favour of Suwarow, by re« 
assuming his former position before Zurich, dur- 
ing tlie absence of the French commander. But 
Massena^ who had so lately dispelled the charm^ 
in consequence of which the Russians weie sup* 
-posed to be invincible, proved his superiority over 
his rivals, by following up, and taking advantage 
of his recent success. He accordingly detached a 
column towards Altorf, and strengthened Le» 
courbe's detachment, now disputing every inch 
of ground with the invaders, in the neighbour* 
hood of Glaris ; and securing all the intermediate 
passes, so as to render a nearer approach not only 
uninviting, but even fataL 

In the mean time, Suwarow displayed all the 
talents of a resolute leader ; who had not only the 
army of a numerous and vidlorious enemy to 
combat, but the dissatisfadion and mutiny of his 
own troops to suppress. After numerous, and al« 
most incredible hardshipsi amidst, incessant toils 

and 
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and daily engagements, he arrived at last in the 
vallt y of Mutten, and took possession of the 
bridge, after a most obstinate resistance. The 
post of Brunnen was also carried the next day, but 
unfoitunatelv, here ended the progress of the in* 
vaders; for Massena not only sent supplies to the 
detachment under Lecourbe, but shut up the pas- 
sage between the lakes of Wallenstadt and Zurich^ 
and posted a body of troops in so judicious a man« 
rier, in the neighbourhood of the ancient abbey 
of EinsitUen, that all furtiier approach in the face 
of a superior army was jnterdidted. Suwarow 
therefore, for the first time in his life, was forced 
to begin a retreat ; which, notwithstanding all 
dangers and difficulties, he eflFefled in a masterly 
manner. 

No sooner had Massena ascertained that Suwa* 
row was prepared to submit to his fate, than muU 
tiplying as usual his means by his celerity, he. 
inarched with his utmost speed against Korsakow^ 
hitherto kept in check by General Ferino, and 
having come up with the Allies, immediately com-^ 
menced a terrible attack. The right wing, part-i 
ly unable to withstand the shock, and partly in-^ 
timidaied by the late events, immediately gave 
way ; but the left, chiefly composed of loyal emr«i 
grams, stood firm, and being led oaby :tbe grand** 

soa 
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•on of the Prince of Conde, displayed their 
wonted valour ; and discovered that the French 
Nobles, when brought into the field, were likely 
to prove the roost formidable adversaries of the 
French Republicans. 

A short time after these brilliant successes of 
Massena in Switzerland, Buonaparte effe£led a 
revolution at Paris ; and although a known hatred 
subsisted between him and Massena, invited the 
latter to Paris, that he might consult with him 
about the plan for the ensuing campaign. 

In December 17999 General Championet, the 
French commander of the array near Genoa, 
died of an epidemic fever» which made great 
ravages amongst his men, and in the frontier 
towns on the borders of Italy ; and Massena was 
appointed his successor. 

Massena found this army overwhelmed with 
the miseries of want and disease, disorganized, 
licentious, and incapable of subordination. In- 
surre6tions were frequent at Genoa, and duiing 
the remainder of Decennber, the Austrian Gene- 
rals Klcnau and HohenzoUern made vigorous, 
though ttnsoccessful, eflbrts to gain this valuable 
city by a coup- de-main. The presence of Mas* 
sena, and hk talents, courage, and patience, re- 
sisted the attack from Witliout, and the plots from 

within i 
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within; and with a handful of men, shut up VA 
various posts from the Bochetta to tlie Alps of 
Daujphiny, suffering every privation and hard* 
ship, he rendered for a long time ineffed^ual all 
the attempts of a superior enemy to get possesstofi 
of the city of Genoa, blockaded by Austrians, and 
bombarded by an English fleet. 

In the beginning of April i8cx)^ the Austrian 
General Melas determined to change the black* 
ade into a regular siege. Having previously adi- 
dressed to his troops a proclamation, reaiinduig 
them of the glory they had acquired la&t year^ 
and the necessity cf maintaining it by new exploiti* 
he attacked the Bochetta in person, while Field- 
marshal Baron Elnitz assailed the heights of Vado, 
and another column of the army reached Savons^ 
by the road of Acqui and Sassello. The combined 
efforts drove Massena into Genoa, while a British 
squadron continued to cruize off the coast; and 
the Ausirian commander made great exertions to 
gain the surrounding heights. 

A party at Genoa, adverse to the French inte* 
rest, facih'tated the publication and dispersion of a 
proclamation from General Melas, assuring the 
inhahitan s, that his intentions were not to subdue 
or subjugate, but deliver them from a yoke which 
bad reduced them to a condition truly depbxable. 

He 
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He promised to respcdi property, and defend the 
true religion, to establish a provisional govern- 
nienr, make their liarhour a free port, and proieft 
their commerce. These ofFers Were rendered 
more tempting by the blockade of the port by 
Lord Keith, and the general want of provisions, 
-which ob iged Massena to have recourse to great 
severities to limit the consumption. 

Before the end of April the Ausrrians took pos- 
session of the heights of Modtenotte and San Gia* 
como, made themselves masters of Finale, Vado, 
and Savona, and drove General Suchet, whom 
Massena had sent to command that division of his 
army, after many severe confli(^s, into the coun* 
ty of Nice. At this very time the besiegers 
gained possession of the suburb of Genoa, called 
San Pietro d' Arena, but made an unsuccessful 
•attempt to surprize the gate called La Lanterne. 
Beset with internal as well as external foes, and 
determined to defend his post to the last extremity, 
Massena took measures for organizing the CisaU 
pine refugees within the walls, invited the citi* 
zens to deposit their private stock of provisions in 
the public stores, and by proclamations, exhorted 
his followers to resist the eflForts of malevolence, 
and maintain good discipline. He animated the 
inhabitants to endure with firmness the rigours of 

a siege, 
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a siege, affirming the promises of Austria to lie 
insidioQSy and her views treacherous, and remind- 
ing them of the glorious defence made by (hem- 
selves, unaided, in the year 1746. These efibrti 
produced excellent efFe£t, but did not diminish 
their wants or necessities. So little flour remained, 
that on the tenth day of the siege the inhabitants 
"were reduced to four ounces of bread each, as a 
daily allowance ; but the slaughter of horses sup- 
plied the shambles, and wine and brandy were 
in abundance. 

Lord Keith having landed at Voltri the heavy 
artillery necessary for the siege, and the Austrl- 
ans being masters of Savona, and of all the sur- 
rounding heights, the operations were secure from 
interruption ; and Melas, fearing that the loss of 
much time on this objedl would frustrate the ge- 
neral plan of the campaign, changed the siege 
again into a blockade, relying on the eflefls of 
famine rather than the operations of force or 
skill. Leaving, therefore, Generals Ott . and 
Hohenzoliern with fifty battalions bqfore the 
city to observe Massena, and to repulse his sor- 
ties, he, on the 25th of April, marched with the 
remainder of his troops towards San Giacomo, to 
attack the French under Suchet and Rochambeau 
in the county of Nice. For the five weeks fol-^ 

lowing. 
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lowing, the strift maintenance of the blockade 
by the Austrian army and the British fleet, re- 
duced the garrison and the inhabitants to the most 
deplorable state of want. At last, qp the 4th of 
June, Massena, unsubdued by force of arms, and 
reduced by famine alone, found himself under the 
necessity of yielding to the repeated solicitations 
of the people, and of submitting to his destiny. 
Accordingly, notwithstanding the late successes 
of Buonaparte, whom the ignorance of Mclas or 
treason had permitted to penetrate inta Italy, and 
of which the rumour only had reached Massena, 
he at lengih determined to surrender on the very 
day that General Ott had received orders to aban- 
don the blockade, and combine his movements 
■with those of Melas, in order to put a stop to the 
viflorious career of the First Consul *. 

- As 



• The Austrian general did more justice to Massena »$ merit, 
ana to the bravery of his troops, than Buonaparterand his miiiury 
sycophants. Before lie changed the siege into a blockade, he 
wrote to him, and announced the defeat of General Suchet, who 
went to his relief, and prcposed at the same time>to give him a ho- 
nourable capitulation. Amongst other proofs of his esteem for 
Massena*s talents, he wrote—*' General, la fortune n'a point se«" 
conde Totre valeur, gut teuie vou* renddignr de tettimt de l*unim, 
VfTs entier, Avec un petit nombre d'bommes, toms device succom* 
ber sous mts efforts, et vous 7 succomber avec honneur. Mais sa- 
•crifiez la gloire de tous defendre jusqu'a U deroiere goutte de votre 

YOLtXXt I san(. 
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. As ^my delay might have been attended ixrith 
the most fatal consequences, a liberal capitulation 
was immediately granted ; in consequence of 
-which, the garrison, now reduced to eight thou* 
sand and ten men, with their artillery and ammo- 
nition, were to be sent to France ; allowance was 
.given to such of che inhabitants as chose to retire 
thither also, and the prisoners made on both sides* 
were to be delivered up, without exchange. 

An ofEcial report, published at Genoa by -Ci- 
tizen GoH'redini, in July 1800, mentions, thint 
during the blockade and siege of that city, and io 
sixty-two skirmishes and sorties, 4266 French^ 
jlien were made prisoners, 5052 were killed, and 
6012 wounded; 9544 Austrians were made prir 
soiiers, and upwards of that number killed. jOf 
an epidemic fever which raged in the city, 3706 
Frenchmen died in the hospitals, and 216 in pri- 
vate houses ; of the inhabitants, 6384 died by the 
fever, and 20,493 by famine; and 196 were 

sang, a rhumanite et i l*admiration que pertonne ne peut vomf 
oter, je vuus ofFre la plus honorable capitulation," &c. &c.— To 
this letier Masscnd answered — " Monsieur je General! J'ai rcfu 
la lettie que vous m'avez fait Thonneur de m'ecrire, par laquelle 
vous m'oftVez une capitulation honorable. Je ne suis pas encore 
dans cette extremtt6 : il me reste assez de troupes pour vous proii* 
ver, queje puis me defendre, quand m€me !e General Suchetse- 
toUbattu, ce que j'aibiendcla peine a croire, Massjkna. 

killed 
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killcJ or^ wounded from the fire of the besiegers. . 
So numerous were the ill-fated vi<Slims of a cruel^ 
duty, which forced Massena to regard with seen>* 
ifj^indifFerence the ravages of pestilence, famine, 
and death within, and the assaults, bomhardment^f 
and firing from without. It is hardly possible to 
believe, that a man so situated could think ofi 
amassing treasures* and add pillage to other evilsy 
was it not aflBrmed ijithc above-quoted report, that 
during the time Massena commanded in Genoa^ ke. 
accumulated^ by requisitions from the livings and can-'^^ 
fiscaiiom afrer deaths the enormous sum of two mil-* 
lions five hundred thousand llvres ! ! / 

Akhough Buonaparte was not quite satisfied 
with Massena for giving up Genoa before evcrjp 
soul in the city had perished, or, as he wrote^ 
until " toute la ville etoit un tombeau^^^ from po- 
licy he trusted him, however, with the commantfc 
over ,the army of Italy, after the battje of Ma-j 
ringo, knowing that his severity would not make 
him Irked by the soldiers, nor his avarice by the 
inhabitants of that country, and that, therefore, her 
was neither dangerous as a military rival, nor to be 



* A letter from Buonaparte to Massena, inserted in Les Kou« 
velles a la Maine, Fru£tidor, an viii. No. 12, fioishei with theie 
iir^rdi. 
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feared as a political conspirator. But Massena 
did not presence this command longer than a 
month, when, by extortion, he increased his for- 
tune with another million of livres. After re- 
peated complaints, he was disgT;aced, and recalled 
to give an account of his financial transa£lions 
bodi at Genoa and in Lombaidy. On his arrival 
"at Paris, he was strongly reprimanded ty the 
First Consul, in the presence of several general 
officers as pure as himself; but his droll » and 
not ironical answer, calmed the anger of Babna* 
parte, and silenced the envy of his enemies and 

fellow plunderers *. 

From that period, Massena seldom appeared at 
eourc, but was, by the order of Buonaparte^ 
'^'atched by the police as suspe£led* and disafie£led«^ 
He in no company, however, concealed his hatred 
and contempt of the Corsican, and even dared 
hiiii so far, as to buy an estate the distance of a 



* When Puonaparte had finished his philippic, MasMiu told 
him with a lubmissive air: ye suh un vofeuri and, fixing him, 
be uid ; Tu es un voUur, Looking next at General Murat, h« 
cmitimied, I! est un ^oUur; then, regarding the whole circle oi 
Generals, he exclaimed, Notts sommts det voleufi \ bowing to them 
•II, he added, Fous etes de voUurt ; and, in retiring, he said, 
Omi Citoyem C<mm«/, ih tont det voUurs, Des repQblicaini Fran^ 
coit tel est le caradere I 

milo 
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mile only from Buonaparte's palace, Maliiwison, 
for which reason, many persons in France be- 
lieve that he left it for St. Gloud. 

It is an observation worthy notice, that Mas- 
scna, and all other republican generals who owe 
every thing to the Revolution, never confided in 
it, by laying out their riches in national c^2Ltes; 
they purchased patrimonial property only, 

Massena was always disliked by the oflScers and 
men under him, both for his severity aYid stridt 
discipline, and for never sharing his plunder, not 
suflFering any body but himself to plunder where - 
he commanded* Being besides a foreigner, he 
certainly is tie only general of any approved talents^, 
whom Buonaparte dares to trust to lea<l on tho 
froops in his desperate undertaking against this- 
country. Massena is about forty-four years of 
age, of middling stature, and of a strong constitu-^ 
tion ; but his chara6ler is alike tl^fecling, seiuual 
and covetous. 
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Andreossy was born a gentleman ; aa 
appellation, since the reign of equality, no long- 
er fashionable in Friance: he pretends to be 
descended from the house of Medic is at Flo- 
rence, which has given two Queens to France, 
cveral Popes to Rome, Grand Dukes to TuSf 
cany, and Empresses and Queens to some So^ 
vereigns in Germany and Italy. 

Andreossy was educated as all other young 
gentlemen in France, who, before the Revolution^ 
were destined for a military career. At an early 
age he shewed a great genius for the study of ma- 
thematics and other sciences, useful and necessary 
to constitute an able engineer. As his industry and 
inclination equalled his natural abilities, his pro- 
gress was quick, and he theieby obtained, at the 
age of eighteen, a commission as a Lieutenant, 
in the corps of the King's Naval Engineers at 
Toulon. Possessing more pride than poverty, 
more ambition than loyalty, he from its begin- 
ning, joined a, revolution which, by the resigna- 
tion of the Royalists, promised rapid advancement ; 
and by the proscription of all men of property, 

placed 
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placed poverty on a level with fortune, with the 
prosped of sharing its spoils. 

In 1792, when, after the fatal loth of August, ' 
General Montesquieu i-cceived orders to invade, 
nviikout any previous declaration of war^ the terri- 
tory of his Sardinian Majesty, Andreossy served 
under him as x:aptain of artillery, and made him* 
self conspicuous hy his strifl attention to his diuty^ 
and by the regularrty of his condudt* He con- 
tinued to serve in the Alps until 1 794, when he 
was attached to the Staff of the Army, under Ge- 
neral Dugomier, combating the Spaniards. He here 
again was distinguished for his ability and courage, 
particularly on the ist of May at the battle of Al- 
berdes, and at the capture of Bellegrade on the . 
17th September following; but at this period of 
the Revolution, while ignorant and impertinent 
sans culottes were promoted without any other 
lisason, than because they called themselves e»^ 
chisivi patriots^ or any otbeF merit but that of 
being known jacobins, AndreossyV.' birth, and 
manners of a gentleman, united with his talents, 
alarmed the suspicious republican tyrants, and it was 
only by continuing to remain in an inferior situa- 
tion, without claiming rewards or pretending to 
rank, he escaped imprisonment, and perhaps the 
guillotine. It was first in February 1796, wheahe 

was 
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was nominated cliief of battalion, in one of the 
regiments of artillery^ in the army under Buona- 
parte, who soon remarked how valuable he was 
as an officer, and respedlahle as a citizen. 

On the 1 8th of July, at an assault on Mantua^ 
he made wiih five gun-boats a feint attack, and 
by drawing the attention of the enemy to this 
point, lessened the dangers and difficulties of Ge- 
nerals Murat and Dallemagne, who made a real 
one, rathei* to reconnoitre the enemy's strength 
and position, than to conquer the place. For his.' 
i»lour on this day, Buonaparte made him a chief 
of brigade, and until the surrender of Mantua, he 
continued with these gun-boats to harass the Aus- 
trian<(, to intercept their convoys by water, and 
to repulse and defeat their armed vessels, destined 
ID procure them provisions, by protecting their 
sorties ; and he therefore contributed highly to the . 
capture of this important city, which famine, and 
not arms forced to caj)itulate. On the 19th of 
May 1797, he gave another proof of his intre- 
pidity: charged by Buonaparte to examine, if, 
contrary to report, the river Losinzo was not 
fordable : he, without any hesitation, precipitated 
himself into the middle of a rapid current, and 
after s Trimming for some time, found a place 
ivhere he could pass and repass on foot. 

When 
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When the peace of Campo Formio permitted 
Buonaparte to pursue his ambitious plans against 
the British possessions in the East Indies, by in-' 
vading a province appertaining to an ally of the 
French Republic^ the Diredtory gave him carti 
blanche y not only to choose all the troops he de- 
sired for this expedition^ but even to sele<Sl from 
"the different French armies, those generals and 
officers, whose talents he judged useful or neces- 
sary to the success of his undertaking/ Of An- 
dreossy'^ capacity and bravery Buonaparte had no 
doubt, and of his attachment to his person ; of his 
discretion he had seen repeated proofs, during the 
two campaigns in Italy; he was therefore one of. 
file first officers in whom Buonaparte confided, 
by giving him orders to keep himself ready to em* 
bark at Toulon, for Malta and Egypt ; and dur- 
ing the passage from France for these places, ho 
was the only officer of equal rank, whom the 
commander in chief admitted into the same ship 
with him, 

A prey to invasion from the earliest tijnes, the 
fertile Egypt hath beheld, during two and twenty 
centuries, a succession of conquerors ; none of 
whom, iiowever, before Buonaparte, brought 
them slavery and wretchedness, in the names of 
liberty and equality ; or death and destruflion, in 

the 
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the name of fraternity. His predecessors, tfec 
Persian, Macedonian, Grecian, Roman, Ara- 
bian, Georgian, and Turkish invaders, never 
pretended to arrive as friends: in adding as the 
most barbarous enemies, they never, in impos- 
ing a new bondage, said they v^ere breaking cheir 
former fetters ; they did not, by committing ra- 
pine and murder, talk of respe£l for persons and 
property ; nor in preaching atheism, publish that 
they reverenced their religion. This abonnnable^ 
Frendi republicaa cant, and hypocrisy, was re- 
served for Buonaparte and his satellites, as the last 
testof depraved minds, as devoid of humanity and 
integrity, as incapable of honour. 

At the landing of Buonaparte, on the 2d of!' 
July 1798, in the desert, nine miles from Alex- 
andria, Andreossy belonged to the stafF of the 
army, and debarked vf'ith its commander. Ho 
^as tlierefore a witness of, if not an adlor in, the 
sanguine and perfidious policy of Buonaparte at 
Alexandria ; by immediate terror, to preclude fu- 
ture resistance. This city, without any means of 
defence, and with a feeble garrison, was stormeJ 
by a numerous army; who, contrary to the laws 
of war of civilized nations, sent no previous sum- 
mons. The Turks, assailed on every side by so 
large a force, made the best resistance, which 

couragei 
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courage, unaided by ufiics, could supply ; about 
a hundred and fifty of the Fftecb were killed, and 
Generals Kleber and Menem wounded. Seeing 
the invaders scaling the ramparts, and forcing 
themselves in on every side, the Turks desisted 
from an unprofitable opposition, and betaking 
themselves to Go»i and their prophet, filled the 
mosques. The republicans with cannibal rage 
pursued ; men and women, old and young, chiU 
dren at the breast, all were massaci ed ; and t/tis 
iahour of depopulation lasted four 4lays. Glutted witli 
carnage, the troops at length desisted; and the 
few ' inhabitants who remained alive, were ex- 
ceedingly astonished at finding that the invaders 
^id not cut their throats also^. On this glorious 
occasion, Andreobsy received a slight wound. 

After this display of a thorough disregard to aU 
Jaws both human and divine, had procured fiuo^ 
naparta the possession of Alexandria, he deter- 
inined to march towards Cairo. Aa<lrcossy being 
now promoted to the rank of a general of brigade, 
was, with General Pcree, ordered to fit out with 
all possible dispatch, some gun-boats and armed 

*Jn detailiogihit diabolical scene, the Author hai not rtty* 
tured to alter the phrases in which it was narrated by the a^ors 
themselves. SeeJmcrceptcd Coneipoadence, vol. i. pp. J, 13, 19, 
136, and ISO. 

shallops. 
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shallops, and with them advance towards Rha* 
miniet to prote£t tht French against an armed 
flotilla of the Beys, which was descending the 
Nile on purpose to attack them. The brave, bqt 
improvident and irregular assaults of the Mame- 
lukes, were soon repulsed, and when their, land 
forces were disperbcd, their naval armaments were 
added to those of the republicans, and served until 
the arrival of the English, only, to protefl and 
escort their transports and convoys on the Nile. 

In his proclamation to his troops, before lie em- 
barked at Toulon, Buonaparte declared, that he 
had undertaken this expedition for the good of 
mankind. As the cruel butchery at Alexandria 
rather contradidled this assertion, a national in- 
stitute, which he established at Cairo, was in- 
tended not only to confirm his promise, to palliate 
the crimes committed, hut to give his EuropeaR 
friends, philosophers, innovators, and admirers, 
some reasons for extenuation, and some argu- 
ments for panegyric and commendation. Of this 
national institute, Andreossy was eledled a mem- 
ber, but according to Tallien's Literary Journal, 
the only task this Liurary Society imposed upon 
the general, was the sounding the roads of Da* 
mietta. 

In the spring 1 799, Buonaparte marched to- 
wards 
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wards Syria, to chastize Djezzar Pacha of St. 
Jean (I'Acre, who had dcch'ncd his offers of 
fraternity, and perhaps to find his way back to 
France, by causing a revolution in the tottering 
Turkish empire; but the EngKsh hero, Sir Sid- 
ney Smith, stopped his progress, annulled his 
plans, and by native British valour, tore from 
the'Corsican^s brow, laurels dishonoured and stain<* 
cd by indiscriminaie slaughter and poison ) and 
a career of victory, hitherto uninteiTupted, was 
for the first time forced to endure the chast* 
-en1ng hand of advei^sity. General Andreossy com- 
manded a brigade of the French troops, both 
before Jaffa and before Acre. During the attack 
of this last place, by discovering some fords across 
the river, which runs within fifteen hundred 
yards of its walls, and guiding the army in pass- 
ing it in the night of the 17th of March, he did 
such essential service, that in the public orders of 
the next day, he received the thanks of the com- 
mander in chief. When Buonaparte was obliged 
to decamp from before Acie, Andreossy was one 
' of the generals whom he charged to cover his re- 
treat, ^which he did in such a masterly manner, 
that the troops under him suffered less than those 
under the cotimand of any other general; and in 
protecting his countrymen, he made besides, a 
VOL. II. X number 
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number of Turks and Arabs prisoners, widKHit 
sustaining any loss himself. 

After a disgraceful return to Egypt, from an 
excursion in which he had promised himself so 
much glory ; Buonaparte went to reside at Cairo^ 
where not only the curses of tlie inhabitants of all 
countries where he carried his arms, but even those 
of his own soldiers, accompanied him. Andreossy 
assisted him here on several occasions, to quell 
the mutinous spirit of his troops, and to counter* 
a£l the plots of his discontented generals and of- 
ficers ; and he was tlierefore rewarded with the 
entire confidence of his chief. 

So close had been the blockade of Egypt by the 
British fleet, and so difficult all communication 
with other countries, that the affairs of Europe 
were but imperfedly kndwn to Buonaparte ; and 
the late events there, had only reached him, by the 
indiscreet and impolitic intervention of the enemy. 
Astonished at obtaining intelligence of a new war, 
as well as of the multiplied disasters which ac- 
companied its progress; he determined to return 
to Europe, and to desert in a most cowardly 
manner, and in the most wretched condition, the 
remainder of an army, brought to Africa by his 
outrageous, ambition, to which so many had al- 
ready fi^llen the vidims. Had his . base design 

been 
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been discoveredy ic is very probable that, both 
from the officers and men, he would have met 
with that punishment liis crimes and desertion de«> 
^served. He therefore, prior to the event, com^ 
municated hi$ intentions to nobody but Berthier* 
Of the four generals whom he £xcd upon to ac«> 
eompany him in his flight, Andreo&sy was one ; 
but he had not confidence in him^ nor in any of the 
ether generals except Betthier, as to the obj^ of 
kit 6nlcn to boU thtmtelves ready for an em^ 
barkacioA. They all vrent oa board in conse*^ 
^uence of seated ii^strv^ionsi which they wci^ 
to open upon the beach only, and they sailed for 
Fraacoi when th6y believed that their destination' 
wiu Syria-or Candia* As of the ninety-two ge- 
tUMAi attached to tht army in Egypt, Andreossjf' 
was one of the youtigest, this preference provesf 
that be was a favourite before Buonapane wq# 
First Consul, and accounts tor ilie many trusty 
places and Cinptoyments he S4nce that period j)a» 
enjoyed. 

When Buonaparte had succeeded \n over- 
throwing his friends of t))e Directory, and iiir 
usurping the supreme power in France, Andre« 
oay was appointed a general in division, a chief 
of the staff in the army of the interior, and ^ 
joint assistant to the minister of the war depart*' 
- ' K JJ ment. 
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ment. In alhhcsc situations, he condu(fied himself 
90 much to the satisia£iion of Buonaparte, that 
when the peace of Luneviile ended tlie conti* 
aental war, and England was the only enenajr the 
French Republic had to encounter ; and a com- 
mitiee of chosen naval and military men iWa^ 
created, purposely to devise some plan, and di-^ 
redl their talents to make an invasion of England 
qqC only possible, but successful* Andrcossy was 
one of its members. It was according to theli; 
plans that Boulogne was fortified, and made a poi^jt 
of union for a fleet of gun-boats, and that Cher- 
bourg and Antwerp were decreed naval statioo$ 
of the first rank, as well as Brest and Toulon. . 
Ir surprized many in France, and caused early: 
doubts of Buonaparte's sincerity in the pacifioK 
(ton with England, whqn he selected Andreossy 
an ambassador to, and a preserver of peace 
with, a nation whose destru6iion for the preced- 
ing twelve months had been his only occupation 
and study. 

. But this was not the only circumstance worth 
noticing, on seeing this French general ambassa* 
dor to Great Britain. When at last, after some 
poliiical chicanery, Andreossy went to England, 
% French army was colledling on the opposite 
cpasts^ and the French threats and calumnies ia 

tlio 
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the official Moiiiteur» preceded and accompanied 
him. It had be^u the impudenty but constant policy 
of revolutionary France, to send military men a^ 
its political agents, or privileged emissaries; par- 
ticularly to those nations it intended to embroil or tq 
conquer. Bernadotte was sent as a minister to Aus< 
tiia m 1798, at the same time that General Brune 
represented the French Republic iu Switzerland. 
When the first conspired at Vienna, the ocheri 
yrhose plans. were ripe for execution, suddenly 
changed his title of ambassador for that of general, 
and assumed the command over an army invad- 
ing and ruining a country, which his plots hacT 
divided and distradled, and his intrigues duped 
or blinded. At the very period Andreoi»sy arrived 
in England, another French general, Citizea 
Ney, was both French ambassador and French 
commander in wretched Helvetia, and in all the 
political' circles at Paris, and even in the news- 
pa^rs it . was reported, that should fresh hos- 
tilities break out between Great Britain and 
France, Andreossy was destined to head the army 
against England, or ai least to be the chief of its 
staff. This last rank, we all know that he at 
this moment fills. 

If Andreossy condudled himself here with a 

moderation wliicb was unexpedletl ina French- 

K 3 man, 
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man, and surprizing in a French repubfican ; if 
his avowed public transaflions. obtained the es- 
teem of the government, and the approbation of 
the nation, it is certainly more to be ascribed to 
flie personal charadler of the ambassador, than to 
that of a revolutionary public funSionary, and he 
deserves therefore, praise as a man, and. no blame 
as a pt^itician. As to his secret intrigues, they 
are httle known, and would be less so, had not 
yic Author boen favoured by a friend at Pari?, 
with a copy of Talleyrand's official instrudlions, 
sandioncd by the approbation of the First Coi>- 
tul, and which Andreossy brought with him to 
this country ; and as an historical monument of 
•Flinch imentions, treachery, and perfidy, cannot 
be too often read, and too well remembered. 

INSTRUCTIONS OF C. M. TALLEYRAND TO 
GENERAL ANDREOSSY. 

At your first interview with the British Mi- 
nister, you have to declare, in the name of the 
First Consul, h s great esteem for them all ; ](ut 

particularly for Mr. A , and Lord H — — ; 

and that it is the sincere wish of France, to con- 
tinue in peace with England. You hope they 
will not listen to the clamours and complaints of 
the personal enemies of the Firit Consul, and the 

impla« 
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implacable and hereditary enemies of France : yoir 
may insinuate, that their own honour and in* 
tcrest, and the welfare of England, are nearly 
conneded with such' condn<9 ; because the Pitts, 
the Windhams, the Grenvilles, the Bourbons,' 
and their friends the Cbouans» and the emigrants,. 
are as much their enemies, and tlie enemies of 
the peace, as the enemies of the present French 
government ; and little care if war ruin England, 
so that it only displaces the present ministers, and 
gives some trouble to the First Consul. On all 
occasions, hold this same language, and try to 
penetrate into the impression it makes upon Mr; 

A , and Lord H , individually ; if they 

believe its trutli^ or doubt its sincerity ; and if 
ambition and interest blind, or patriotism guide 
their judgments, a<3ions, and aosweis. 

At your first andience of his B ■ « M ■ - > 
present him with the high respefl and admiration 
of the First Consul for all his royal and personsri 
virtues ; to wliich alone, andtohis presentable an4l 
virise ministers, France and £uix>pe ascribe the 
general peace with which the work! is blessed, 
and which is tlie intention of the First Consul in^ 
violably to preserve. At every audience, uniH 
othetwise instrudled, you are to touch with. as 
much delicacy as possible oa ibe merits of his 

present 
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(Present ministers, and his own great jodgmenl in' 
choosing such just, meritorious, and patriotic 
counsellors. 

To His Royal Highness the P -of W ^ 

you have to insinuate that the First Consul has. 
always admired his generous and noble mind, and 
that it has been a source of ihe greatest regret to him,, 
during the late contest, not to be able sooner to 
express his respedtful admiration, and to gain, the 
good opinion of such a great prince. Pay parti- 
cular a(tentfon to ti.e Prince's answers and con^ 
versation ; and if he throws out any hints, thjrt 
he kn:;ws vy hat the First Consul had said about 
him in a conversation with some of his friends 
who visited France last summer; but by yout 
condi £1, you are to appear perfedlly ignorant on 
this suhjeS. Try to find out who are the Prince's 
principal friends and favourites ; if those persons, 
whose names you already know, continue to ad«> 
vise and govern him, or if they have been suc<» 
cccded by others, and who they are. If you caa 
insinuate yourself into the confidence of any one 
who you are certain possesses the entire confidence 
of the Prince, you may let him understand, as 
'from yourself, that you regret to see his (the 
Prince's) retired situation ; and that although you 
bad no permission «o to do^ y^t you would take 
» . up6n 
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:lipon yburselfy from the known sentiments of the 
First Consul, if approved by the Prince, to ask 
any sum of money His Royal Highness should fi>c 
upon, as a loan, to be repaid wlien the Prince sue- 
X^eeds to the throne. This transacSlion is of the mosjt 
deh'cate and secret nature, and must be kept en« 
tjrely from the knowledge of the King, his fa- 
mily, and the ministers ; and you cannot be too 
careful not to commit (compromettre) yourself or 
your charaft^r. Should the Prince accept of the. 
offer, and you of course receive private audiences,' 
impress strongly upon tlie Princess mind the ne^ 
cessity for secrecy. When the question is about 
tbe sum he should want, you should ol)serve, that 
tp avoid exciting suspicion, which may be foU 
lowed by discovery, and be hurtful to the Prince 
in the public opinion, you think a certain annual 
sum (any sum under one million) would be the 
best and most convenient arrangement. When 
tbi^ point is settled, and that you have received 
the first remittance for the Prince, and, of course^ 
are oflFered bis bond, you are to refuse it, saying, 
the First Consul trusts entirely to the honour of 
the prince, but you have at the san^e time to dc* 
clare, that it would give the First Consul the 
highest satisfafiion, if, in a letter from tbe Prince^ 
hand, he was assured that His Royal Highness 

would, 
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irould, by degrees, ce^e all future acquaintance 
and connexion with tie Bourix>ns ; and, at thtf 
Princess accession to ♦he throne, not permit them, 
or the other emigrant?, to reside any longer. in hit 
dominions. Be attentive to what the Prince says« 
and if he is sincere in what he says : after your 
report, you shall receive farther insTiu£lions liow 
to a<a. If the Prince or his friends decline your 
offer, endeavour to find out the rtason ; ani) if he 
bis not a previouis engagement with the Bour^? 
kms, and if he entertains any hatred or prejudice 
^inst the First Consul. In her present disgracey 
avoid great attention to^ or notice of, the P - ■— s^ 
of W— — , because it might hurt her, and offend 

the P ; as you know that next summer a 

Fretjch lady, who knew the Princess at Bruns- 
wick, intends to renew her acquaintance, and to 
inspire her with a good opinion of the First 
Gonsul, and then you shall receive direflions how 
to assist her. Inform yourself, however, if fier 
daughter, the young Princess, shews any genius 
and abilities ; in what manner she is educated ; 
if her governess, and the persons educating and 
attending her have talents: to what party they 
belong, and if they are known to like or to hate 
France. If, by sonic discreet attentions, you can 
gain their good opinion, do not negle(5l it. If 

tbcy 
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they are to be gained over to oor interest only by 
money, make your report, and you shall receive 
orders how to cpndudl yourself. 

With respe<% to the other branches of the 
Royal Faaiily, you have to fellow the exampiest * 
custoois, and etiquette of other ambassadors ;^ but 

when you speak with the D of Y— — , 

remember to throw out delicate compliments on 
bis military abilities, from which France has 

suffered so much ; and to the D of C— 

express the obligations of France to him for not 
employing his great naval talents during the late 
war. 

Endeavour to be as popular as possible ; never 
refuse an invitation from the chief of the city, or 
of the wealthy citizens ; imitate as much as pos* 
sible their manners of society, and their custom of 
conversation; as at their feasts and assea^blies, 
where you are invited, some members of tho' 
government will probably be present. As a 
Frenchman, you may, without giving oflfbnce, 
mix water with your wine, whilst they drink 
theirs undiluted; and thu» often, perhaps, you- 
may discover their i^ecrets without exposing ours. 
. It is not necessary to remind you to be polite 
and condescending at the balls and routs of the 
English nobility^, but not so as to forget your rank^ 

and 
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and that of the nation which you represent. Yoof 
own judgment wiH tell you when it will be n&* 
cessary to he prouder than the proudest^ and to 
resent with indignation or contempt, offences or 
oegk£t. Never (of get or forgive the presence of 
a Bourbon, of any noble emigrant, or one deco« 
rated with the proscribed orders. Should you meet 
with Pitt, Windham, Grenville, or any other 
known enemies of the First Consul, be civil, but 
formal and distant ; and at any future invitation 
lo the same place, refuse your presence : on the 
contrary, to those of Mr. Fox's party, who have 
opposed the late war, and whose liberal opinions 
and attachment to the cause of the Revolution are 
known, you cannot be aflable enough ; and en- 
deavour, by distindlions, invitations, and amiable* 
ness, to prove to them that the Fii-st Consul 
knows, remembers, and is grateful for their past 
condu£l and behaviour. 

As in most societies you will probably meet 
with military men of the army and navy, if iliey 
do not shun yours, court their acquaintance and 
conversation, and report your opinion of their 
principles, talents, and abilities; lay it down as an 
invariable T\i\6 to address yourself t^ tie passions 
and not to the reason of those men, particularly if 
they are over-heated by drinking; and you may. 

depend 
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depend upon It you will pick up some, to us un« 
known and useful, truths and discoveries. If they 
are dissatisfied or disafFeded, endeavour to find 
out if ambiiion, avarice, or patriotism, is the cause 
of their disaffection or complaint; and should 
they be men of parts, rank, and distindiion, give 
Vfith nonchalance as a consolation, an indirect con- 
demnation of their government, by hinting that 
under monarchical governments those things hap- 
pen, and men are negledled, who in republics 
would probably be at the head of the state ; and 
instead of suffering from princes, would com- 
mand emperors and kings. Your own discre- 
tion will tell you when such complaints are to 
be heard ; such conversations to be suflFered, and 
when such hints are to be thrown out ; but at all 
times, observe that you speak not in your official 
capacity, but as an individual, and a military 
man,- who feels for the honour and interest 
of ?ill military men. Should any such conversa- 
tion, with firm and distinguished chara6lers, be 
followed with any overtures or intrigues, make 
your report, and expe£l orders, before you engage 
yourself any further. 

Willi the chief of the demagogues or demo* 

crats associate seldom in public, but in private 

keep up the spirit of discontentment, of fadlion, 

yoL. n. li and 
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and of hope; with inferior members of parties 
dech'ne all both public and private society and 
connexion ; leave it to your inferior agents. As 
to pensions to individuals, or money to factious 
societies, make always your report before you 
give your promise, and gain time to inquire into 
the charadlers of the persons, and what probable 
service may be derived from their societies: 
!• X. is, however, the fittest person to transact 
those things ; leave them, therefore, to him, lest 
you sliouid expose or commit yourself; and avoid, 
as mtach as possible, all such intriguers or intrigues, 
except when some decisive blow is to be struck. 

Should you, by chance, meet iu company with 
known republicans and reformers, take care to 
hint, that they are not to judge of the future 
condudl of the First Consul in favour of liberty, 
from that which necessity forces him to adopt at 
present; that you are confident, should Provi- 
dence preserve his life, and Europe once enjoy the 
tranquillity it has lost by the many late, revolu- 
tionary convulsions, he will restore to French- 
men, a greater portion of liberty than the Romans 
enjoyed in the time of the Gracchi ; and that 
posterity shall not have to reproach him with per- 
mitting any other government to exist in Europe, 
but that of an universal republic. 

In 
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In die compny of aristocrats yoQ are to hold a 
di&rent language : speak of the dangers of inno« 
▼ation, the horrors of revolutions, and the neces- 
sity of ceasing to be any longer the dupes of spe- 
culative philosophers and revolutionary sceptics ; 
that the privileged orders are as necessary and in- 
dispensable in the present civilized state of man- 
l^ind, as equality is absurd, dangerous, and impos- 
sible: and that such are the real sentiments of the 
First Consul, his whole condud since in power 
has proved. 

England is the only country in the world where 
a diplomatic charaSer of talents and judgment lias 
so many and repeated opportunities to injure, to 
intrigue, and to embroil, and at the same time to 
complain of wrongs and insults, and even when 
he is himself the offender, to speak as the ofiendcd ; 
a paragraph in a newspaper, a word in a debate, 
or a toast at a club, which he may have paid for or 
provoked, will furnish him easily with com- 
plaint^ ei^ery week, if not every day. 

As the English ministers will probably shew 
somejealousy of our aggrandizements, and our en- 
deavours to exclude England from its former con- 
nexions with the Continent— should they make 
you any representations, on this or other sub- 
jeds, meet them with complaints of the non« 
z* 2 * executioa 
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execution of the Treaty of Amiens ; of their tyran- 
ny in the East Indies; of the libels in the ncws- 
. papers; of llie injuries and calumnies of their 
."writers against the First Consul ; and of the pro- 
teftion afforded to the Bourbons, and other 
French rebels. Sliould, however, some unfore- 
seen demand be made, or explanation insisted 
on, gain time — by referring to the decision ftf 
tlie First Consul, and await his orders. 

If any complaints are made about the seizure of 
British ships, or confiscation of British property 
in France ; say always, that France is the proper 
place to arrange those matters ; as England h for 
the arrangement of the claims of French Citizens 
there. 

Never give a dire£l answer to any proposals 
made, or to any sudden conplaints or offers. The 
want of instru£lions, and the necessity to consult 
your government, are always acceptable and ac- 
cepted excuses for delays, in political transadlions ; 
make use of them, even if your mind is made up 
on the subjeft in question, for fear of committing 
youjsclf or blundering. Few political transac- 
tions ar^ of a nature not admitting delays, and no 
delays can in the present state of Europe ever 
hurt any political transactions; but a negociaior 
.or minister, let his presence of mind be ever so 

great. 
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gi-eat, and his abilities ever so tried ; by giving ti 
decisive, and not a temporizing answer, may by 
one moment's forgetfulness, ,do his cause and 
his country morQ harm, than services of years 
could repair. 

Endeavour, if possible, to get an account of the 
real state of the East India Company's finances'; 
and an cxadl list of all ihe Native and European 
forces in English pay in the East Indies; of 
what force they are, of what religion and lan- 
guage, and to whar divisions they belong. Until 
our colonics there," are in our power, and the 
forces intended to be sent there have arrived, 
avoid all discussions concerning the usurpations 
of England, the complaints of the native Princes, 
or any thing that can give reason to suspqdt our 
future plans. — On this subjc^^ until further orders, 
9hserve the silence of the Treaty of Amiens. 

Spare no pains to obtain every information 
possible, oF the weak or vulnerable parts in In- 
dia ; where the greatest discontent reigns; where 
the English are most hated, and the French most 
liked. 

Amuse the ministers with the details of our 

misfortunes in the western atmosphere, so as to 

divert their attention from what we intend to do 

in the East. Be unceasing in your endeavours to 

I- 3 persuade 
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-pec^pdc them that, without their assistance in 
ships and money, we are unable to conquer the 
negroes at St. Domingo; observe that it is the 
common cause of France and England to pre- 
vent a repubhc, or rather an anarchy of negroes 
in -the West Indies ; wliich, sooner or later, 
must extend to Jamaica, and the other £iitisli 
colonies, and cause their ruin or separation from 
the mother-country. Should these arguments fail 
to determine England to afford us any assistance, 
and that you think the offer will be accepted, 
you may propose that England should keep St. 
Eustatia as a security, until what it may at pre- 
sent , advance to France, shall be repaid ; and 
should the advances of England exceed 12a mil- 
lions, any other Dutch colony in the West In^ 
dies (Surinam excepted) may be added as further 
security. Be careful, however, not to make those 
oflFers, without a certain prospeft of success, and 
after all other means have been tried in vain. 

Inquire how the public spirit is in Canada ; if 
the inhabitants are yet attached to France ; and 
if assisted by arms, ammunition, and money, 
W'hethcr there would be any prosped! in a future 
war, that tliey would rise and throw off the 
English yoke. Should any person of consequence 
and oC sense fi om that country call upon you» 

say 
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say that hk cotintrymen who emigrate to Louisi- 
ana, shall there be received with the same protec- 
tion and privileges as French citizens, and that it 
■was one of the motives of the First Consul in 
getting back that settlement, to afford an asylum 
there to his oppressed and injured countrymen at 
Canada. 

With X the Spanish, Prussian, and Dutch Mi- 
nisters, you are to live upon the most friendly 
and intimate terms ; do not, however, lose siglit 
of their movements and transactions. Gain the 
fiiendship of the Russian ambassador, and en- 
deavour to persuade him, that it was not the Jfi- 
irigues of France, but those of his enemies in 
Russia, that caused his disgrace by the late Em- 
peror. Should you conceive that any seasonable 
present of value from the First Consul would be 
acceptable, mention it, and it shall be sent you, 
accompanied with a letter from the First Consul's 
hand. Make, however, no unbecoming or de- 
grading advances. 

Witli the present Austrian ambassador be ra- 
ther distant, not however to offend, but enough 
to shew that he is under the personal displeasure 
of the First Consul. Watch his adiions striftly, 
and report if he continues to see the Boui bons, and 
the emigrants ; and if those speak well, or com- 
plain 
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plain of him, and with what other members of thfe 
Diplomatic Body he is most intimate ; accept of 
his invitations ; but be formal and regular, in re- 
turning invitation for invitation — visit for visit. 

Find out in your conversation with the Portu- 
guese ambassador, if he has abilities to see, and 
patriotlsjn to feel, for the degraded bondage in 
•which England keeps his country; if he has any 
partiality f(;r England or antipathy to France — 
if he mentions the conduft of Lasnes with pru- 
dence, anger, or contempt; if he be liked or dis- 
liked by the English ministers, and if his recep* 
tion at court is as gracious as that of the Imperial 
ambassadors: flatter him sometimes if you judge 
it proper — but watch Iiim at al] times. 

With the minisrers and diplomatic agents from 
the other powers and states, you are to follow the 
etiquette established in' England ; never forgietting 
or suffering to be forgotten, that you are the re- 
presentative of the first nation upon eanh. 

ShonM any one of them be particularly distin- 
guished for great talents, or for great defe6ls ; for 
hatred or partiah'ty for England or FVance; a fa- 
vourite with his own sovereign, or with the 
English ministers, report it. Be condescending 
to them iiKlivi;l"ally, but keep a vigilant eye upon 
them all, and upon what they are about. 

For 
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For the reasons explained to you, pay paiticu- 
lar attention to every thing concerning the Eng- 
lish finances, manu.adurcs, and coinnierce. Of 
the financial agents under vou, you may trust 15, 
51, and 60 ; 29 is doubtful, but 18 is a traitor 
to whom, when sufficient proofs of his delin- 
quency are colle£led, you may give a mission 
eithier to France or Holland, and he shall be 
taken care of. The reports of 29 must always 
be compared with those of 15, 51, and 60, be- 
fore believed or depended on, as he is very in- 
terested, and has many underhand transadlions 
not concerning France. Citizen Otto will leave 
you some notes regarding those and other agents, 
which you must often consult. His plan of in- 
fluencing and depressing the public funds, you 
must study, and follow at all times: it is a mas- 
ter-piece. In the financial and commercial in- 
trigues, as well as in those with the faSions, you 
are always to remain the mobile invisible ; you are 
to command, instru6t, and pratedt, but your 
agents are only seen, to a£l and transa£l. 

Procure a correftlistof all the persons possessing 
great property, with remarks of what their pro- 
perties consist ; whether in landed estates, in the 
funds, #r in goods; whether in the colonies of 
the East or West Indies; the amount of their 

certain 
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■certain revenue ; if they are supposed to spend the 
tvhole, or only a part; if they increase it or de- 
crease it. The list copied from the income tax 
^nd sent by M. Otto, is incorreft ; but since this 
tax has ceased, English vanity will get the better 
•of English cupidity, and a correcSl one may be 
easily procured, and is absolutely necessary fo r 
iixing loans and requisitions at our future inva- 
sion. 

Buy up all plans, drawings, and maps of the 
Einglish coasts, provinces, cities, fortifkations, 
tiock-yards, and wharfs ; all writings and remarks 
on the soundings, tides, and winds of England^ 
Scotland, and Ireland ; the produ6lions, popula- 
tions, resources, poverty or riches, of, all the 
countries where a landing may take place with 
advantage ; the chaTadler of the people of those 
-countries, their political opinions, their vices and 
prejudices. 

Endeavour to find out if the officers of the 
English navy have a favourable opinion of the 
First Consul ; if they speak the French language, 
and are of whig or republican principles ; and send 
over the names of those distinguished for naval 
abilities, and political or senatorial talents. 

Of those agents employed to watch the con- 
du(5l of the fi6urbon6, you can trust 2» 5, and 
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52 ; read the reports of the others, and pay the 
reporters, but not depend upon them ; of those 
about Pichegru and George 19, 44, and 66, may 
be believed; the others are too stupid to be either 
of service or harm, and may, without danger, 
be dismissed ; those about the bishops, and other 
emigrants and chouans^ 10, 12, 33, 42, and 
55, may be continued; but let tJje others knowj 
that their services ar^ no longer wanted in Eng^ 
bnd : give them passes to France, with promises 
of employment there/ under the police. 

Gjve seldom any grand feasts, but when you 
do give them, let them surpass others in splen- 
dour, taste, delicacy, and elegance : on some oc*- 
casions, such as the birth-day of the First Consul, 
the anniversary of the Republic, or if approved 
by the Consul, in honour of the birth -day of the 
King of England ; no money is to be spared to 
impress upon the minds of the English nation the 
greatrxess and generosity of tl>e French. Do not 
forget to order your subaltern agents to have all 
the particulars of these feasts noted in all the 
newspapers : the lower classes in England devour 
the desci:iption of feasts in their public prints, 
with the same avidity as the higher classes e^t of 
your dishes and drink of vour wine. 

Citizen Otto's list of authors and men of letters, 

is 
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is to be attended to ; but should yoti hear of, or 
discover any great talents in any other persons, 
court their acquaintance, offer a place in the Na- 
tional Institute, or a h'terary pension. To men 
of letters you are always to insinuate that pensions 
or places from the First Consul,' are only rewards 
for past labours, and not any pretensions or ex- 
peQations of future services ; that he looks on 
men of letters as fellow-citizens of all countries, 
and that their talents belong to no country; nei- 
ther to France nor to England, but to the Uni- 
verse. 

In your transadlions with Irish patriots, or 
with any oti.er persons, or in any things not 
mentioned here, you are to follow the instruc- 
tions to Citizen Otto, of the lOth 0(3ob|er, 1801 ; 
or, if you judge it necessary, ask for new ones. 

C. M. TALLEYRAND. 
Paris, Oiftoberao, i8o2. 

Anclicossy was, no doubt, prevented from exe- 
cuting many of the dangerous plots and intrigues 
laid down by the First Consul and his worthy 
minister, as a rule for his conduct in this coun- 
try ; fortunately for England and Europe, by the 
short coutinuance ot a peace which, without di- 
minishing the danger or expenc es of war, kept 
this country in a pejpetual aUrui uticl uncertainty, 

whilst 
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whilst Buonaparte, with all the advantage of 
peace, augmented his power and influence, more 
than the viAories of a successful war i bad enabled 
him. 

At Andreossy's return to Paris from this coun« 
try, Buonaparte desired him to copy and to sign 
an official memorial, charging our ministers with 
Bad faith, and abusing our beloved Sovereign and 
our nation : when Andreossy declined to lend his 
name to such an infamous deed, he was ordered 
to quit Paris, and to reside at a distance of thirt^p 
leagues. This disgrace continued until Buona* 
|>arte's journey to Brabant, when meditating on 
and considering the talents of all his new made ge- 
nerals for his great expedition, he was convinced 
that he could not do without Andreossy, and 
therefore recalled him, to head the staflFof one 
division in the army against England. 

It is but justice to say, that Andreossy has not 
only always spoken with respedt and sensibility, 
of his reception in this country, but tried, as far 
as was in his power, to alleviate the sufferings 
and distress of British prisoners in France ; and if 
he is now in arms against England, it is rather 
in obedience to command as an officer, than from 
inclination as an individual. 

VOL. II. M From 
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From the inibrmation he gained from TaBoy- 
Taod^aod co&rersation with Buonapade^ Andreossy 
aiTlved hereihighly ppejodiced, both against our go- 
vernment and our nation ^ but he had not resided 
here fcur weeks^ before he was convinced of Tal- 
leyrand's envious and revengeful exaggerations, 
ViuA Buonaparte's absurd and ridiculous conclu- 
sions ; and if rivalry or revolutionary fanaticism, 
prevented him froai regarding with philanthropy^ 
2ind impartiality^ the prosperity of a peopIe> who. 
l\ad beeo the only barrier against successful re* 
l^eliion; he could not, but in desiring the' de«v 
atrudlioa of the greauiess of England, esteem 
Englishmen, and admire their spirit and pa-^ 
irioti&m^. 



* Didionnalre Biographique, Les Receuils d' Anecdotes^ apd 
Xes^ouvelles a la mainfe Thermidor an xi, No. ii. have furpished 
tlie Author withaereral ioteretting particulars in this^ketch. 
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ADMIRAL BRUIX. 

Admiral Bruix, tlie commander in chlcC 
of.ihe French flotilla at Boulogne, and on tlic 
coast opposite England) was before the Revolution 
a lieutenant in the royal navy. Born a gentle- 
man, but of poor parents; he received his cduca* 
tion by the ^bounty of his King, in the Marine 
School at Brett. Ac an early age he entered the 
French navy, and served during the American 
war in the fieet under Count de Grasse ; insinu>» 
tting himself into the good graces of his com« 
-mander, he was by him, before the time fixed^ by 
the marine lawi in Prance^ promoted to the r^nk 
'6f an officer. After his benefador'fi defeat by 
Admiral Rodney, on the 12th of April, 178a, he 
joined his accusers, rivals, and enemies, and had 
the barefaced impudence to present " his own 
'promotion as an argument to prove that the Count 
either did not know, or did not care about the 
laws and regulations of his country, the instruct 
. tions of ministers, and the orders of his sove» 
reign--" 

Notwithstanding the ungenerous and illiberal 

sentiments of French intrigrters, the adversaries of 

CouiH de Grasse blamed Bruix's condud^i shun- 

M 2 ned 
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ned his society, and declined all connexion with 
him. He was challenged by the young Copnc 
de Grasse as a calumniatory but, like a coward^ he 
declined a contest where courage was required, 
and aspersion availed nothFng. From that mo^ 
'ment he was excluded the company of his com-* 
rades, and forbid the presence of his superiors i* 
and a report liaving been made to the King of his 
contemptible proceeding and behaviour, the mt-- 
nister of the marine, Marquis de Sarcine, sent him 
orders to quit Brest, and to retire amongst his re» * 
ktions upon full pay, which, on account of bii. 
and iheir poverty, was continued by royal favx>iue 
and benevolence. ,^ 

. With ^l other disgraced, degraded, ambitiouSt ' 
or vile citizens, he was dragged (prward by the 
Revolution from a well-deserved obscurity and ne- 
gleft, and he embraced therefore its cause with 
ardour. He is one of the very few officers of the 
royal French navy who have dishonoured them- 
selves by serving rebellion, or by fighting the 
battles of regicides. 

In 1790, when the cabinets of St. James's and 
Madrid were debating the question about Nootka 
Sound, and England was arming to defend its 
rights, the Spanish dollars operated upon the reve* 
lutionary consciences (^ Mirabeau^ Talleyrand^ and 
. ' other 
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otber leaders of the ConstitueDt Assembly — ^aind 
with thfcn convinced the majority of its members, 
oftheadvantagey and of the necessity, to change 
the family compaA into a national contrail and 
alliance. A fleet was therefore ordered to be fitted 
OQt at Brest, to assist Spain in case of a rupture 
with England; and Count Albert De Riomes 
was,, by the King, appointed its commander. 
This admiral, who had been brought up in stri6t 
principles of honour^ who was accustomed to sub* 
mission and respedl towards his superiors, desired^ 
to enforce duty and obedience amongst his officers 
and ^feriors, and disciph'ne amongst his men. 
This did not agree with the proje<5ls, passions, and 
interest of the rebellious heroes of the day. The 
knd forces were already disorganized by their 
emissaries, and by their management; and sit 
Toulon^ some few months before. Count Albert 
de Riouies had a narrow escape from the then, 
fashionable lanSem of the preachers of La Fayette's 
sacred right of insurrection ; but at Brest the fe* 
▼olutionary propagators had not hitherto obtained 
tl^e same success. Bruix was, therefore, Sent there 
by the Marine Committee of the National Assem- 
bly, accompanied by some inferior agents: by 
libek on liberty and equality, by explanations and. 
extensions of the rights of men, his patriotic la* 
M 3 hours 
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hours were not longunavaiHng. In six weeks lime,' 
tiie whole fleet was in confusion and anarchy ; 
the oflScers were insulted, and threatened, with- 
their admiral, as aristocrats ; and Count Albert 
De Riomes designed, in disgust, the supreme- 
power over a fleet, where every man wished to- 
command, and nobody would obey ; and where^ 
the sailors, instead of assisting in ^he equipment 
,and manoeuvres of the ships, were debating and 
deliberating about the dodirities of a jacobin club,, 
lately instituted by Citizen firuix, and of which 
many of them had become members.. 

The emigration now became general amongst 
the officers of the royal navy, and those who re* 
itiained gained rapid advancement. Bruix ^was,. 
therefore, appointed captain of a frigate, ^nd serv* 
ed as such during the winter 1792, in the hrUHant\ 
expedition under Admiral Truguet, in the Me* 
diterranean, where he bravely insulted the King- 
of Naples, by the visit of a grenadier ambassador j; 
and with the loss of two ships of the line, and* 
three thousand troops, made a ^V/<?i^j attack oa* 
Cagliari, la Sardinia. 

When France, in 1 793, declared war against 
England, the National Convention ordered hioi- 
to Brest ; and he was slightly wounded in the bat*^ 

tit 
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tic with Lord Howe on the 1st of June, 1794^ 
He wrote on this occasion to the national repre- 
sentative, Jean Bon St. Andre, at present a con- 
snlar prefeft, formerly a protestant clergyman, 
but then, as a member of Robespierre's Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, the diretSor of the naval 
force at Brest ; a shocking letter, dated Brest, th& 
24th Priarial, year 2, and preserved in a work 
called Le^ Annales du Terrorismcy and from which* 
the following lines are extradled: '* Citizen re- 
presentative of the French people, our hte want 
of success was entirely owing to the want of afli- 
vity^f our republican guillotine — let a guillotine 
be fixed in permanency (en permanence) on board 
every man of war, frigate, cmter, sloop, and, if 
possible, in every boat ; let its axe never be rusty^ 
let the continual cutting oiFthe heads of cowards 
and traitors keep it polished widi the blood of 
these enemies to equality ; let the guillotine, the 
saint guillotine, and nothing but the saint guillo- 
tine, be your order of the day ; h?t death follow 
suspicions and the suspefted, as the shade the- 
body ; accustom our sailors to wade in blood as 
much as in water^ and the empire of the c^cean and 
of the vvorld i^ ours." A man who professedsuch 
humane sentiments in 1794, is no doubt worthy 
t^ eommandi in 1803, against England, an expoi. 

dicion^ 
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dition, where, according to his Corsica^ sove* 
reign's own words, he has ninety-nine to one 
against him. 

^ When he assumed his present command, Bruix 
issued a proclamation, which is a true appendiss 
to the above quoted letter. The subjedl is difie->. 
rent, but the style is the same ; he . speaks of his, 
hero Buonaparte in 1803, as bespoke in 17949 
of his.then hero, the saint guillotine ; both these 
heroes, the instrument of death, the saint guillo- 
tine, as well as the murderer and poisoner, tlic 
saint Buonaparte, are equally worthy the adora?> 
tion and admiration of citizen Bruix. 

** Head-quarters^ at Boulogne y July 30, 1803. 

**E. BRUIX, COUNSELLOR OF STATE, AND AD-i- 
MIRAL TO THE NATIONAL FLOTILLA DE- 
STINED TO CARRY WAR TO ENGLAND. 

" The First Consul, when he signified to mt 
your destination, honoured me with the title of 
your admirah He sends me to you to condu(9:^ 
your exertions in the career of glory which his. 
genius has prepared for you. What man, at thi^ 
distinguished proof of the confidence of a hero,. 
would not be raised above himself? who wpuld' 
4aubt of his own powers? BraVe seamen^ the 

choice 
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choice of Buonaparte renders me worthy to march 
at your head I Your zeal and your bravery are 
pledges to me, thiit we shall fulfil his exi>e6lations. 
Already you have the cry of vengeance ; our 
towns and distrifls bring in their voluntary gifts 
in multitudes. All Frenchmen are ready to 
miarch to punish a government which is an enemy 
to the peace of the world, and especially an enemy 
to the glory and welfare of our country. You 
ate first called to this great enterptise. To yoi» 
your country first commits the care of satisfying 
her just' vengeance. Be certain that you will 
fulfil your noble destination. Recolledl tliat the 
viftory begins in your docks, and in your marine 
and military exercises. See those ships which iih» 
solently cruize along our shores ; at sight of youf 
labours they may return, and say to their govern- 
roent, * A fearful day is preparing-^the winds 
and sea, again favourable to the Conqueror of 
Egypt, may in a few hours bring him to our. 
coasts, and with him the innumerable compa- 
nions of his glory !' 

" To hasten this result, it is my first duty to 
establish a severe discipline in the national fio* 
tilla : subordination will regulate your efforts ; 
that alone can add to the aflivity of your labours. 
Sailor$ ! we are oa the field of battle: to lose a 

moment 
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moment would be criminal cowardice. Re* 
double, therefore, your zeal, multiply your ser* 
vices, arid the nation which oppresses the seas will 
be conquered by terror, before it experiences the 
fate of arms, and sinks beneath the blows of ouf 
heroes. 

(Signed) " BRUIX/'^ 

After the death of Robespierre, Bruix shared^ 
JiNith other terrorists, the contempt and hatrc^ of 
his countrymen, and tlierefore, by some yean re* 
treat, tried to bury criminality in forgctfulncag*. 
[When, in the winter 1797, Buonaparte meditated 
' his expedition against Egypt^ he consulted firuixy 
ivith all other officers of the former royal natvjr^ 
1¥ho had not emigrated, and presented him Id 
Barras, who soon after promoted him fo be aa 
Admiral. For a short time during 1798, he had 
the ministerial pcrt-foIio of the marine ministry, 
which he resigned for the coiimand over the 
fleet at Brest. h\ 1799, he had the good luck^ 
with his fleet, to escape the English cruizcrs, to 
make a junction with the Spanish fleet, and to 
return with it to Brest, there to retain it as a se^ 
curity for the submission of the court of Madridi^ 
of whose policy and intentions about this period 
tl?e French Diredory seemed to Jiave some doubts. 

Whca 
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TVben Buonapane effected the rerolution of 
die 9ch November, 1799, Braix was at Paris, ia 
die secrets of the usurper, and sent by him, with 
Talleyrand, to Barrasi to procure his resignation 
at a diredlor. He was soon afcerwaids created 
one of Buonaparte's couuseilors for the marine 
section of the council of state, although continued 
in his command at Brest ; he has ever since been 
intriguing to become a minister, but cither Buo- 
naparte does not confide in his capacity, or sus« 
pe£ls his probity ; and his present command 
proves that he is thought rather a desperate citi- 
zen than a brave and able admiral ; that his life is 
judged of little value, and his talents of less ; that 
Buonaparte desires rather to get rid of a trouble- 
some courtier, or to force a disagreeable person, 
whom he sends to destrudlion, 10 augment by 
$omc unforeseen chance his artificial greatness, in 
which fortune has more claims than merit, to 
which talents have not much contributed, and 
virtue, honour and humanity are strangers* 

Bruix is about forty-four years of age ; of a 
weak constitution, but -of an adlive mind ; his 
manners are supple and insinuating, and he is 
now the hunxble valet of Buonaparte, as he was for- 
merly of La Fayette, Brissot, Marat, Robespierre, 
and Barras. He is believed to possess more bravery 

than 
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tbancapaclcy, more prehensions than Information ; 
he has neither the esteem nor the confidence of 
the officers add men under his command, and * is 
commonly called " The Citizen of the saint guil- 
lotine, the Officer of Clubsj and the Admiral of 
Anti-chambers/' - 
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, Th£ families of legitimate s^overeigns am. 
Icoown, their ancestors are esteemed, ektolled, cen-* 
sured, or calumpiated, according to their merits, 
talents, and vices ; or as envy is excited, or hatred' 
provoked. Of the lineage of usurpers; genen^ljT, 

- little accpunt is given, and that little doubtful ; be-» 
cause, while their adherents flatter them, tkcir 
opposers revile them, and while some, assert that 
they descend from an ancestry as illustrious as 
eminent, .others pretend to prove their. fiDrcfathei*s 
' to have beea as vile, as criminal. 

. According lo some. Carlo Buonaparte, the fa- 
ther of him who iias usurped the throne of: 
France, and dragged his race and relatives front- 

^. obscurity, wa$ a gemlemaa descended from a; 
Tqscan family, butjscttjed 200 yearssin Qohicst^j 
although they. arel forced to, sxkhoMrlodgc:; rJut,- 
during^ the cjvil troubles, he had served^as.a, cpm- 
mon soldier under General Paoli, and tJiat it.wq^s 
the beauty of his wife, and her connexion with 
ViOi^. II. ' N Mi-, 
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Mr. De Marboeuf, commander for the King of 
France^ in Corsica, yvhich made him leave the 
£eld for the forum, by procuring him a place as 
the King^s attoraey. 

Carlo Buonaparte . was a man of so little 
xibih'ty, that it demanded att Mr. De MarbcRuf 's 
partiality for Madame Buonaparte, to keep him 
iQ a situation, where he^ could not transaA even 
the little that was necessarily required of hrm* 
He was dull, mischievous, but not jealoBS.; his 
wife brought him eight children, whdm the^m 
ds If maison, Mr. De Marboeuf, assisted to bring 
up, and to provide for ; and if they owed their ex- 
istence to a Corsican, their education was paid 
for by a Frenchman. Possessing no more indus- 
try than capacity, he lived and died poor, and be- 
queathed his offspring and their mothejr, to the 
kind care of her kind protcElor and supporter *. 

So far, and no fartlier, go the ingenious ad- 
mirers or adulators of the First Consul ; but who 
were his grandfather and great-grandfather, they 
pass over ia silence. On the other hand, the 
'enemies more to usurpation than of the 
usurper, enter into several and distind particu- 



• Recueil d' Anecdotes, Le Croid Homme, «nd Di^iooDairt 
Biographique, 

brs; 
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feii-s ; which, although published in France, have 
never been contradi61ed, or proved riot to b& ge- 
nuine, except by sending ih^ supposed Anthor to 
the Temple, and afterwards without k trial to 
Cayenne: there was printed in l8oo a pamphlet, 
tvhich they called •* Th Gemalogy of Brutus^ Aly^ 
Napoleone Buonapartgy the Corsican, Successor to the 
French Bmrbom ;*' of which the following is an 
cxtra^ : 

. •* After the disgrace of Theodore King of 
Corsica^ the Republic of Genoa published an of* 
fictal paper, to make him and his adherents more 
ridiculous and despised, entitled, < A List of all 
Persons ennobled by the Adventurer calling him- 
self King Theodore of Corsica.' This list was 
printed by. the widow Rossi, at Genoa, in 1744^ 
aild contains, pages 6 and 7, some curious re- 
marks upon, and concerning the usurper's family, 
more to be depended on, than those which fear, 
interest, meanness, and adulation have fabricated, 
«ince he seated himself' upon the throne of the 
bourbons. 

*< Wlien, on May 3d, 1736, Porto- Vecchio 

wasattac^d, a butcher from Ajaccio, called Jo- 

sepho Buona, brought a seasonable assistance with 

a band of vagabonds and robbers; -who, during 

N 2 the 
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the civil troubles, had chosen him for their leader;, 
in return, King Theodore on the aext day, or 
4th of May, 1736, created him a nobleman, and 
permitted him, a&. a menoorandura of his services, 
to add to his namecf fiuona, the final terminatioo, 
parte. His wife^s name was Hisiria, daughter of 
ajourneyman tanner at Bastia. Carlo fiuona, the 
father of Josepho Buona, kept a wine-housc for 
sailois^ but being accused atxl convidlcd of mur- 
der and robbery, he died a galley-slave at Genoa, 
1724; his wife, as an accortipUce, and who, cm! 
account of her extremely vicious chara^er, WM 
called La Birba, died at Genoa in 1730,^ in the 
house of corre<Slion. These were the grsn4 anir 
great-grand parents of his Consular Majesty ;-wbo 
his father was, is well known, and that he s<rve4 
and betrayed by tui^ns his country, during the 
civil wars* 

** After France had conquered Corsica, he was 
a spy to the French governors, and his wife 
their mistress. From this pure and virtuous souret 
descends Brutus, Aly, Napoleone Buonaparte, the 
succc8S9r of the Bouibons, born in a country 
whose inhabitants were, in the time of the Ro- 
mans, held in such detestation, for their infamous 
and treacherous disiposition, that they would not 

have. 
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have them even for slaves ; and of whom Seneca, 
vrbo resided long amongst them, has said, as if 
he had imbibed the prophetic spirit, 

Piima lex, illis ulcisci ; altera, vivere rapto; 
Tcrtia^ men lire ; quarU, negare Deos. 

SINSCA 01 COft.ilCI»« 
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, MATER GRACCHORUM. 

Letitia Raniolini^ the mother of th« 
BaonaparteSy is by some said to be the daughter 
of an attorney, by others, of a blacksmith. At 
the age of fifteen, she made a faux-pas with a 
friar, and at sixteen married the soldier, Carlo 
Baonaparte. Her education had been so to- 
tally neglected, that when she was picked up 
by Mr. De Marboeuf, she could neither read nor 
, write, and her own brother, a poor curate, was en- 
gaged and paid by him, for iostrudling her ; while 
he himself taught her to perform, t^e honours 
of bis house. Possessing a natural, though un- 
cultivated genius, she soon repaid, by her im- 
provement and attentions, the cxpences and 
anxiety of her friend. In her younger years she 
was prettyi jgther than handsome ^ her conversa- 
N 3 tioa 
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tiotr was trivial, but pleasing and agreeable, "by 
htr manner of expressing herself. She was accus- 
ed of blending thel^lian cunning wil,h the Corsi- 
can duplicity, prudery \vith wantonness ; and, to 
coy.ef all fashiopable. vices with religious hypo- 
crisy, she went regularly to church, and religion 
always appeared to occupy a mind, vacant, if not 
wicked. She confessed once in the week, got 
her absolution, sinned, and confessed again. She 
wore, and she yet wears upon her person, the 
relics of some saint ; she was, and is yet, stri£l in 
bcr ^external devotidny fast-days, and infliftions on- 
herself, of severe penances and mortifications. 

After the death of her benefa6tor, and by the 
Revolution, which deprived her of a pension 
settled on her by him^ ^he was reduced to tlie 
greatest indigence. Her eldest daughter having 
married Bacchiochi, a cotron ' manufadJurer at 
Basle, she received from him an* annuity of %\% 
hundred liv res (25I. sterl.) ; upon which, and some 
millinery wchrk of her other daughters^ she sub- 
sisted tmnl'Niipolconc obtained from the hands of 
Barf as, the 'widow bf the guillotined General 
Beatibarnois. ' 

Before Napoleone went to Egypt, in 1798, be' 
deposited a capital, of which the interest, twcliTe 
thousand livtes, or (500!. sterL), Was left at her 

disposal. 
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disposal, to provide for herself, her youngest son>; 
and two daughters yet unmarried. ^ 

During the absence of Napoleone, she was res. 
garded with such an air of caution, suspicion, and 
superiority by his wife, that notwithstanding all 
her Christianity,* she can hardly forget or forgive 
It. She was despised as a person^richout birth and 
education, and shunned or insulted because she 
was believed to watch the conduil of her daugh- 
ter-in-law, which could not always stand thescrti« 
rinv. When Napoleone liad usurped the suprcnoe . 
power, she obtained apartments in the castle ^ of 
the Thuilleries ; but though she lives under the 
^ame roof with Madame Napoleone, she neither 
likes her, nor has she spared any pains to set her 
W>n against his wife. With the charitable dispo- 
*sition of a Con»ican bigot, she has more than once 
intrigued to persuade the Consul to a separation, 
if not to a divorce ; but his, jwlicy and fear have 
gotten the bcttei- both of his owtt desire and^the 
intii<yues and hatred of his mother. 

o 

Since her daughter's marriage with Louis Buo- 
'naparte, Madame Napoleone has gained much in- 
'Htiencc over her husband, and in ' proportion les- 
• scned that of his moth^', whom the Arthbi^op 
of Paris ind her own confessor, both ift the in- 
' tcrcsti- of Madame Napdeone, have-'^advised ' to 

seek 
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seek a reconciliation, and forget what has passed^ 
or supposed to have passed, injurious or ofFensive 
to her ; and their advice has so far heen followed, 
that these two ladies live in pcace^ though not in 
friendship or familiarity. 

When the religious concordat had been agreed 
to and ratified in France, the Pope's nuncio^ the 
Cardinal Legate Caprara presented her from his 
Holiness, with some very precious relics ; amongst 
others, a finger of Sr. Xavier, having the quality 
to keep off evil and haunting spirits, because^ 
though her consular son neither believes in a God^ 
nor in his angels and saints, she dreads ghosts, 
goblins, and the devil; and such is her supcrsti,. 
tious and ridiculous terror, that she never dares to 
remain alone in a room, or after dark to go out 
without somqbody to accompany her. She passes 
several hours every day in consulting soisdisartt 
witches, in whom she places great confidence, 
and in having her fortune told by cards or in coffee 
cups. 

It is reported in thfj Corsican family, that whca 
. Madame Buonaparte was pregnant with Napo- 
leone, '* an Algerine woman, slave to a Sardinian 
lady, travelling in Corsica, pred'UIed that the 
child in her womb should live to create kings 
)in(l,4i£iate to emperors >. but that lie sh9uld pe- 
rish 
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rish at an early age by the hands of a young Wb* 
man. With a large Up, smaU nose, fair hair, and 
black eyes." Slie has such an implicit faith iQ 
this prediflion, that two of her relations whom she 
sent for from Corsica, were ordered back to that 
island, under the idea tliat ihey bore, some resem- 
blance to such a person. It is even said that Na^ 
poleone hrmsclf is nor entirely free from scruples^ 
and therefore approves his mother^ failings, and 
^eiak and laughable pi-ecautions« A priest lately 
made his fortune by staggering .her. ir^lief, in this 
prophecy, and assunug her, as a christian astrclo^ 
geff that, according to the Apocalypse, *' She is 
ID live to the age of ninety; after her death be 
proclaimed a 'aaint, and diat her son Napoleons 
it to be pres^ntt at her canonization." As she u 
m^irijay-two' years old, and this priest is re<* 
tpe&cd as a very virtuous and devout man, this 
has weakened or takeft away a part of her appre- 
hension of Npp^leone dying young. Many of 
her intimates think that this priest was engaged 
hy somebody in the Buonaparte family to diminish 
tier own and her son's alarms. 

• Mjfdame Buonaparte's apartments, besides relics^ 

are croyvded with phials, with drops to prolong 

life, and to restore youth and vigour; with boxes,. 

containitig- sympathetic povvders for tljq contintt* 

-> . * ancc 
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ance of her. son's success, in the world, and his 
afiedlion for her, and. with' counter-ijx>isoiis tp 
preserve his life from the attempts of his enemies. 
• At certain periods of the year she docs not suf- 
fer any body besides herself to prepare and dress 
the Consul's vidluals, and wlien he is. not travel- 
ling, she tastes every plate containing nourisli- 
ment destined for him, because a necromancer 
bas calculated, that during some months of every 
year Napolcone i^.ex(>osed to die. by ppison ; but 
that at all twnes her care and inspe^on over bis 
food is useful, and a preservative of hii existeaccp 
health, aud safety. . 

Madame Buonaparte has rather been a weak 
thana gooil mother to her children^ ofteiier over* 
looking their, faults than correding their errorst 
or reprobating, thetr offences. She has taught 
them to pray to God, but not to let their condudl 
bespeak their reverence of religion, and their faith 
in a Divinity. All her sons are of vicious and 
immoral principles, and all her daughters have 
been early relaxed, coirupted and • licentiouj* 
Lucien and Madame Le Clerc were I>er favoorite 
phildrenfrom their youth ; but Napoleonewashis 
own and her master even when a boy; and she 
rather dreads than loves him, rather fears any ac« 
cident happening to hini on account of its coujse* 

queuce 
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^Qcnce to.tbe whole finnfly, than with regard to 
him as her son, and it is tor the lite ot the First 
Consul, and not for the life of Na[K>leone Buona* 
patte, that she is so very anxious, that she ran« 
sacks scriptures, consults conjurors, believes in 
witchcraft, prays to God, and excommunicates 
the devil. 

Her political influence is not great, and she has 
sense enough not to meddle much with politics or 
stateaflBiirs. Of the revolutionary bisliops, eight, 
however, owe their sees to her recommendation, 
and three of the cardinals their ranks and dignities, 
and she had carte blancki from her son for the 
nomination of all the curates at Paris and in Cor- 
sica. 

In the spring of 1802, after the publication of 
the concordat with the Pope, by the advice of 
some pious counsellors, she demanded and desired 
td* be founder of some convents for nuns ; but 
Napoleone cut the business short, by telling hcr^ 
that if in the Bible she could shew him a passage 
where nuns are luentioned, he would permit ber 
So erefl convents, not only in France, but all 
over Italy, Switzerland and Holland. 

According to the Uvre Rouge, by Bourriennc, 
Madame Buonaparte has received two millions of 
livres as an establishment ; presents co the amount 

of 
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©f 600,000 livrcs^and die has ao annuity of one 
ipUlion two hundred thousmid. hvres, ^fiich, as 
«he resides naostly witlithe First Consul, she dis- 
tributes anflongst her other children. 

In her dress, Madame Buonaparte is. plain, ia 
ipanners unassuming, but iu her looks is perceived 
a continual agitation and uneasiness, either abou0 
her own future welfare, or the present existence 
of the First Consul. At the'Thuilleries, as well 
as at St. Cloud, she has a private chapel joining 
her bed-roottJ, and a private chaplain, occupying 
an apartment next to . the chapel. This priest: 
is an old Corsican, who has been her confessor 
for nearly forty years, and she i& said to pass even 
whole nights with this holy man in her chapel) 
in prayers and meditations*. 



^* Many of th« particular) mentioned in this sketch, are found kl 
«' pami(hlet, called La Sainle Famille, printed last year, at Paris, 
and in the different numbers of Les Nouvelles ala Maine. 
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Joseph BuoNAPAHTE.thc elder brother of 
the First Consul, was, before the Re^ution, a 
clerk to aa attorney at Ajaccio, in Conica. 
Having less vanity and less talents than many of 
the other members of his family, he passed his 
time in obscurity and penury, and continued 
quietly and undisturbed to reside in his country*||^ 
during its occupation by England. 

When the crimes of his brother, Napoleone, 
had thrown the mistress of Barras into his arms, 
y^itb the command over the army in Italy, the in* 
trigoes of tlie Direftory caused Joseph to be 
chosen, for the department of Liamone, a mem- 
ber in the Council of Five Hundred. . In thig 
place he seldom ascended the tribune, or ma'dc 
himself remarked for any thing, but his silent vote 
always in favour of the dire£torial fa£lion and its 
plots to oppress and enslave Frenchmen. In the 
Spring of 1797, he was suspected to^be Barras* 
fpy upon the conduft of the loyal members of the 
Legislative Body, who shunned, despised and in-, 
suited him. He was reh'cved from this disagree- 
.able situation by his brother's demand^ and his 

vov II. o prom^ 
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promotion by the Dlreftory, in August the same 
year, to be ambassador at Rome. 

Pius VI. the virtuoiis Sovereign Kfi/er the Pa- 
pal territory, had some few months before, by 
numerous territorial and pecuniary sacrifices, 
t)ought and concluded a peace witli Napoleone 
Buonaparte, for the French RepuWtc and its go-» 
vernments *• Of the contra^ing parties, the Pope, 

the 

* On the occasion of this peace, which th« interest of France 
4emiin^e<l, and the hamanity of the Pope consented to sign, the 
^|hvo following Ifctter? passed betweenthe chief of (he Cdth^Kc nit* 
gion* and a C^eneral of no religion. 

TO GENERAL fiVON AFARTB* 
»OP« PIUS V I. 
Dear Son, health and apostolic benedidlion« 
Desifing lo terminate amicably our differences with the FVendk 
Republic, by the retreat of the troops wJiich you command, «Pl 
•end and depute to you as our plenipotentiaries, two ecclesiastics»tbe 
Cardinal Mathei, who is perleAly known to you, and Mr. Galeppi; 
and two seculars, the Duke Don Louis Rrasehi, our nephew, and 
the Marquis Camiilo Massinio, who are invested with our fall 
powers, to concert, promise and subscribe* such conditions, as we 
kope will be just and re.isonable, obliging ourselves, under our faith 
and word« to approve and ratify them ia special form, «n order that . 
they may be vaJid and inviolable in all future time. Atttir^ of 
the sentiments oj good tvillf luhicbyu have manijesttd^ we Amv* 
mist ained from removinf^ any thing from Rome^ by which you 
^uill he ptrsuadtd of the entire confidence which W£ rcposo im 
you* We conclude by assuring you of our molt perfect esteem^ 
and presenting you vvith the paternal apostolic benedi^ion. 

PIUS. P. P. VI, 
^ivtn at St. Peter's, in Rome, the i2th Fcbniury, 1797, 
ihc aad year of our ponuficate. 
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the only sufferer, and who had any real com. 
plaints to mal$e, i?vas the only sincere one. The 
direQorial rulers and their general, were at this 
period tormenied by the fury of an univeisal re- 
public, and their favourite plan and ambition was^ 



BUONAFARTE, GENERAL IN CHIEF OF THE ARMT OV 
ITALY, TO HIS HOLINESS THE POPE. 

Head-quaters at Toleniitn^ t f^ntese, ^tb Year, 

"HOST «OX.'y FATBl'lt, 

. I ovght to thank ytur Holiness- for the obliging thiags «ont»iae4 
in the letter which you have taken the trouble to write to me. 
' The peace between the French Republic and your Holineei it 
|iiit tignei ; I felicitate myself in bcin^ able to cbatribate to youc 
personal safety. 

' I entreat your Holiness to guard against the persons now at 
HomCf wko are. sold to the courts* thil "enemies of peace, or who 
tufier themselves to be guided exclusively by the passion of hatrec^ 
which the loss of territory naturally engenders. 

Europe knows the faelfic inciination^ and the virtue oj your 
Jtioiiuete, The French Repuhiic infill be one, oJ the truest 
friends juj Rome, 

I send my aid- de. camp, chief of brigade, to express to your 
HolineH the perfe^ veneration whicli 1 have'for your person^ 
and to entreat you to conikie in the desire which 1 have 'to give 
you, on every occasion, the respect and veneration with which I 
have the honour to bei 

Your most obedient servant, 

J3UONAPARTE. 
Within t6n months from the date of this letter the Pope was m 
fetters, and his truest friend, the French Republic, occupied and 
plundered Rome, and established an atheistical republic upon the 
iiiiof of the Chjriftian xeligion. 

OZ tQ 
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to revive the ancient Roman commonwealth. 
No sooner, therefore, was the peace at Tolen- 
tino signed, than a swarm of jacobin emissaries 
were sent to Rome, to conspire and spread dis- 
affection and atheism amongst the subjects of the 
Holy See. Determined to carry their point by their 
old means of exciting insurredions, the Diredlory 
bad chosen Joseph Buonapate to protedl by hit 
diplomatic charadler, atid as a privileged person, 
the rebellious and revolutionary insurgents and 
traitors, instigated and inslrudled by republican 
France- From the moment of his ar-ival, plotSf 
insurre£lions, and incendiary placards, were daily 
produced ; under his influence, all persons con- 
fined for treason and sedition, or, as he gently 
termed it, for political opinions, were liberated 
from prison; his palace became their constant 
rendezvous, and he appeared as the patron of a 
iete, at which all the vagabond and desperadoes 
in Rome were collecSted, called The Feast of Li" 
berty! These men, headed by French jacobins, 
formed a plan for revolutionizing Rome. They 
began their career by ereSing poles, as trees of 
liberty, surmounted with red cnps, and dancing 
round them at midnight, and by forming false 
patroles to elude the police, and throw the city 
into confusion \ and fixed on Innocents-day . ior 

the 
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the completion of their projcdl. In the afternoon 
of that day, or on December 28th, 1797, a large^ 
party assembled in the street called the Lungara, 
opposite the Ambassador's residence, where a 
Frenchman attended, delivering to them national 
cockades, and s\k Paul-pieces, (35 shillings), to 
be expended in liquor. Their conversation, di- 
rciled by prepared incendiaries, turned on the 
common topics of popular complaint, the dis- 
tresses of the poor, and dearness of provisions ; a 
revolutionary abbe made a long harangue, inter- 
laitlcd and enforced by perverted texts from Holy 
Writ, to prove t!iat the time was arrived for the 
Overthrow of their existing government. Ani- 
mated by these discourses, and secure of protec* 
•tion from the French Ambassador, Joseph Buona- 
parte, the mob sallied forth, seized the guard-house^ 
and attacked the Ponte Sesta. At thjs placet 
however, they were repulsed by the military, and 
pursued to the Ambassacbr's hotel, the Corsini 
palace, whither they retirc<l for shelter.; Joseph 
Puonaparte and his associates, hastening from their 
lipartments, rusliet^ ia the midst of the mob with . 
^rawa swords: a great tumult and .some, firing 
ensued, in which a dozen persons lost their lives, 
among: whom was General Daphot, affianced to 
JosephVshtcy. ....:. 

.. - 03 Immc- 
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Immedrately on this event, Joseph Buonaparte 
retired to his palace, and, pn the ensuing morning, 
at six o'clock, quitted Rome, obstinately deaf to 
all propositions of explanation or apology. He 
forwarded from Floretice an exaggerated account 
of this transaftion to France, which furnished the 
Directory with the pretext ihcy had so long and 
ardently desired. In vain did the Papal Govern- 
ment offer every kind of acknowledgment and 
atonement ; in vain did they tender implicit and 
unconditional submission : orders were immedi* 
ately issued for General Berthicr to revolutionize 
Ron^e, and give up the country to pillage* 

This faithful detail, copied from a loyal and 
able contemporary writer, unlooses the Gordiaa 
knot of French republican diploinatk ciiicanery*. 
and tc.e revolutionary Machiavelism of its Am- 
bassador, and almost proves what an Italian au«^ 
thor printed at Verona, in 1799, that General 
Buonaparte destined his brother Joseph, and hit 
brother-in-law Duphot, for the two grst consult 
of the (by France) renewed Roman Republic; 
but which, the well-merited death of Duphor> 
and the different views, and perhaps jealousy of 
the Direflory, prevented from taking place. 

Of the condud of Joseph Buonaparte on thit 
occasion, opinions are not much divided; even 

Frencji* 
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Frenchmen agree, that he must want as well ho- 
nour, religiqp, delicacy, and probity, as talents 
and sense, in sufFering himself to become the des- 
picable tool of ambition, or of ihc ambitious ; and 
it is not a little degrading to the present Chief of 
the Roman Catholic religion, tiiat he has signed^ 
in 1802, the concordat for establishing religion in 
France, with this same man> wlio, by his in- 
trigues in 1797, signed the death-warrant of reli- 
gion in Italy, and of his own religious predecessor* 

During Napoleone's absence in Egypt, Joseph 
was again ele£led a member of tiie Council of 
Five Hundred, but the cabals of the fadUous at 
this period, the danger of notoriety, the defeat of 
his brother before St. Jean d'Acre, and his critical 
situation in Egypt, made liim resign his place as 
a deputy, which he could no longer enjoy either 
with profit or safety. 

At his brother's unexpe61ed return to France^ 
after his desertion from the army of the East, Jo- 
seph left his retreat, and, with Napoleone and' 
Talleyrand, j^otted the revolution which was 
effected at St, Cloud, and seated a Buonaparte 
upon the throne of the Bourbons. He was soon 
after apppinted a counselljr of state in the sec- 
tion of die home department, or interior. 

Frenchmca were now as insensi^r to losses at , 
* * ' indif- 
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indiFerem aboui ad va:nta*gcs ;, disgusted with the 
war, thejt disregarded viiSloties^and their only wish* 
theiir only cry> was peace. Napoleone was the 
favourite of the people, not so much for his goq-» 
quests^ as for his policy of always talking of peace^ 
9nd of his endeavours to obrain it. He knew^ 
therefore, that any person of his family negotiating^ 
and «gning the termination of hostilities, would 
endear them to the gifldy French nation ; and, by 
procuring a general pacificacion, produce a tem- 
porary tranquillity, lessen the ii justice, and pal* 
liate the tyranny oi his usurpation, and give hira 
time to Organize his consular government. Jo» 
Seph Buonaparte was therefore sent lb negotiate 
with Austria at Luncville, in the winter of 1800, 
where he signed t^^e Definitive Treaiyi on the 
9th of February, 1801. On the lOtlvAof Scptem* 
ber following he concluded, at Paris, a Conven- 
tion with the Pope ; ZiWd at Amiens, on the 27th 
of March, 1802, he terminated the war with 
England. 

When a person is backed by ^oo,oco'hayonets,. 
assisted by well-drawn instruflions, and accom- 
panied by able secretaries, it is neither difficult ta 
negotiate, nor to did^ate treaties, conventions, of 
concordats. The arguments. of bayonets alwtHrs 
tianry eonyifttott wrtli thcnty. shoheff conftrcfiees, 
' force 
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/brce sacrifices, bring about coQclusions» and bid 
defiance to the acknowledged laws of nations, ba- 
lance of power, political justice, the prerogatives 
of sovereigns, and tlje rights and liberties of tlie 
people. Austria was weakened and humiliated 
by the Treaty of Luneville ; by the Convention ac 
Paris the Pope was insulted, and religion de* 
graded ; and, at the same (ime» the politics, mo-^ 
rakand religions of the Continental Nations, wero 
reduced to the same level, and to depend entirely 
upon the caprice, passions or ambition of the re- 
volutionary and military despot in France. For- 
tunately for the civilized world, that this was not 
cxaftly the case with the Treaty of Amiens, it* 
short duration proves; and England, therefore, 
may yet claim the respedl of coniemporaries, the 
gratitude and admiration of posterity, as the pro« 
tedlor of the weak, the harrier to ambition, the 
check to selfisliness ; the example of virtuous mode- 
ration, and the guardian angel of the liberty and 
Thdepemlence of mankind. 

In the summer of 1 802, Jo^scph Buonaparte was 
nominated a senator, and a grand officer of tho 
Legion of Honour; and he has lately received tlie 
Senatorie of Brabant, or, wliich is the same, is 
made Napoleone's governor-general over Belgitff 
and his future residence is fi^ed at Brussels. He 

hai 
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has often, particaiarly sftice the war br6ke cur, 
been in missions in different departments ; and^ 
ss Ws brother's pro-consul, presided at the Elec- 
torial Colleges, where, according to the consular 
constitution, candidates for the Senate, Legisr 
lative Body, and the Tribunate, arc eledled. 
• That Joseph possessed formetly the esteem and 
friendship of Napoloone, the annexed letter 
shews ^« It was sent to him at a time when the 

General 



♦ Copy of a letter from Buonaparte to his brother Joseph', takeo 

by Lord Nelson in the Mediterranean, without signaturtt ^B^ 

tef^led.wuh w))^, the Impressioa^ female figure staudiog witli tHe 

cap of Liberty, a^d the faste, 

. 1 ■ ■ 

BQNAPARTK, C E N E R A I, EN CHEF. RBPtJBLiC FRAN* 
^AISE. 

Le Caire h 7 Tbermidor. ^ •' (25 JuUUt, 179^.) 

Tu varrSl dans let papier public la relation dcs b.-itailie e de la 
conqueie de I'Egypte qui a etc as e dispute pour ajouter une 
feuillc a la gloire n.ilituiie de cette armee. L'L'gyptc est le pays le 
plus riche en ble, ris legumes, viandes qui eziste sur la terre la 
barbarie est a son compte. 11 n*y a point d'argent p.^s meme pour 
aolder la troupe. Je pense ctre en Fn nee dans 2 mois je tc re- 
commande mes intercts.'^J'ai beaup beaup de chagrin domesr!que» 
car la voile est enlierement levee. Toi seul me reste sur la terra 
ton asnite m'est bien chere. 11 ne me reste plus pour devinir 
JUisantfope qu'a te pcrdre ct te voir me trair.— C'cst ma triste 
position que d'avoir a la fois tons les sentimens pour une mema 
ptrsoope dans son coeur— tu m'eutend ! 

Fais ensoi te que jaye une campagne a mon arriveesoit pres da 
Paris on en burgogne je coiiipte y passer I'hlver et m'y eoterrer je 
* - tuU 
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General dreaded the consequences of his absurd 
and ambiuous schemes, and therefore wished, for- 
retirement rather ciian pobHcity, to bury him** 
self in oblivion u{>on an estate in Burgundy, ra- 
th^ than to head armies in Egypt and Syria. 
Since Napoleone had usurped the supreme powefi 
Lucien has super^ded Joseph . in the consular 
firiendship, and is worthy to have done so, when 
vice and wickedness* are the principal recommen- 
dations to favour. 

. Joseph is a good father and husband, a dutiful 
son and an affectionate brother, but an indifferent 
and dangerous citizen in a commonwealth. He 
IS married to a woman of obscure birih, ignoble 
nnanners, but of an estimable and amiable cha« 
nider ; he loves his family and relatives, and no* 
thing but his family and relatives. His. native 
country, Corsica,- he dislikes ; he hates France and 



cull annue de'Ia nature humaine J J'ai bMoin de solitude et dMsoIe* 
ment la grandeur m'annue, le seiitlmenc eit deseche, la gloire etc 
lade a 29 am j'al tou epuis£. line me reste plus qu'a devinir bien 
vraiment Egoiste. Je comte garder ma malson jamais je ne la don- 
sierai a qui que ce soit. Je n'ai plus de quo! vlvre 1 Adieu moa 
vnique ami je n'ai jamais ete injuste envers toi. Tu me doit cette 
justice malgre le desir de mon coeur de I'etre tu m'entend I 

Ambrasse tu iemme pour moi. 

The spelling is preserved exa^Iy as it was in .the original. 

French- 
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Frenchmen, and woold willingly sign the destruc- 
tion of any kingclom, were it necessary for his 
faihily elevation, ambition or pretensions. 

According to the Livre Rouge by Bourricnne, 
Joseph has received for an establishment, two 
n^illions of livres, and as presents for his negotia- 
tions, one million five hundred thousand livres; 
he enjoys, besides, the salaries for his many high 
places, a yearly pension of one million two hun- 
dred thousand livres, and as an annuity for four 
relations of his wife, two hundred thousand 
livres *. 



' * See DiAionnatre Biographique ; Le Grand Homme, and H 
Salute Famille, with several memoirs of Lcs Nouvdles a La Maint, 
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ftodi tniii mit pnmtiMni wm fimt^ 

la^toTablc cooquerans t 

Des wmxK eatr€s, det projett wutm 

Det r§h vmiweuspMr its tjratui 

Dct man qae U AamaR TiT«g» 

Un Tainqucur fudunt de canufe, 

Uif peuple tu lert «^ndoAn«; 

Det meret pales et itngUntes 

AmdHuit leurt fiUea trembleotet 

Det bni d*un toldtt effr^ol. J. B. R« u) B i a \^« 

A muiY great man wants neither the 
often envied raerk of an ancestry, nor the un- 
certain and doubtful hope of a brilh'ant j^rogeny. 
He alone constitutes his whole race, he makes a 
blot of what has been before him, and apprehends 
nothing of what is to succeed him. 'Without 
virtue there is no real greatness, as without religion 
there is no genuine virtue. Fortune as frequently 
as talents, makes the warrior vidorious and the 
conqueror successful ; but the fame of battles, the 
renown of prosperity, no more than the terror of 
power, can command the admiration of the good^ 
the approbation of the humane, or the applause of 
the just and generous. 

Who were thosci praising and worshipping a 
toil. lU f CflesaTi 
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Caesar, extolling ami adoring an 0£lavius Augus- 
tus ? W^it'jfhey rtpt (hp basic flaves of an Usur- 
pation, and not the free citizens of a common- 
"wealth, who wouTcTas wilh'ngly and as cordially 
have prostrated. themselves before theii* rivals or 
opposers, before a Scylla, a Pompey, a Bi\itus or 
an 'Antony ? "Who are those who squander en- 
comiums, preach obedience, and extort submission 
to a Buonaparte?' are they not the already de- 
graded and dishonoured slaves of a Robeipierre, 
a Marat, a Brissor, a Merlin, and a Barras ; who 
have been fighting their battles, submitting to their 
tyranny in magnifying their clemency, }uit ^ they 
now do th^t of the Corsican ? . ^ 

All usurpers have been despised by the virtuous, 
dreaded by the weak and timorous, obeyed by the 
vicious and the coward, associated with the trea- 
cherous, disafFefled and guilty ; and if all usurp- 
ers are ." damned, to everlasting fame,'' their base 
tools deserve everlasting shame ; because they arc 
the accomplices of their crimes, the obscuie in- 
struments of their elevation, without an adequate 
profit or advantage to diminish their infamy, to 
extenuate their rebellion, or to palliate or excuse 
their 5edu6lion or desertion from the, c;juse of 
honour and loyalty. 

Of the accomplices or slaves of ancient usurp- 

erSy 
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^T% bnt iittle is known ; oUivion has erased and 
conecaied most of their names, although history 
has recorded their guilt ; but we know that Cxsar 
descended from a noble fainilvi and that Odavius. 
\?as his nephew j we are, however, ignorant who 
were their relatives, what places they filled, what 
authority ihey exerted, what riches they possessed, 
what influence they had, what good they eifeflcd, 
or what evil they prevented. 

. By the short and imperfedl sketches contr^incd 
ia these small volumes, some of Buonapniie's re- 
"volutibnary predecessors, and many of his cri* 
ininal associates, are inade known as they deserve, 
without fiatiery and without falsehood, and the 
pedigree of his family has been traced, both such 
as it has been rq^resented by his friends or pub- 
lifthed by his adversaries. 

. .The plan of tliis work does not permit lhe» 
Author cither to follow him through his cam- 
paigns In Italy, to wander with liim ia Egypt ; to 
discuss the cause, means, and manner of his 
iKurpacion ; to ptnetrate into the secret views of 
ambition, or to speculace upon his future intentions, 
as a First Consul in France, as a President in 
Italy, or as a tyrant over tiiii ty miliions of French- 
npen, six millions of Italians, two millions of Hel- 
vetians, ind three millions of Batavians, Others 
P 2 have 
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bave^ilready painted the hero, admired die vl<^o^y^ 
illustrated the conqueror, and bowed to the 
usurper. Panegyric has been exhausted, coai« 
parisons worn ou(, praise wasted, made common 
and nauseous. The annals, the monuments of 
the ancients, and the memoirs, the works, the 
history and all the produ£lions of the modems^ and 
of modern ingenuity, have been rantocked to find 
"Words applic^^ble to a man, who» tor tho honour* 
of humanity, had no equal in former times, and 
only one person nearly resembling him in the pre* 
sent age» who, like himself, from a subjed and 
citizen, became a rebef, and from a rebel a ty<^ 
rant. .The parallel between Maximilian Robes^v 
pierre and Napoleone Buonaparte is more strilc-. 
ing than many are aware of, and their mutual re« 
volutionary and cruel charafters bear surprizing 
traits of likeness, more, no doubt, than are re*- 
membered or recorded in this sketch. — In 1793^ 
France suffered, and Europe was disturbed by the 
revolutionary anarchy of Robespierre; in 1803^ 
France .is enslaved, and Europe dishonoured, by 
the revolutionary tyranny of Buonaparte. 

Robespierre and Buonaparte are both children 
of the same parent — the French Revolution: they 
are both brother xans-cu/diics-, brother jacobins; 
fellow subjcds of the sovereign people; fellow 

propa* 
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propagators of fraicrnity ; fellow apostles of equa- 
lity ; and fellow destroyers of liberty' in the name 
of Liberty itself. Fellow rebels to their King,, 
they have both usurped his throne ; and fellow 
apostates of their religion* tliey have both used 
religion as an instrument to support their usurpa- 
tion. 

Robespierre had but little revolutionary experi- 
ence; Buonaparte has a perfedi revolutionary 
education. That the same blood runs in ths^ 
veins of both, the equally bloody measures em- 
ployed to obtain, power,, and the equally bloody 
deeds to preserve it, prove beyond contradidlion ; 
but the impolitic terror employed by the one, 
b^^ jstrengtliened and. confirmed the political op- 
pression of the other. 

The murder and massacre of the Parisians in 
the prisons, September, lyg^j-Jaid the foundation 
of the greatness of Robespierre;, the murder, and 
massacre of the Parisians in the streets, Odlober, 
^7-95» laid the. foundation of the greatness of Buo- 
naparte. Both were^ however, previously Tcnown 
jn the bloody, annals of the Revolution ; both had 
already given proofs of their revolutionary civism. 
^Robespierre planned the massacre at Avignon, 
^ Odober, 1791 ; and Buonaparte headed the mas- 
sacre at Toulon, in DeceiTjber,: 1 793. 

P a Robcs.^ 
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Robespierre had his Danton ; Buonaparte hi» 
Barras. The advice of Danton assisted Robes^ 
picrre ; the proteftion of Barras advanced Buona^* , 
parte. Robespierre, to become DiSator, espoused 
the interest of Danton ; Buonaparte, to become 
a General, married the mistress of Barras. Ro- 
bespierre sent Danton to the scaffold ; Buonaparte 
sent Barras into exile. The one murdered an 
accomplice ; the other disgraced a benefadlor he 
dared not murder. 

At the head of the Committee of Public Safety^ 
Robespierre crowded the prisons with suspedled 
Frenchmen ; at the head of the army in Egypt^ 
Buonaparte poisoned the wounded Frenchmen 
Tvhocrowded lushospitals. Robespierre guillotined 
in masse French aristocrats ; Buonaparte poisoned 
in masse French soldiers. Fear moved the axe of 
Robespierre^s guillotine ; Cruelty distributed the 
poisonous draught of Buonaparte. Cowardice 
knade Robespierre a murderer ; calculation made 
Buonaparte a poisoner. The one destroyed those 
he feared as enemies ; the other poisoned those 
friends who had served him as soldiers. Robe«» 
pierre gave no quarter to his enemies ; Buonaparte 
massacred, in cold blood, enemies to wfaooi he had 
given quarter. 

|lot)espierre declared a war of extermination 

against 
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against La Vendee ; Buonaparte, by a perfidious 
peace, exterminated the Royalisu of La Vendee. 
The one burned and plundered their property as 
enemies ; die other imprisoned, transported, and 
nrardered their persons when friends. 

Robespierre, in his proclamations, threatened ali 
Europe with a revolution; Buonaparte, by his 
negociations, has revolutionized the whole Conti- 
nent of Europe. Robespierre, with his guillotine^ 
proposed to .establish an universal anarchy ; Buo« 
na|larte, with his bayonets, proposes to establisli 
an universal slavery. 

Robespierre spoke of humanity, in sending 
hundreds every day to thesc^ifibld; Buonaparte 
lalks of generosity in sending to prison thousands 
of innocent travelers, protcdlod by the laws pf 
nations and of hospitality. 

Robespierre bravely ordered no quarter to be 
given to British soldiers ; Buonaparte nobly impri* 
sons Britons who are no soldiers. 

Under Robespierre, thousands of Frenchmei> 
were in fetters; under Buonaparte, thq whole 
French nation is enslaved. 

Robespierre called all legal PriiKCS tyrants ; Buo- 
naparte wishes to tyrannize over all legal Princes. 

Robespierre) in his speeches, abused and insulted 

all 
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aJI Monarchs ; Buonaparte, by .his negociations^ 
has degraded Monarchy^ 

Robespierre proscribed commerce in France^ 
by publishing a maximum ; Buonaparte ,expe<5ls 
to revive commerce, by establishing a (naximum. 
upon thrones. 

Robespierre, when a Di£lator,. to undermine 
' tlrrones, continued, to use the manners and lan- 
guage of a citizen sans-culotte \ Buonaparte,. when, 
a Consul, to crush thrones, speaks to. kiugs as if 
they were $am-culott£Sy and to emperors as, if they 
were his fellow-citizens. 

Robespierre was a revolutionary fanatic ; Buor 
naparte is a revolutionary liypocrite. The onet 
was blood-thirsty through fear and fanaticism ^ 
tlie other is cruel by nature, from ambition,, 
and self-interest. The one boldly told all man«' 
kiiid, that he was its enemy. ; the other adls as 
the enemy of all mankind, in pretending to be its 
friend. The one decreed dcatli to any one who 
should speak of peace ; the other meditates slavery, 
plots, Fuin, and, prepares death by his. pacific 
cations. 

* The names of the vi£lims who perished by 
Robespierrean cruelty, were published in thp 
daily papers ; the names of those, victims of Quo* 

aaparte't 
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iuparte*s cruelty, who perish by the arms of his 
niiiicary commissions, by poison in his dungeoas, 
by sufferings during transportation, and by misery 
in the wilds of Cayenne, are only known to him* 
self, to his accomplices, and to his executioners* 
Robespierre's vidUms were tried and condemned 
before they were executed ; the vidlims of Buo- 
naparte are condemned without a trial, and exe* 
cuted without condemnation. 

The revolutionary fanaticism of Robe^>ierre^ 
like the religious one of Cromwell, sent bis king 
to the scafibld ; the revolutionary hypocrisy and 
ambition of Buonaparte, like that of Crom^ 
ivdl, keeps his legal king from his hereditary 
throne. 

Thcfritrndsof Robespierre pretend that he died a 
martyr to his cause, as a revolutionary enthusiast ; 
Buonaparte is a revolutionary sophist, who, pro- 
bably, will perish the martyr of his own Machia- 
veli^m. 

Robespierre was a Fleming ; Buonaparte is a. 
Corsican ; the one born at Arras, in Flanders, 
che other at Ajaccio, in Corsica ; the one in the 
northern, the other in the southern part of the 
Krench empire; neither of them was a French- 
man. 

Robcspiene has only been seen during forciga 

warst 
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wars, civil troubles, and dortiestic faftions ; Boo- 
naparte is firmly seated upon the" throne of the 
Bpurbpns, all enemies arc vanquished, all troubles 
are quieted, and all factions dissolved. What 
Robespierre would have done in his situation, it is 
impossible to say ; but we have all witnessed, and 
yet witness, the proscription of liberty, the sul>- 
version of laws, the incertitude of property, and 
the organi;zed military despotism of Buonaparte* 
The First Consul of the French Republic, and 
the sovereign of forty millions of shves, sbew]^ 
every day the low whims, the mean caprices, the- 
degrading vices, and the unbecoming passions 06^ 
a Corsican adventurer,, and the little soul of a for*- 
tunatc upstart.. 

After this incomplete comparison, it may, how*- 
ever, be said, without exaggcradon,, 

Le ma«que tombe, I'homme restc- 
Et le heros s'evanouiC* 

A«d, indeed, when without any colouring; am- 
piification or aggravation, only some of the atro^ 
cities of the Corsican First Consul have been rt^ 
lated, it is to be apprehended, that even the maw 
will disappear, and a monster remain, having 
ooihing human but the shape, with the heart aiKl 
ferociiv of a tyger^ thc-cunaing and treaphery of 

thft 
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the fox, artful as a roonkej^y and hlood-thirsty as a 
wolf. 

Educated, in a public militdry. school, ait the 
cxpence of his vinuous sovereign, Napolcone 
Buonaparte received, at the age of seventeen, frotn 
that same Prince, a commission as lieutenant of 
artillery ; and new duties were added to forinefir 
obligations ; but no sooner sounded the trumpet of 
revolt,- than he was one of the first to join its co- 
lours ; and he became a traitor and a rebel before 
he was. a man. . Among the many other loyal 
officers in the regiment which Buonaparte dis- 
graced by his princi{>Ie$ ajadcondufl, was Lieu^ 
tenant Phitipeaux, educated with him both in the 
college at Autun, and afterwards at the military 
school at Brienne, arid who had hitherto been his 
friend. Philipeaux wds frank, brave and liberal; 
Buonaparte conceited^ . selfish . and mean ; those 
opposite chara(Slers cauld, therefore, when expe- 
rience and maturity improved judgment, not long 
remain united ; imprudence, and want of dis* 
cernment, often biind young and warm minds, 
who feel as a want, the pleasure to communicate 
w[itlh and to confide in a friend, bqt cease to 
feel that sympathy !when age has made them 
|S>^n, ot misfortunes cj^u^.: them to &el nothing 
for others, ^od .bat Ikde for themselves. 
* • r Both 
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Both I%ilij>eaux and Buonaparte had, from tht 
stbsurd and dangerous system of education prevail* 
ing id Prance, during its monarchical form of 
government, imbibed at an eariy age, admiration 
for the Grecian and Roman republics. Each 
liad his chosen heroes of antiquity^ whom he 
liesired to imitate in his method, mannen and 
language. Wliile Philipeaux rather inclined to 
Ac mild and amiable philosophy of Tullius, die 
cruel and unfeeling stoicism of a Cato and of a 
Srutus was the admiration of Buonaparte. 
• When the Revolution broke out, those two 
young men discussed, according to their difierent 
notipns, wliat they owed to their king, -to their 
country, and to themselves. Buonapartef, con^ 
founding stoicism with egotism, as he more than 
once had ^dready done with cruelty, tried in vain 
lo persuade his friend to regard the present poii* 
tical convulsions of France, as referring only to 
themselves, and the hope it held out to th^n of 
rapid advancement among the civil troubled of 
parties, and the struggles of faflious. Philipeaux^s 
loyalty remained unshaken by all the efforts of hi$ 
friend's sophistry ; and neither certainty of rank, 
nor prosped of riches couM move the hearrt of a 
person firm in his duty both as a subjeA to' Ml 
King, and as a CSiristtao to lii> <jodr 

The 
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The revoljtionaiy fanaticism of Buonaparte 
soon kne\r no bounds ; by associating with 
Championet, and other persons notorious in tlie 
cause of rebellion, be insulted the feelings of his 
friend, who soon ceased to be so any longer. 
la 179O9 by taking the decreed oath to the na* 
tion, which annulled his former oath of allegi* 
ance to his prince, Buonaparte proved that he. 
was unworthy the attachment of the friend of his 
youth ; and, in proportion as their mutual affec« 
tron had been great, their redprocal hatred be* 
came violent. At the mess of their regiment, 
Philipeaux pubUcly insulted him as a perjured 
traitor ; but, as this fashionable patriotism had 
been combined with a no less fashionable pru- 
dence, he declined (though so contrary to thO' 
nice principles of honour amongst the French 
jnilitary sez-ving the King), either to demand ex* 
planation, or to take satisfaction as a gentleman 
or as aq oflBcer. He was, in consequence, ex- 
cluded from the mess ; and, in revenge, excited 
tlie jacobins to attack the whole corps of oflBcers 
with their usual calumnies, abusing them as aris- 
tocrats, and threatening them with the lamp-post, 
or, a$ it was then called, the lantern of the sove- 
reign people. To spare their countrymen fresh 
VOL. II. Q^ crimes, 
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crimes^tnost of the o£5cers, amongst others Phili- 
peauxy emigrated. ^ 

This base and cowardl^r behaviour convinced 
Philipeau^c, that he had hitherto fostered a ser- 
pent in his bosom,, and made him remember many 
particulars of their earliest youth, that caused him 
to be ashamed of having so long been the dupe of 
a*QQan» whose ferocious and atrocious sentiments he 
had often witnessed ; but, instead of ascribing them 
to a deeply vicious heart, believed them to originate 
from a head turned bj wrong ideas of stoicism. 

He recolle£led, that at the age of twelve, in the 
College at Autun» Buonaparte had a favourite 
dog, which had belonged to his deceased fatlier, 
who was paiticularly fond of him, and on his 
deatlv-bed had bequeathed him to Napoleone to be 
taken care of. For fifteen months this dog had 
been his constant and faithful attendant ; when^ 
one night, by stealing a part of his master's sup- 
per, he offended him so much, that, after a cruel 
beating, Buonaparte swore the dog should never 
live another supper time ; the next day he put his 
threat into execution, by nailing the poor animal 
^li\t against the wall, and cutting him up delibe- 
i^ately, that he might be tormented so much the . 
longer ! I! 

At 
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At the age of fifteen, in the military school at 
Brienne, Buonaparte had an intrigne with the 
daughter of a washerwoman, who found herself 
in a state of pregnancy. He consulted Philipeaux, 
how to extricate himself from this disagreeable 
-affair ; and was advised by him to give h^r some • 
money to carry her to the Iying-in4iospiial at 
Lyons, and he offered his purse to assist him. 
The money was accepted; but Wiihi ft twenty* 
ibur hours, the unfortunate ^iri perished with her 
'Cbild, viftims to the early cruelty of this ycf&tifg 
monster, who had brought her some pills, as he 
laid, to produce an abortion or a miscarriage-; but 
which, in fa(^, were composed of, or itiixed with 
Twdigteasc and arsenic. The prote6>"ion of M. de 
Marboeuf, the interest and reputatiom of thns 
kJibd, and a sum of money given by his protes- 
tor to the girl's mother, saved him from a welU 
deserved punishment. 

On the day his poisoned mistress had been bu- 
ried, he began to court her younger sister, and 
thus augmented his former guilt with unrepented 
and unfeeling insensibility. , Friendship, often as 
blind as Love, ascribed to imitated stoicism, what 
was the effedt of rooted wickedness. 

His greatest amusement when a boy, was to fre- 
quent tliue public hospitals when any dreadful or dis- 
Qjz gusting 
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gustirig operations were to be performed, and to re- 
gard the pains and agonies of the sufferer, and of tb^ 
dying. With what Jittle money he had, he jwid the 
attendants in these abodes of misery, to be informed 
when any scene of horror, conformable to his 
feelings, was expe£led to take place ; and he di- 
verted himself often with his comrades, inmimick« 
ing the convulsive struggles of suffering or cxpiriog 
.humanity. He piqued himself on having seen, 
before he was fifteen, 544 operations, or amputdi* 
tions, and the agonies or deaths of 260 pei> 
sons *. : 

After the emigration of most of the officers, 
Buonaparte was promoted to tlie rank of a cap- 
tain. In the course of the Revolution he was 
often employed in different expeditions ; but his 
situation was obscure, his exertions unnoticed, 
and bis chara£^er suspeded, on account of his 
known connexions with intriguers of all parties, 
cither aristocrats or jacobins, either Frenchmen 
or Corsicans. After resigning his company in 



* These particulars of Buonaparte are taken from a work called 

Le« Annalea de Terrorisme, printed by Desenne, at Paris, fn 

1795, or an iv. page ^9, 60 and 6z. In February, 1798, the Author^ 

then a prisoner, was in company with Philipeaux at Parts, who 

' confirmed the above-mentfoned' particulars in the presence oC 

- 4'Ab....t, at present a Corsican Colonel of Ardllery. 

the 
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the regiment of artillery dc la Fere, he obtained 
a battalion of National Guards in Corsica, where 
bcingsuspeSed to plot the surrender of that island 
to the English, Lecourbe St. Michel, and two other 
deputies of the National Convention, ordered him 
to be arrested. This circumstance obliged him to 
leave the atniy; and he was residing in indigence 
eight leagues from Toulon, when, in 1793, that 
city was in the possession of the English : Sali- 
cetti, oi^e of the deputies on mission with the re- 
publican armyi having some acquaintance with 
Buonaparte, recommended him to his colleague 
Barras, and he was employed during the siege 
with the rank of a chef de brigade. The cruelties 
which followed the surrender of Toulon, he com* 
menced or committed. By a deceitful proclama- 
tion, all the inhabitants who had any employment 
under the English during their occupation of 
Toulon ; who had served or lodged any English- 
man, or wlio liad been suspe^ed to have favoured 
their entry and the capitulation of that city, either 
diredlly o\ indire^ly^ were ordered under pain of 
death to meet in the grand place, called I.c Champ 
de Mars, on a fixed day and hour. Upwards of 
fifteen hundred men, women and children, assem- 
bled there in consequence of this proclamation > 
Buonaparte then desired all those who wished ta 
Q^ escapee 
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escape punishment and death to cry out — Vive la 
Republiquc ! With one voice these unfortunate 
persons called out, the Republip for ever 1 This 
was the signal for their destrudiion. Cannons 
loaded with grape shot, killed some, wounded and 
maimed others, who were dispatched withswords 
and bayonets. The official report of this fero- 
cious performance is contained in the following let- 
ter fr^n Buonaparte^ addressed to Citizens Barras^ 
Frcron, and Robespierre the younger, represcni- 
tatives of the people, dated Toulon, the 29th Fri-. 
maire. Year 2 (December 24th, 1793). 

" CITIZEN REPRESENTATIVES, 

^ " Upon the field of glory, my feet inundated 
with the Wood of traitors, I announce to yocS' 
with a heart beating with j.oy, that your orders 
are executed, and France revenged ; neither sex 
nor age have been spared ; those who escaped, or 
were only mutilated by the discharge of our re* 
publican cannon, were dispatched by the sworda 
of liberty and the bayonets of equality. 
** Health and admiration, 

" Brutus Buonaparte, 
*' Citizen sans-culoties*.'* 

It was the fashion in 1792 and 1793, among 
the exclusive patriots, as they were called, to as- 

— ■' ■' " ■ ■■ ■ ■ I, , ^^ 

. * Les Annales du l^cirorisme, p. 64. 

sumc 
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sume Roman and Grecian names ; they intended 
by it to exclude from modem republicanism , and 
to regard as suspefled^ or to proscribe £very citi« 
xen, who^ as one * of them proposed at the ja- 
cobins, could not prove that, in case of a re- 
turn of order and religfon, a gibbet was merited 
and would reward his patriotism. This is the first 
tinie» but not the last, that Napoleone Buonaparte 
changed his christian name. la 1796 he was 
again Napoleone Buonaparte, but in 1 798 he be- 
came AH Buonaparte; and in 180O9 twt courts 
only Bonaparte. 

After the death, of Robespierre, the horrors he 
had committed at Toulon caused htm to be ar- 
rested as a terrorist, and sent a prisoner to Nice ; 
but as it was inopossible ta prosecute all the subordi- 
nate agents in those disgraceful scenes, he was, with 
many of his accomplices^ released by the amnesty 
of the National Convention ; but on his return to 
Paris, failing in his efFouts to procure employ, he 
was reduced to extreme distress and penury. In 
thb desperate situation, he was again recom- 

* In May 1794, wheA Robespierre accused Dubois Cmnce with 
sot being a patriot^ the latter, to prove his patriotism, made the. 

-motion, that no man should be regarded, or protedled as a patriot, 
who could not answer in the affirmative the question, ** /have- 

jHQU done any thing to deserve the gallowiy thould the throne and 
mltar be re^'tstablisbed,** 

mended 
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inended to the notice of Barras, drawn forth from 
his place of concealment, and invested with the 
commander the artillery, to be employed in mur- 
dering and subjugating the people of Paris.* 

The regicide National Convention which had 
overthrown th^ monarchy and the church, mur- 
dered Its king, disturbed all .Europe, and made all 
Frenchmen wretched, when forced to resign its 
usurped power, partly to continue it, decreed the 
fc-eledtion of two-thirds of its guilty members. 
This was opposed by all respedlable and loyal ci- 
tizens ^ amongst others, by the sections, and by 
the inhabitants of Paris, who pi-epared with arms 
to defend their violated rights. * , 

Pichegru, Moreau, and other knawn and dis- 
tinguished generals, were applied to, but de- 
dined to command the conventional troops, des-* 
tined to perpetuate rebdlion by exterminating its 
©pposers. Buonaparte and other military crimi- 
nals were then resorted to, and dragged forward 
from their hiding holes, and, by perpetrating new 
crimes, exchanged their well-deserved obscurity 
for a dreadful notoriety. 

On the night of the 4th of O6tober, 1795, 
preceding that which was to decide the fate of 
the National Convention and the new cpnstitu- 
rion, the two parties drew out their forces under 

cu-cum- 
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circumstances widely difierenc. *The soldiers of 
the Convention were well armed, long disciplined, 
amply supplied with ammunition^ and drilled in* 
to unanimity : the insurgent Parisian sections 
-were deprived of the greater part of their arms, 
in consequence of the late insurredlions ; they had 
-no artillery, and hut a small supply of ammuni- 
tion for the»r muskets ; they had never seen any 
military service, and so far from being unanr- 
xnous in any political sentiment, save that which 
occasioned their momentary combination, it 
was judged expedient to avoid every discussion^ 
imd every allusion, to general affairs, and limit 
their demands, and their rallying word, to the 
jingle proposition of a free ele^ion, and no com- 
pulsory return of the two- thirds from the mem- 
bers of the Convention. The individuals who 
appeared In this insurredlion,. were not, as on for- 
mer occasions, the refuse of viltany and infamy, 
the dregs of the suburbs, and the sweepings of 
the gaols ; but their decent appearance, and neat« 
Bess in their dress, exposed them to the ridicule of 
their adversaries, who contemptuously inquired, 
whether a successful insurredlion had ever been 
conduced by gentlemen with powdered heads andl 
silk stockings? 

(jcneral Danican, the CQmmandcr of the troops 

of 
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of the Parisian se<Slions, feeling the insufficiency 
of his force for a inanual content, was anxious ta 
;ivoicl hostilities, and spent great part of the night 
in haranguing theiroops of the Convention, under 
Borras aiKl Buonaparte, and attempting to persuade 
Chem, that, as felbw-cicizens, the cause of the people 
.was their own. He found great difficulty in malo- 
ing himself beard, amid the persevering cry of 
vive la Convention / which the battalions on duty 
were iostruded tQ vociferate. Many hot-hcadod 
men of his own party wc^c eager to engi^ ; and 
Buruiapartet. and the other satellites of the Coiv- 
mention, confiding in their superior numbeiv were 
desirous of hostilities, as sure means of establish^ 
ing their own power, and repressing all future 
jBxertions to countera(3; their unwarrantable as- 
sumption of authority. Danican did not, how- 
ever, neglect other precautions suitable to bis st« 
tuation ; and, by his efibrts in the course of the 
uight, hi& adherents were placed in a more re^ 
£pe<^able position than their numbers or their force 
had appeared to promise. Several of the sedliona, 
summoned by missionaries from the Convention 
€o lay down their arms, had returned a resolute 
refusal ; and the dread lest the soldiery should be 
persuaded to decline firing on the people, render- 
ed tlie strongest party uneasy^ though they per-* 

severed 
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severed in dietr original determinarion to try to 
the utmost extremes of blood, fire, and famine, 
rather than recede. 

Tiie tnx^ of the CoRrentibn were reinforced 
daring the next night, by twenty thousand men 
from the country ; th« generals who were sus- 
peded of an inclination to avoid the cfFuston of 
bloody were exchanged for others incapable of 
* remorse or shame ; the troops were intrenched, 
and the best positions secured. The Primary 
Assemblies were convened in the seflion of Lc 
Pelleticr ; but the sanguine confidence of some, 
and the treacherous insinuations of others, boro 
down the prudent counsel of General Danican, 
and it was resolved to attack the troops ''of the 
Convention in 'their strong-hold, not from the 
expectation of advantage in a regular conflidi, buf 
ifirom a. blind hope and foolish confidence, that the 
military would not fire on the people*. 

The line of defence occupied by the Cbnven- 
tion, extended from the Font-neuf ;)\on^ the quays 
on the right bank of the Seine^ to the Champs 
Elysiesy and was continued to the Boulevards. Thfe 
people were masters of the Rue St. Hmorcy the 
Pluctde Fendime^ Sti RocAy ^ni the P/cfce du Pa-* 
his Royal \ but they were without order, or a 
eommoo point of a<SUon, and' die nature of tlie 

insur- 
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insurreiStion had rendered it impossible to* establish 
any. The Convention, pursuing the system they: 
had so often beford tried with success, wasted* 
a great portion of the day in sending deputies to 
harangue the seflions, and in receiving and dis- 
cussing propositions of peace, but during the. 
whole time thus gained, they were employed in 
reinforcing their positions, adding to their sup«. 
plies, and raising the spirits of their troops. They, 
knew that the insurrcftion must grow languid, 
towards the evening, especially as those engaged, 
in it had been exposed during the whole day, and. 
part of the preceding night, to a storm, with a 
torrent of rain. Their scheme was attended with 
as complete success as they could wish for. Fer- 
vent debates in the Convention, messages, and an 
equivocating letter from the Committees to Dani- 
can, kept the people employed in discussion in- 
stead of a£lion during the day ; but as evening 
approached, when the general of the insurgents 
was preparing to withdraw his troops in separate 
portions, each to its own arrondissement, the 
forces of the Convention changed their position ; 
the post of citizens at St. Koch was fired upon 
from a house in the Cul dt Sac Dauphin^ and the. 
scene of carnage was begun. The citizens made, 
at fir^t some resiscaocey but th; aniUery, com* 

manded 
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mandcd by the cruel Buonaparte, swept the streets 
in every diredion, killed or wounded every per* 
son walking in them ; and the insurgents, neither 
sufficiently numerous, nor sufficiently desperate to 
rush forward and seize the cannon, retreated in 
every direction, concealing themselves in houses, 
and umler gateways, and finally in the church 
of St. Roch, while great numbers fled from the 
spot, crying treason, and spreading alarm and 
despair in every dire£lion. All the barricades 
crefled to oppose the progress of the troops of the 
Convention were beat down by Buonaparte's can- 
non, and men, women, and children, killed 
'without mercy. Every expedient for resistance 
failed, and the insurgents being dispersed, and 
Danican himself obliged to ensure his safety by 
concealment, the regicide Convention remained 
vidorious, and during the whole night, repeated 
discharges of cannon announced their triumph, 
and prevented any new rallying of their oppo- 
nents. 

Eight thousand mutilated carcasses of both sexes, 
and of all ages, were the •horrible trophies pre- 
sented to the French nation by Buonaparte's first 
viftory as a general ; but as he never before had 
filled any superior command, it is necessary to 
exhibit his principles and paidotism in their true 

VOL. II. ^ coloursj 
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colours, by describing, from impartial and loyal 
authors, of what sort of men a Convention was 
composed, for whom Buonaparte had been fight- 
ing, or rather butchering. 

The general chara6ler of this body, at once 
contemptible and formidable, atrociously wicked, 
and abjedtly mean, cannot, however, be given 
complete, without a distin£i revision of its zQs, 
which, in government, religion, finance, juris* 
prudence, and warfare, exhibit but one princi- 
ple — a resolute pursuit of a given ohje^S, with a 
total disregard of the opinions of mankind, and a 
contempt of all established or avowed principles 
of morality or good faith. But {>erverse and ig- 
norant men, suddenly possessed of all the wealth, 
strength, and resources of an ingenious, rich, and 
powerful, nation, could not, without a peculiar 
mixture of ferocity and wickedness, have com- 
mitted the ads which stigmatized the Convention ; 
nor could the mighty energies winch they aroused 
and guided, have been dire6lcd to so few pur- 
poses of real national good, but for the folly which 
generally accompanies extreme vice and depravi- 
tv, and renders tlie triumph of villany bitter, even 
in the most ardent moment of enjoyment. 

The general abstraft of the adls of the Con- 
vention, and the effects of its existence, is thus 

detailed 
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detailed by Pradhomme, who, from an outrageous 
jacobin, became a repentant citizen, and to prove 
ids sincerity, recorded the atrocities of his former 
accomplices. The sittings of the French Na* 
tional Convention continued thirty-seven months 
and four days, during which time, ii,2io laws 
were ena(9ed, and 360 conspiracies, and 140 in- 
surreSions, denounced; 18,613 persons were 
put to death by the guillotine. The civil war at 
Lyons cost 31,200 men; that at Marseilles, 729. 
At Toulon, 14,325 were destroyed ; and in the 
leaftions in the South, after the fall of Robespierre, 
750 individuals perished. / The war in La Ven- 
dee is computed to have caused the destruction of 
gOQfOOO men, and more than 20,000 dwellings. 
Impressed with images of terror, 4790 persons 
eommitted suicide, and 3400 women died in 
eoiisequence of premature deliveries ; 20,000 are 
computed to have died of famine, and 1550 were 
driven to insanity. In the colonies, 124,000 
tvhite .men, women, and children, and 60,000 
people of colour, were massacred ; two towns, and 
3200 habitations, were burnt. The loss of mea 
in the war is estimated, though certainly below 
the real truth, at 800,000 ; while 123,789, who 
kad emigrated in the course of the Revolution, 
B. 2 were, 
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were, by the Convention, for ever excluded front 
their country*. ' 

^ Enchanted with Buonaparte's humanity and 
bravery in the streets of Paris, his protedior, Bar- 
ras, made him, first, the second in command in 
the army of the Interior, and in a short time after- 
wards, the commander in chief over the same ar- 
my. During the winter of 1795> to qualify him- 
self for his new appointment, and to retain an in* 
terest with the DireQor Barras, Buonaparte -wed- 
ded the widow of Alexander Beauharnois, who 
had, since the murder of her husband, in the 
time of Robespierre, exchanged with Barra^« 
complaisance for protedlion, and who brought 
her new husband, as portion, the command over 
the army in Italy. 

The military talents of Buonaparte were not 
unknown to, or undervalued by the Allies ; but 
their armies in Italy were not put on a footing 
suflBciently respedtable to encounter those of the Re- 
public; they were vastly inferior in number, and of 
different nations : Austrians, Italians, Sardinian^ 



* The account of these transa^ions and particulars it taken 
from Les Brigands Demasque, by General Danican, and Prud. 
Iicoune, vol. vi. and Tableau Central. 

Ncapo- 
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Neapolitans, Swiss and Tuscans, all divide^ 
amongst themselves by national jealousy, insti- 
gated or kept up by French emissaries. Buona- 
parte's troops were both numerous and united, 
and mostly composed of veterans and warriors, 
instru£led jn the school of Pichegru, and by him 
accustomed to order, bi^very, discipline and vic- 
tory. 

Influenced by the persuasion of the Court of 
Vienna, the King of Sardinia had, during the 
winter, refused advantageous proposals of peace 
and neutrality, and the still more tempting offer 
of the gift of the Milanese, if he would join tlic 
French. The Emperor, in return, had engaged 
that his troops in Italy should be augmented to 
sixty thousand, and General Beau lieu was in- 
duced to take the command by a similar promise ; 
but, to the great disappointment bpth of his Sar* 
dinian Majesty and the Austrian general, when 
the campaign was on the eve of commencing, 
the Emperor had only been able to give half the 
promised reinforcement ; and General d' A rgenteau, 
whose treachery was suspeded, artd whose mis- 
condu£^ had occasioned many of the disasters of 
the late campaign, was not recalled, but still left 
to command, according to his rank, the right of 
-the arniy, 

r3 ' Hosti- 
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Hostilities began early in April, at which pc- 
Tiod the French had eighty-five thousand, and the 
Allies sixty-five thousand men. After making 
feints along the whole extent of the Col di Tende, 
the Republicans spread a report of (heir intention 
to seize Genoa ; and ten or twelve thousand men^ 
under General La Harpe, pushed forward to St. 
Pierre d'Arena, a suburb of the city. General 
Beaulieu, setting out from Alexandria to oppose 
Aera, took post in the front of the defile of the Bo- 
chetta, and Qaused a strong detachment to advance 
to the gates of Genoa. The chiefs of the go 
vernment endeavoured to colledl troops for the 
defence. of their independence ; but there, as in 
all otlier places, where the Republican satellites 
approached, the internal danger of insurredlion, 
from the prevalence of French principles, was 
•far more alarming than even the terror of vio- 
lence from without. 

The Austrian commander, perceiving that the 
French became daily more formidable, on the loth 
of April, 1 796, prepared a judicious plan of general 
attack, in which his operations werecombined with 
those of General Colli, who then commanded tlie 
Piedmontese troops, but deserting soon after, be 
was made, and is yet, a general in the French 

army ', and the success in execution depended 

in 
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in a great measure on himy and on the condu£t of 
anodier suspicious chara£ter, d'Argenteau. Beau- 
lieu*s presence forced Colli to be successful ; buc 
d'ArgenteaUy who was to storm an intrenched 
position, consisting of three great redoubts, was, 
as might be expefied, repulsed at the two first, 
and did not arrive at the last, situated on Monte- 
notte, till the day closed. Rampon, the French 
general who commanded it, received reinforce- 
ments during the night, and dispersed them in 
the neighbouring woods *, d'Argenteau, treacher- 
ously qr incautiously advancing, was assailed on 
Jill* sides and put to route. -Willing not to re- 
main longer, or fearing that he should no longer 
be able to resist the French, he wrote to Colonel 
,Vuckassowich to join him with three or four 
thousand men ; but y' by an astonishing inadvertence^ 
dated his letter erroneauslyy and appointed the sue* 
fours a day later than he intended. In the mean 
time Buonaparte, having, reinforced his right, 
and ordered La Harpe to advance between Gene- 
rals Beaulieu and d'Argenteau, marched forward 
, by the valley of Tanaro and the heights of Sa- 
yona, to turn the right of the Austrians, and 
ieparate them from General Colh*. This attempt 
was crowned with success, and vifl.ory remain^ 

with 
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with the French, who took possession of Carcarx^ 
and established themselves on the heights sur* 
rounding Cairo. 

On the 14th the Republicans, rapidly advanc* 
ingy forced the weakened and bctmyed Impe*^ 
rialists to risk another general engagement ac 
Montekzinoy in which they again essayed theiF 
former manoeuvre with success, and put d^Argen* 
teau to flight. Colonel Vuckassowich, unex- 
pe£tedly coming up with the men who had 
been applied for, gained considerable temporary 
advantages, and might even have turned the fate 
t>f the day ; but d'Argenteau took no means to 
rally his troops, and Vuckassowich was obliged^ 
after maintaining an honourable confli£^, to retire 
Avith gieat loss. In his precipitate retreat on 
<he 1 2th, d'Argenteau had forgotten a detadied 
trorps under Lieutenant-general Provera ; and this 
officer did not learn the defeat of the Allies tiH 
he saw the republicans advancing against him* 
He was prevented from retreating to the Aus- 
•trians by a sudden swell of the Bormida, and there- 
fore retired, without provisions or water, to a high 
mountain, where for two days he defended him- 
self with incredible valour against the assault of 
•the whole French army, repulsing them with. 

dreadful 
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dreadful caraage, killing two, and wounding one 
of their general officers, and surrendering at bst 
only through fatigue and famine. 

Though the battle of Montelezino had greatly 
weakened the communication between the Aus- 
trian and Piedmontese armies, they made no oorri'* 
bined movemeHt to approach each other and contrail 
their line. Buonaparte gained the opportunity of 
placing himself between thetfi, and forcing th» 
Piedmontese to aft separately. They were on 
die 14th attacked in their intrenched camp, and, 
though they repulsed the assailants^ General Colli 
found it necessary to abandon their position the en^ 
suing day^ and place them between the conflux of 
the rivers Tanaro and Cursaglia, where for four 
days more they resisted the efforts of the Republi- 
cans to dislodge them. The French, however,' 
having, as might be expefted, crossed the Tanaro, 
Colli retreated towards Mondovi, but was over- 
taken and defeated at Vico ; and Mondovi the 
same evening fell into the hands of the enemy. 

The Piedmontese army, being thus entirely 
separated from the Austrians, took a good defen- 
sive position behind the Stura, calculated to pre- 
vent the irruption of the French into Piedmont ; 
but the King of Sardinia, advised by hh faithful 
councillors, and fearful of risking his crown oa 

tho 
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Ae unceitain issue of a battle, obtained an armU 
stice at the expence of the fortresses of Coni, 
Ceva and Tortona, and the town of Alexandria > 
several important permissions were besides ex- 
torted by Buonaparte, and conceded to the repub* 
licans, particularly those of remaining masters of 
all the country on the right bank of the Tanaro, 
of crossing the Po below the town of Valenza^ 
and passing freely, through the territories of the 
King of SarditiTa. .This armistice wa8.saccecded 
by a treaty of peace with the Fivodi Republic.;: 
but within eighteen months afterwards he waf 
dethroned by the French republicans, after having 
in vain endured their repeated plunder, insultSy. 
and threats. 

. As this campaign began Buonaparte's mUhary^ 
ghry^ particulars have been related to an extent^ 
otherwise not corresponding with the plan of this . 
sketch, but necessary to prove, that treason, ac- 
companied with superior forces, some ability, and 
great audacity and fortune, have laid its principal 
basis, and that if d'Argcnteau and Colli had done 
their duty as generals and subjefls, Buonaparte 
might yet have to establish his reputation as a 
warrior and commander; but situated as he was, 
any chief, even not possessing his talents, or not 
jio much favoured by numbers and fortune, nughc 

havQ 
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have (loue as great things, with more generositj, 
and less cruelty. 

From this period until the peace of Campo 
Formioy Buonaparte marched from success to 
saccesSy from vidlory to viciory, owing more to 
the continual inferiority of the Austrlans, to the 
want of vigour in their councils, and capacity of 
their generals in the fields than to the courage and 
brilliant manoeuvres of the French Cjmmander. 

Buonaparte, amongst his other exploits, terri-' 
£ed most of the princes and states of Italy into a 
deceitful peace ; obtained great sacrifices m money 
for frote£ilon and neutrality \ and he afterwards 
plundered in mass the subje<Sls, and proscribed 
the sovereigns of those protected and neutral 
countries. 

Without generosity, and often without .oppo« 
sjtion» he vanquished, and without faith he al- 
ways negotiated. Perfidy and ferocity were inter- 
woven with his olive branches of peace, as well 
as with his laurels of victory — laurels stained 
\yith the blood not of an enemy, conquered or 
defeated, but in tJiat of deluded neutrals and 
friends, disarmed as well as deceived. 

By proclaiming Lombardy a republic, he de* 
stroyed its former liberty \ and in making its in- 
habitants citizens of a commonwealth, prepared 
for them perpetuM fetters. The muiral republic 

of 
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of Genoa, lost its independence, trade and prospe- 
rity, with its former name and constitution,* and 
the present Ligurian government reigns only 
over the ruins of former Genoa. After having 
plundered Venice, another neutral, and the most 
ancient of all modern republics, of its immense 
treasures, monuments of artsj and navy, and 
butchered fifteen thousand of its best citizens, h© 
exchanged, and gave up to form, some "new pro- 
vinces under the Austrian monarchy. The 
neutral Tuscany was invaded and pillaged by him ; 
but in 1796 Austria was notyet weakened enough 
to endure, nor Buonaparte powerful enough to 
dare to create a Spanish prince a king over an 
Austrian province : this remained to be done, 
when he had attained the climax of perfidy and 
power. 

" The Duke of Modena paid millions to Buona- 
parte for the neutrality of his dominions, and in 
obtaining the guarantee of the French Republic 
for their integrity. But the French General, 
after pocketing the money, continued to treat 
Modena as a conquered country ; and, by his ad* 
vice, witliin six months after his treaty of peace, 
neutrality and guarantee, the French Govern- 
ment incorporated this dutchy with the Cisalpine 
Republic ; and the Duke of Modena died an 
exile in Germany. fVithout being in war^ the 

Pope 
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PppC was forced to conclude a peace wiih Boona* 
parte, and to give up some of his most valuable 
pi;ovinces to augment the departments of the 
Corsican's newly-formed republic j and, two years 
afterwards, the Pope died a prisoner in France, 
after having seen the wretchedness of his subjedts, 
the ruin of his country, with that of his govern- 
ment. The King of Naples made numerous pe- 
cuniary and o(her sacrifices for obtaining peace 
and neutrality ; but French intrigues and con- 
spirators were ; more dangerous than French soU 
djers. When France was no longer an enemy, . 
its emissaries perverted the loyalty of his subjeds ; 
apd fourteen months of French friendship obliged 
his Sicilian Majesty (to avoid the destiny of the 
Pope), to fly from his capital, and be indebted to 
aa English fleet for his safety, for his throne, and 
for his life. 

In such a manner did Buonaparte a(^, and such 
were some of the consequences of his victories 
oyer, and his negotiations wjth, most of the powers 
in Italy, whom French ambition treated as ene- 
mies, French cupidity received as friends, and 
French treachery weakened, ruined or annihilated. 
When a man is without sentiments of commoa 
justice, generosity and liberality ; has no political 
faith or honour, and no religious principles, he 

VOL. II. s must 
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must be as unfeeling, barbarous and' tyrannical 
over his' countrymen, and those immediately 
under his command and disposal, as he has been 
base and cruel with foreigners and strangers. 

In the opinions of the inconsistent and dege- • 
nerated French republicans, as well as iri'thdSe of 
same people in other countries, the? conquerbr of 
Italy had erased the crimes of the murderer at 
Toulon and at Paris ; but that a vicious natore 
does not change with fortune, nor a depraved 
charafler with public opinion, the following 
letter, written in 1797, by a French general, and' 
transmitted to this country by an ambassador of 
oiie of the powers allied to the French Re- 
public will prove. Its original will be found in 
No. 10 1, of ^^ Paris pendant Pannee 1797.'* 
Its republication at present adds new convi6tion 
to what has already been aflSrmed, and* iddntifieis* 
the jH>r^ of 1797, vi\\h xht Consul oi 1 803, and 
serves to establish more firmly the truth of those 
atrocities, of which the Corsican has been pub- 
licly accused,* both before and since the period in 
which it was written. 

" Escaped at last from the long and cruel fa- 
tigues of the most murderous of wars, I am just 
arrived from the army of Italy, after being lamed 
for life at the battle of Areola. I have paid the 
' . • debt 
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debt of gratitude^ which I owed to my country ; 

I have given her proofs of my zeal and of my 

love, and have sealed diem with my blood. Bc- 

conie an invalid in the bloom of youth, and no 

longer able to fight in her service, I am entitled 

to her proteflion. In her bosom have I sought 

an asylum, and no longer able to serve her wi;h 

an arm paralysed by the steel of the enemy ; I, 

. nevertheless, devote to her a heart which adores 

. her, and a holy boldness in denouncing to' her, 

, 1 will not say abuses, that would be too. cold an 

.expression, bui deeds of atrocity, at which Nero 

himself would have blushed, and which Suetonius 

yrould not have dared to impute to that monster. 

" Believe me, I do not dispute the great mili- 
tary talents of Buonaparte; his successes speak 
for themselves. But what I contend for is, tliat 
Buonaparte is the most dangerous of all the 
French citizens ; that Buonaparte is a citizen ;in 
the manner of Caesar, that it is in the manner of 
Caesar that he loves equality, and that it is with 
all the contempt Which Caesar entertained for the 
senate of Rome, that Buonaparte speaks of the 
government of France. For the truth of my 
assertion, I appeal to all wlio are in the habit of 
being constantly about his person. He is Gus- 
tavus in the midst ^f battle: but, like Gustayvs» 
s 2 he 
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he pants for a throne and a crown, not to set it 
Upon the head of this or that prince, but to place 
it upon his own. * 

" The most violent satraps of the great king 
had less power, and certainly less insolence and 
less vanity, than Buonaparte has given proofs of, 
during his camp;*igus in Italy. 

** These are fafts of the greatest notoriety. 
I only relate what all have seen, what every 
general has heard, and what all arc ready to de- 
pose, whenever they are called on by' the-Direb- 
tory, with the exception of a wretch of the liame 
of Le Clerc*-^ the slave of Robespierre, of Snsca^ 
a drinker of blood, and a shameless robber, and'of 
a few brigands of the same stamp. 

" Ardently do I hope, that some one more 
skilful thait myself, will furnish the public with a 
detail of the atrocities committed by Buonaparte : 
they exceed nil possible belief! I call upon every 
true Frenchman, now nt tlie head of our armies 
in Italy, to save their country and their fellow- 
citizens, and to declare to the Diredory what they 
know of tlie fadls wliich I am about to denounce. 



♦ This wretch afterwards married the Corsican'« .sifter, and 
was sent with the command of the army to Saini Oomipgo, where 
he paid the fbtfeit of his crimes. .... 

I call 
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I call too, upoa the Direfkory, to interrogate tjic 
best generals in the array. Guarantee them but 
from the poniard of Buonaparte, then will they 
speak opt, and this is what they will depose. 

" Buonaparte, brides the contributions which 
he levies, exa<5ls also enormous sums for himself, 
and appropriates to his ewn use as much of the 
spoliation of the countries he has devastated as 
suits his convenience ; this money is lodged in the 
•hands of several bankers at Genoa, Leghorn, and 
Venice. Very considerable sums also have been 
sent into Corsica. 

" Buonaparte . is at once the vainest and the 
most impudent of mortals. But he udites the 
vanity of a child to the atrocity of a demon. 

" I say — (and it is what twenty thousand men 
know without daring to say it, but what all will 
say, now that, like another Curtius, I throw my- 
self into the gulf, for the safety of my brethren 
in arms) — 1 say, that in no age, and under no 
. tyrant, have crimes morq enormous been com- 
mitted, than those which are daily committed 
under tlie direfition and authority of Buona- 
parte ! ' 

« Will it be credited, that in the hospitals ap- 
propriated to the sick and wounded, the surgeons 
devoted to Buonaparte have a comiant order ^ as 
. ; $3 soon 
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soon as they see a sick soldier past recovery, or 
ene whose incurable wounds will render him no 
longer of use to the service, to set a mark upon 
his bed ; which fatal mark announces to the at- 
tendants that this viSim is to be carried away 'with 
the dead ! He is accordingly thrown into a wag- 
gon appointed to remove the dead bodies to the 
grave, and is generally strangled or srnotheredl 
£ut, notwithstanding these precautions, as the 
carriages move along to the place of interment, 
t!ic cries and groans of the unfortunate men about 
to he buried alive^ may be distinflly heard on all 
sides ! To this liorrihle fa£l I have myself been 
an eye-witness, as well as to what I am going to 
relate. 

" In the month of July 1797, after an a£l ion 
which took place near Salomon the Lac de.Guarda, 
Buonaparte gave orders that not only the deady 
but the dying and zvounded, should be buried! 
The wretched vi6lims were placed upon five 
waggons, and at midnight were dragged to an 
enormous ditch, and precipitated therein. . The 
cries of the living being distindlly heard, the 
monsters threw down eight loads of burning iiif e 
upon them, which, falling upon the undressed 
wounds of the poor vidlims, caused tliem to send 
fortli sudi piercing moans, that the virtuous cu- 

rat» 
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. rate of Salo, seized with horror at the transadioi)^ 

died in consequence of the affright ! 

" Such aie. the atrocities to which I have been 

an eye-witness, and which I denounce to all men 
: and to all ages ! If the Diredloiy wish to be 

satisfied as to the trutli of my assertions, they have 

it in. their power to be so. I do not sign my name 

* to this letter, as I am not desirous of being as- 
sassinated before the examination of the crimes I 

. have denounced can take place. I call upon the 
Dirediory to verify the fads ; and, that done, I 
. will immediately present myself before them a& a 
, witness. In the mean time, I shall make mysqlf 
. known to Rewbell," 

This letter speaks for itself; and if Rewbell 
did not denounce or punish Buonaparte at that 
.-limjSy^ it was b^ause he had shared with him some 
. of his plunder of Italy, and that the Corsican 
•.-was, brides, necessary for the revolution which 
. Rewbell, Barras, and La Reveilliere prepared, and 
. which ailually took place on the 4th of Septem- 
ber, 1797; 

Nearly at. the same period that Buonaparte 

• comn>itted, or ordered these enormities to be 
committed, he dispatched a letter to the Archduke 

. Charles, with proposals for a termination of hos- 

tilitiesi couched m terms of the most impudent 

. .: . ' hypo^ 
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hypocrisy as to his own sentiments^ and insult ss 
to the condudl of Great Britain. **' As for me. 
General (said Buonaparte) , if the overture which 
1 have the honour to make to youj cati save the l^e 
of a SINGLE: man^ I shall pride myself more upon 
the civic crown^ that my conscience will tell me 
I thus shall have deserved^ than upon the melon-' 
choly glory which arises from military success^*. 
What heart must that man have, who coldly spe- 
culates upon sufferings and destruflion, by com- 
manding, with a cruel indifference, the bifrtal 
alive of his wounded soldiers ? What barefaced 
impudence must he not possess, and how great 
must not his contempt have been, both for the 
prince to whom he wrote, and for mankind in 
general, to dare to talk of a conscience, and to 
make use of expressions of tenderness and hu- 
manity, in a£ling as the most profoundly per- 
verted and atrocious of all tyrants, either ancient 
or niodern ? But such has been the hypocritical 
and deceitful jargon of all revolutionary heroes. 
Demons in their minds, sentiments and behaviour, 
they were angels in their words. Robespierre 
spoke of liberty and virtue, whilst two hundred 
and fifty thousand families crowded his prisonst 
and hundreds daily ascended his scaffold ; just 3s 
Buonaparte writes of a conscience, when all Iris 

actions 
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tiftions bid defiance to a divinity as well as to 
humanity. 

During the campaigns in Italy, in 1796 and 
1797, military execution was inflicSlcd, and de- 
struction ordered by Buonaparte on a number of 
cities, towns and^ villages, and on their unforth- 
nate inhabitants. In July 1796, an insurredtion 
broke out in the city of Pavia, and spread itself in 
sonie parts of Lombardy. At Milan, the French 
bayonets, and the French butcheries, soon ;i?- 

- jtored order ; but, at Binasco, of eight hundred 
armed peasants 'who* tried td defend their lives and 

- property agaii)st the republican assassins and 
' pltmderers, two hundred were shot, artd this large 

village entirely burnt to the ground by the confi« 
mand of Buonaparte. At Pavia, the inhabitanlts 
shut their gates against the French troops, who, 
with their cannon, forced their entrance without 
the loss of an individual : Buonaparte condemned, 
however, the whole municipality to be shot, and 
two hundred hostages to be sent as prisoners to 
France.' In his public orders to his soldiers,, 
Buonaparte declared, that if a Frenchman had 
been killed in the attack on Pavia, his intent was 
to cause that city to be burnt or deniolished, and 
to eredl a column on the spot, with the inscrip- 
tion : ici €tO(t la vtlle de Pavie. On the 8th of 

. March^ 
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March, 1797, the towns of Macegata, FermOf 
Porto di Fermo, Grotto di Mari, and Jesi, were 
by Buonaparte given up to military execution, 
and their citizens to plunder and murder. Ac- 
cording to the author of Les Cnn\es des Jtepublicains 
en Italiey printed at Verona in 1799, during six- 
teen months campaign in Italy, 3uonaparte caus^ 
twenty-four villages, and six towns to ^be burncjj, 
ten thousand and nipety of their inhabitants to |>e 
shot, thrown into the fire.qf their. burning dwelU 
. ings, or to be dra^yjDe.d• Five tbpu^i;kd;^;)d forly* 
two virgins were rsivish^^^ aod; fouftecn .■thpp« 
, sand six .hundred and tY^eaty-sjx married-.wonifQ 
were violated. Tbirty-ttwo villages, nine tosvip, 
and four cities were laid under military ^xetcii- 
. tion, and six hundred and .fifty-two thousand. pf 
, their inhabitants, who .escaped deaths reduced jto 
want and beggary. 

The peace of Campo:Formio permitted Buona- 
parte to leave wretched Italy, to return to France, 
and to prepare the ruin of other countries. A 
revolution had a short time before taken place at 
Paris, and the. Republican. and Directorial Con- 
stitution had been openly violated by the con- 
spirators' intrigues, and crimes of Buonaparte's 
friends, backed with the addresses and bayonets 
of his army in Italy. By the imprisonment or 

transpor- 
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trahspbrtatioii of all toyal men, the very dregs of 
the jacobin^, and of all other former ferocious 
factions, were become all-powerful. Buonaparte 
was their idol, who could command their daggers, 
as much as he possessed their good opinion. 

Of dl countries not yet cursed with a French 
fraternity, Switzerland was the nearest at hand, 
and most envied by Buonaparte, on account of the 
true liberty and real happiness of its inhabitants. 
The Swiss Government had, however, done 
every thing to please France, and therefore flat- * 
tered itself with' the chimera of having acquired • 
the good will of Buonaparte, and of the French » 
rulers: it bowed when it should have armet?, 
and it negotiated when it should have been fight- 
ing ; like the worshippers of malignant deities, it 
prostmted itself before him with the offering of 
its afieSions, without considering that the only 
sacrifice that could satisfy him and his associates, 
was that of the constitution, of the independence, 
and of the riches of Switzerland. 

That this was really the case, Buonaparte un- 
dertook in Italy to convince even the most in- 
credulous, the greatest disbeliever, by writing 
the sentence of neutral states- on the ruins of Genoa 
and Venice \ he divulged to Europe the mysteries 
of his own political faith, as wiell as that of pre- 
sent 
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sent and future French republican rulers. . Sudi 
ciFrontery and perfidy, an hypocrisy so dastardly 
combined such barefaced usurpations, denounced 
the dissolution of every social system. A rcvolu- 
tionist by constitution, a conqueror by suborna- 
tion, cruel and unjust by instindl, insulting iii 
vi.ilory, mercenary in his patronage, an inexora- 
ble plunderer and murderer, purchased by the 
vidlims whose credulity he betrays, as terrible 
by his artifices as by his arms, dishonouring va- 
lour by ferocity, and by the studied abuse of pub- . 
lie faith, crowning immorality with the palms of 
philosophy, tyranny and atheism with the cloak 
of religion, and oppression with the cap of liberty ; 
this fortunate Corsican, carrying the torch of 
E rostra tus in one hand, and the ^bre of Gen- 
seric in the other, had already laid the plan for 
burying Switzerland under the rubbish of Italy. 
But this sulphureous spreader of havock had not 
time to carry this plan against Helvetia into exc-' 
cution ; certain of its success, . he was forced to 
leave it to an old accomplice — to General Brune, 
a man worthy to be the confidential friend of 
Buonaparte, as he had before been of Marat and 
Robespierre ; and the Corsican steered his course 
towards Africa, in hope of making that part of 
the world and Asia as miserable as. he had left ail . 

countries 
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countries of Europe where his plots or arms had 
penetrated. 

Before the atrocious and sanguinary tragedy of 
the reduSion of Switzerland was accomplished, 
treachery and ambition had carried Buonaparte 
inta Egypt, and with him the wretchedness of 
French fraternity and the horrors of unprovoked 
s^gression. While the uninformed in France, 
aft well as other countries, were amused by pre- 
tences of a powerful preparation for the invasion 
ot England, aiid Buonaparte went even so far as 
to swindle monied men of a loan upon this coun<^ 
try ; those who examined more considerately the 
place and -manner of equipping the armament, 
were satisfied that its destination was for sonie 
other poast, dnd public expedlation had already 
pointed out that of Egypt. It was no secret, that, 
during the monarchy, many projedVors who hoped 
to recommend themselves by suggesting extensive 
enterprises, had lodged, as far ,back as in the 
time of Louis XIV., in the oflSees of different 
ministers, projedls for the subjugation of Egypt; 
but the old government, having always s6me re- 
gard to appearances, and sortie consideration fpr 
the lives of the i>eople, had not ventured to patro-* 
nize an undertakijig, which could not he atchieved 
witliout the iiifamy of assailing the dominions of 
VOL. II. * T an " 
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an ancient and unprovoking all^j, and the prohsr- 
ble sacrifice of a great portion of the. army in, 
conquering a tradl of land situated ki an untried 
<^in)ate» where privations and diseases of. every 
liind would thin their ranks and make them'exe.' 
crate tlie fatal ansbition of their rulers. Recent 
traveller^' from. France liad described. Egypt id 
tprms widely different from those in which the 
experience of. earlier and more Iionest agies had 
depidl^d it ; and the hopes of possessing a land 
i^eplc^te .with means of colonization and 'comrnerce^ 
combined with that of destroying the power of 
Great Britain In India, were supposed su£5ciene 
motives with republican France for the- violation 
of all treaties and the oblivion of ^all rights* 

Buonaparte was entrusted with the command 
of this expedition ; and in assuming this station, 
his personal ambition to tread the ground which 
had been impressed with the vidlorious footstepa 
of Alexander and Caesar, was subservient to the 
views of the Diredlory, who hated, feared, and, 
according to Carnot, were anxious to destrby 
him. Probably both the rulers and the general 
\^er^ a£ling with refined artifice and duplicity : 
thfiy hoped to deprive him of the advantagefi re« 
sulking from the command of an army which he 
had.l^ JO glory^ by involving that army in a tedi- 
ous 
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otts and uncertain expedition ; while he, relying 
on his renown and popularity, and desirous to 
avoid interfiering personally in the- transaAions of 
the congress at Rastadt^ which then engaged i\ic 
attention of ali Europe^ accepted the comrrfand 
j6f the expech'tion, though he intetide<l merely, as 
hit intercepted letters prove, to accomplish the 
first part of its destinntioot and return to France 
in die ^mtuinn* 

: : Whatever sagat;ity might be exerted in con- 
jbdnrei respefiing the destination of the French 
fleet, which, including transports, amounted to 
Aopwards of four hundred sail, nothing certain could 
he learnt: the troops jent for embarlcation were 
called the right wing of the Army of England : 
bnt the squadron being assembled in the port of 
Toulon, and the colIe£lion of Savons, of printing* 
presses, and various other implements of science, 
demonstrated that its destination was for some other 
country. At length, on the 4th of May, 1798, 
Buonaparte repaired to Toulon for thp purpose of 
commanding this far-famed and mysterious expe- 
dition ; and, as a preparatory measure, published a 
kind of military harangue, in form of a proclama- 
tion, reminding his soldiers of their numerous 
vi<5loi:ies on mountains, in. plains,. and before for- 
tified places, and that nothing now remained for 
' Ta them 
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them to atchieve but maritime conquests; they 
would now> he said, even exceed their former 
exertionsyir the prosperity of their country^ the good 
•f mankind^ and their own glory. 

On the iQthfoilowingy the fleet sailed, and soon 
arrived off Malta, the Grand Master of ^which 
island had long been bribed by French emissaries, 
and had prepared for its surrender. On the 1 9th ci 
June, Buonaparte commenced a farce of provok- 
ing hostilities, by demanding permisaioa to water 
his squadron: an indire6t refusal being conveyed 
the military were disembarked, and, after two days 
of pretended resistance, a capitulation was signedi 
yielding the islands of Maha, Gozo and Cumino 
to France. Some ridiculous stipulations were 
made for obtaining indemnities for the Grand 
.Master at the Congress of Rastadr, and for. as- 
signing to each of the knights a paltry pension of 
seven hundred livres (29I. sterl.) Buonaparte, as 
usual, accommodated the new acquisition with a 
constitution on the French model ; and, having 
plundered the island, again proceeticd towards his 
-final destination. Before, however, he set sail, 
he put into requisition all Maltese sailors, and 
one hundred and ten young Makese knights, 
all sons or relatives of emigrated French nobie^- 
•men who. were in , die army of Conde, or in the 
: , * Austrian 
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Austrian or English service. They were distri^ 
buted amongst the republican crews of difFcrent 
ships ; and, in the afiion at Abbykiry noany of 
fhem were killed or \yoiinded in fighting with 
men, and for a caufie, they alike • detested. 
Twenty-two of these unfortudate young me» 
were blown up in the L*Orient, one of whom 
was a Chevalier de Sr. Leger, from La Vendue, 
whose father had been killed in the army of 
Conde, whose brother was burchei^d at Quibe* 
ron, and whose uncle had been shot as a Chouan. 
On the ist of July, Buonaparte with alt hid 
fefce appeared before Alexandria, being only* 
two days after Lord Nelson had quitted that sta* 
tion. Apprehensive that Fortune might yet de- 
sert him, and the English' fleet Sretornf^'^o frustrate 
his operatiiains, Buonaparte h^istily effe^ed a land-* 
ing of t<bout four thousand three hurK&ed menf af 
Mairabou. Although this place was'orily tw6 
leagues from Alexandria, the French found no 
opposition from the natives ; not even a piece of 
artillery was planted^ for proteAtoY). Having 
subsequendy augmented -the - AunhbdT knded to' 
upwards of twenty-five thousand, tliey'advanced in 
pbtoons against the city, and ceachcd-it Unopposed, 
except by a few Mamelukes, who, hovering 
T3 around, 
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around, cut off stragglers, and .fought a few 
slight and partial skirmishes. 

He beg^n, before any attack was made on 
Alexandria, by circulating a printed address to 
bi&army, in whichf after observing that the Ro-- 
mans proce<S^ed all. religions, be requested the sol- 
diery to treat the ^* Muftis and tmans of Africa 
ivM the same respe^ that tliey had exliibited to* 
wards the bishops and rabbins of Europe." He 
also transmitted three proclamations, prepared be-^ 
forehand, and dated on board the flag-ship ; the 
first to the Pacha of £gVp% stating, ** that he was 
come to put an end to the exa^ions of the Afame^. 
lukcs ;" and inviting his Highness, in the oriental 
style, <' to meet and ri^r^^ along with him, the 
impious race of Beys." The second was ad-j 
dressed to the chief of the caravan ;. and the last 
to the inhabitants : in this he had the impudence 
to assert, . '^ that he was come to resfue .the rights 
of. the poor from the hands of their tyrants;" and 
added, with his usual hypocritical cane, *^ tliac 
the French . respe^f .move than tl^ Mamelukes^ 
Godf HIS PRpPHET^.and the Koran." 
. *^ Cadis, Sheiks, Imans, Chirbadgces I" conti- 
nued he, " tell the people that we are the friends, 
of true Musstdmen. Did we not dethrone the Popty 

who 
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who pl'^ached that it wa^^ necessary to n^ake wa? 
against the true believers ? Did we not destroy thct 
knights of Malta, because those foolish men thought 
that God; wished hostilities to be perpetually car-^ 
tied, oq. against thpse (pf your faith?" i After 
stdtiogy "that (dl toums and villages which 
might arm against the French, should be burnt^'* 
be commanded every one to remain in his house,. 
enjoined prayers to b^ said as usual, and concluded 
with, •* Glory to the Sultan^ glory to the French 
ikrmyf his friends, curses tA the Mamelukes^ 
and happimss to the people of Egypt." It is 
hardly possible to point out any page of ancient 
or modern history, where impudence is more 
united with falsehood, deception and imposture 
with atheism and political treachery. Boona* 
parte* accompanied by his staff, headed the ad-, 
vanced guard marching against Alexandria, a 
defenceless city, the property and possession bf pna 
of the most ancient allies of France. General, 
Bon commanded the column on the right ; thatjo^ 
the centre was led. by General Kicber, while the. 
kft, under General Menou, prpf;$^ed along the 
sea coast. Alexandria was garrisoned by about 
five hundred unskilful Janissaries ;, and the re- 
muuning inhabitants, in the forts, and on the tops 
of hpuseS) waiud the attack. It has been asserted,. 
. : * but 
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but without any proof, that Akxandria wat 
summoned ; but the people answered only by the 
shouts of the gartison and the inhabitdnts, and by 
.some cannon shot. The French -hod not yet 
landed their ordnance ; but the defences of Alex* 
andria were so weak as to foi bid all fear. Buolia« 
parte, therefore, bravely gave orders to beat a 
charge; and the French, advancing towards the 
wall^, prepared to scale them. While the gene- 
rals and privates were attempting to reach the 
summit, Kteber received a musket-shot in. the 
head, and Menou was thrown back from the pa- 
rapet, covered with contusions ; but the walls were, 
notwithstanding, soon covered with republicansiy 
while the besieged fl^d. Here began a scene of 
horror and carnage, comrhanded by the sanguinary^ 
and barbarous poltcy of Buonaparte, which would 
hardly be credible, had it not been authenticated 
by the original letters of the French generals, 
intercepted by our cruizers, and made public by 
our government. After the butchery of «very 
penoh oh the walls or in ihe streets, all houses 
were forced, and entered, and neither age nor sex 
spared. Trusting to the proclaimed respcdl 'of 
Buonaparte for their Prophet, numbers of Mus- 
sulmen took refuge in their sacred mosques ;. but 
the 'republicans pursued with the rage of canni- 
bals : 
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bals: men and women, old and young, chil- 
dren at the breast, all were inhumanly murdered 
without resistance, as well as without pity ; and 
these bloody transa6lions lasted four hours ; when 
at last, these improvers of the happiness of mankind^ 
glutted with massacre, desisted. 

From the manner in which the capture of 
Alexandria by Buonaparte is narrated, by persons 
not interested to impart false impressions, it is 
beyond a douV, because it is positively affirmed, 
that this city was not summoned in order to found 
a pretence for storming it,, and thiis striking ter- 
ror into the intended viSims of Buonaparte's per- 
fidy and barbarity. In an intercepted letter from 
the French Adjutant-general Boyer, addressed to 
General Kilmaine, are the following paragraphs* : 
*• We began by making ah assault upon a place 
without any defence^ and garrisoned by about '500 
. Janissaries, of whom scarce a man knew kow to level 
•a musket, 1 allude to • Alexandria, a huge and 
wretched skeleton of a place, open on every side^ 
and most certainly very unable to resist the efforts 
of 25,000 men, who attacked it at the same in- 
stant. We lost, notwithstanding, 150 men, 
whom we might have preserved, by only summoning 

* See Interctptod Correapondence» yo). i. No, xii. 

th» 
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the towriy but it was thought necessary to begin hf 
striking tenor into the enemy ^ 

Possession having been thus obtained of Ales^ 
3ndria, the French commander, the Corsicaa 
Buonaparte, issued another proclamation amongst 
the miserable survivors of massacre, augmenting 
-and improving upon his former ones, and whicli 
will signalize to all ages his contempt of diving 
ir.::;tUl22a? ; a procl?ma|ipn de$jgncdf undoubu 
odly, as a trick to allure the confidence of tbf 
natives, but which, whenever viewed inipartjaUjri 
IDust sink Into the mo&t degrading contempt the 
chara£ler of that military adventurer, who, io a 
piratical pursuit of plunder, not only conumtfied 
the most unprincipled barbarities, but voluntarily 
announced the renunciation pf his faith, wbicfa^ 
when performed through compulsion, stamps oa 
the delinquent the name of renegado, and is justly 
considered as the last test of a depraved mind| 
devoid as well of religion, virtue and integrity, as 
incapable of honour. In this proclamation, •* he 
is expressly denying Jesus Christ," affirming, . 
•* that he himself, his generals, officers and soldiers, 
aie true professors of Islam ism, who adore and 
honour the prophet Mahomet and his holy 
koran ;" that, " as a Mussulman, he had over- 
thrown the throne of the Christian Pope, visited 

Malta, 
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Malta, and drove out the unbelievers from that 
island.'*' 

From thisr peYiod utitil his defeat before Acre, 
in |hc sprihg of 1 799, except in some skirmishes, 
which hedecorated with the appellation of battles, 
£aonaparte had no regular enemy to encounter, 
nw armies- to combat ; some strolling Mamtlukes, 
or Arabs, were liis only foes. To jadge, there- 
fore, rightiy, of the bombastic descriptions of his 
battle of thc'Pyramids, and others, anotlier pas- 
sage from the abovrf-quoted letter is useful, and 
proper to be extratSled, as the competency of the 
writer, a general communicating his sentiments 
and opinions to another general, cannot be ques- 
tioned. Its date at Cairo, July 28thi 1798, proves 
it posterior to all engagement for the possession 
of Lower Egypt. *' Our entrance to Grand 
G^iro;" says General Boycr, ." will doubtless 
excite* that 'sensation at home which evtiy extra- 
^ ordinary event is calculated to produce; but when 
you conle to know the kind of enemy we had to 
combat, t/ie little art' they employed against usy and 
the f erf e^ nullity of all their measures^ our expedi-- 
tions and our vi Tories tvill appear to you very com-' 
mon things. After this (the assault of Alexaridria}, 
we marched' against the Mamelukes; a people 
-highly celebrated alnong«t the Egyptians for their 

bravery. 
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bravery.- Tits rabble (I cannot calJ thctn soldiers), 
which ha& not the most trifling idea of ta^icsy and 
which inows nothing of war hut the blood that is 
spill in it, appeared, for the first time, opposed ta 
our army on the 13th July. 

From the first dawn of day, they made a gene- 
ral display of their forces, which straggled round 
and round our army, like so many cattle; some- 
times galloping, and sometimes pacing, in groups 
of ten, fifty, a hundred, &c. After some time, 
they made several attempts, in a style equally ridi-' 
culous :xnd curious, to break in upon us; buj find- 
ing every ^here a resistance, which they proba- 
bly did not expe£^, they spent the day in keeping 
us exposed to the fury of a burning sun. Had 
wc been a little more enterprising this day^ I think 
their fate would have been decided ; but General 
Buonaparte temporized, that he might make. a 
trial of his enemy, and become acquainted with 
their manner of fighting. 

This day ended with the retreat of the Mame- 
lukes, vJho scarcely lost five and twenty men. Wc 
continued our march up the Nile till the aisr, 
which was the day that put a final termination to 
the power of the Mamelukes in Egypt. 

Four thousand men on horseback, having each 
a groom or two, bore down intrepidly on a nume^ 

r$us 
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rms army of veterans ; their charge was an aft of 
fury, rage and despair. They attacked Dessaix 
and Regnier first. The soldiers of these divisions 
received them with steadiness, and, at the dis- 
tance only of ten paces, opened a running fire 
upon thejn, which brought down one hundred and 
jiftf. They then fell upon Bonn's division, which 
received them in the same manner. In short, 
after a number of unavailing efforts,, they made 
off; and caiTymg with them all their treasures, 
took shelter in Upper Egypt. The frdt of this 
viSlory was Grand Cairo, where we have been 
ever since the. evening of the aad." 

Not counting those who perished in the mas- 
sacre at Alexandria* from this official letter is 
learnt, that no more than one hundred and se- 
venty-five enemies were killed by the French in 
those brilliant viilories with a numerous army of 
veterans J over four thousand inexperienced Mame-- 
lukes^ which made them masters of one of the 
most fertile countries in the world. 

At Cairo, Buonaparte mingled the toils neces- 
sary for the maintenance of his situation with 
r^ose exhibitions and pursuits wliich were calcu- 
lated to captivate the people of France, by ac- 
<^bunts of their own systems and manners, ex* 
jtcnding themselves to new regions, while the 

VOL. II. u people 
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people of the country were to be at once asto- 
nished, terrified . and overav/ed. The f igour of 
military discipline, the privation of every species 
of liberty and property, the violation of females, 
and the disarnaing of the natives, were accom- 
panied by pretexts of paying devoted homage tor 
Mahomet; and this degrading hypocri^ wa» 
carried to such an extent, that Buonaparte himr 
self, after issuing several profane aiid ridiculous^ 
proclamations, was not unfrequendy distinguished 
by the name of All Besides the mingled and 
absurd forms of French revolutionary jurispru- 
dence, with the concomitant buffooneries and dis- 
guises,, the people of Egypt witnessed with asto- 
nishment, efforts to counteract their very natures, 
to bring into subjection the fierce and uncon- 
trolable Mameluke, fix the wandering and inde- 
pendent Arab, and urge into adivity the indolent 
and uninquisitive Copt. Under pretext of aug^ 
menting the produce of commerce and agricul- 
ture, all sorts of property, and the produce of 
every species of industry were laid at the mercy 
of the rapacious French, who, while in posses-, 
sion of all the land could afford, were yet in want 
of most necessaries, and who extended far and 
wide the reign of misery, without being able to 
rescue themselves from its oppressive grasp. 

While, 
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, While, to occupy the officers and soldiers, for- 
tifications were ordered to be construfted at Sala- 
hich, Balbies,, Rosetta and Damietta, establish^ 
meots were formed which gave employment to 
the numerous corps of Savans who attended the 
army. An institution was formed at Cairo on 
the model of that at Paris; a library was «/- 
levied fr$m the plunder of those of Europe \ and a 
cfaemical laboratory was erefted, as well for ge- 
bcral purposes, as for the more peculiar motive of 
i^urifying saltpetre, to fumisli the army with gun* 
powder. Hydraulic machines were consdudled^ 
«nd even established, to relieve the wants of the 
soldiery J nor was it forgotten. to give them the 
jneahs of drowning their cares, by extra<£ling 
from the date a strong liquor, similar in its effects 
to brandy. These operations, except the struts 
tare df ovens, were more fitted to captivate the 
imagination than to satisfy the judgment. Li- 
braries and laboratories, saltpetre and brandy, were 
dettdlfrr consolations to men who saw their clothes 
perishing, without a possibility of their being re- 
stored, for no art was found to manufa&ure broad* 
cloth ; and the army began to fear that they were 
doomed to absolute nakedness. What comfort could 
the lectures of the National Institute, or the decla- 
mations of tragedians, some few hours presence 
xk%. ia 
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in an academy or at a play-hovise, afibrd to men, 
in whose minds curiosity was extinguished by 
distress, and to whose hearts no otker sentiment 
could find its passage but an ardent and uncon« 
trolable desire to revisit their native shores, from 
which they were destined, as they conceived, to 
hopeless exile ? 

In this state, nothing but eager exertion could 
prevent total languor; and, therefore,' every cir- 
cuinststnce which could excite inquiry, or afibrd 
a pretext for pompous exhibition, or which had 
an appearance of promoting science, or pre- 
serving ^ worthy memorial of the expedition; was 
eagerly embraced. 

At the period of the inundation of the Nilcf 
Buonaparte, with the accustomed pomp, made the 
cut in the dyke which conveys the water to 
Cairo; and the flow into the canal of Alexan- 
dria, presented an opportunity which was judi- 
ciously seized by Kleber, of transporting tlie artil- 
lery by water to Gizeb. General Andreossy 
sounded the Pelusian mouths of the Nile, the 
roads of Damietta, the Boghass, and Cape fioyau, 
as well as the Dibeh Mouth ; entered the X^ake 
Menzaleh, where he overcame the resistance of 
the Arabs, who opposed him with a hundred and 
thirty of the Egyptian craft, czllcA c/germes i con- 

struflcd 
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^troded & tiftip of the Lake, and measured with 
the chain the circumference of the coast, over an 
extent vof forty-five thousand fathoms ; determined 
the bearings of tlie islands ; and discovered thte 
ruins of Tinch, of the ancient Pelusium, and o€ 
Farama. Having performed this operation, he 
returned to Cairo ; and speedily set out, attended 
\)j the savan BerthoUet, to survey the Lakes 
of Natron^ where he acquitted himself with the 
-same diligence and success* 

All the other Savans who accompanied Buo- 
naparte were engaged in pursuits of greater or 
ksser importance, according to their powers : some 
ascertained points in geography, surveyed canals^ 
and made drawings of buildings and monuments ; 
others made colledlions and investigations for na- 
tural history, constru^ed windmills^ arranged alma^ 
nacksy and even composed a journal. 

During these transad^ions, General Dessaix,. 
in pursuance of the di regions of Buonaparte, 
waged an aSive and prosperous war against 
Mourad Bey, in Upper Egypt ; although his en- 
terprize was as dangerous as his proceedings were 
sanguinary. 

It is impossible to ascertain how far tlie people 

bad been deceived by Buoriaparte's hypocrisy, into 

an opinion that he was tie frknd ^ tfiiirsoveragn^ 

u 3 and 
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and a %ealous proselyte to their religion ; but on the 
2 1st Odlober, 1798, immediately on the appear- 
ance of the firmanj declaring him an enemy to 
the Porte, an insurredlion broke out, though with- 
out any apparent plan or system of operation^ 
The assembly of the people, their discourse, and 
their menaces, excited neither curiositjT nor appre^ 
hcnsion, till they began to attack and plunder the 
dwellings of the Frencli. The. principal meeting 
was before a mosque ; and General Dupuy, ad>- 
vancing at the head of a small troop, .to disperse 
them, was slain, with ail his follqwers: a few 
French were killed in the streets; but on the beating 
of the generate the main body flew to arms ; the streets 
were soon cleared ; the people took refuge in their 
iTiosques, the doors of which Buonaparte ordered 
to be forced, and the buildings fired ; an immense 
and indiscriminate slaughter followed; friends and 
foes were alike exterminated^ to glut the vindidUve 
fury of the republicans: the horrible illumina- 
tion, occasioned by the burning of part of the City,, 
the firing of artillery from the citadel,, the screams 
and groans of people of all classes^ sexes^ and agesy 
begging in vain for quarter^ and the furious shouts 
by which the French rallied and encouraged each 
other, formed a combination of horrors, which,, 
in modern warfare, seldom occun. Quarter waa 

at 
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at last tardily and relu6lantly granted by Buona-* 
parte ; the city recovered a gloomy tranquillity ; 
but the most ferocious and rigorous measures were 
pursued for preventing future insurre6lions. 

This event occurred before Buonaparte had 
made his survey of the Isthmus of Suez ; and 
while he was engaged in that research, he learned 
that Dgezzar Paclia had seized and fortified the 
fort of El-Arish, and received such further intel- 
ligence as left him no longer in doubt of the hos- 
tile intentions of the Porte. Pursuing his accus- 
tomed policy, of assailing his opponents before 
they could become strong by union and formida- 
ble by preparation, Buonaparte arranged, without 
loss of time, a plan for attacking Dgezzar, setting 
apart for that purpose twelve thousand men, well 
supported with such arrillery as could be transport- 
ed according to exigency. He divided this force 
into five columns under Kleber, Regnier, Lasnes, 
Bon, and Murat ; apd liaving instrudJed his admi- 
ral, Peree, to embark heavy artillery on board tlirec 
frigates for Jaffa, and taken precautions for secur- 
ing the tranquillity of Cairo, prepared to head the 
expedition himself. Before his departure, hypo- 
crisy, apostacy, atheism and fanaticism, were again 
resorted to, as political measures to keep the igno* 
laEit natives <juiet and submissive. The inhabi- 
tants 
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tants of the capital, if not more loyal, had, since 
the late butchery, become more obedient to theij: 
new chief, who endeavoured to deceive and rule 
them by means of their prejudices, and for thb 
purpose, not only recuired to the d^^rlne of fa^ 
talityy but wished to utstil a belief of his ir^me" 
diate intercourse with the divinity. In an address to 
the *' Cherlfs, I mans, and Orators of the 
Mosque," Buonaparte enjoined them to inculcate 
into the minds of tlie people, *' that those who 
became his enemies should find no refuge either in 
this world or the next^ 

** Is there a man so blind," says he, " a^ not 
to see that all my operations are conduced by desti* 
ny^ Instru6l the inliabitants, that ever since the 
world has existed, it was written, that after having 
overcome the enemies of Islamism, and destroyed 
the Cross ^ I should come from the furthest parts of 
the west to fulhl the task which has been imposed 
upon me. Make them see that in the second 
book of the Koran, in moKe than twenty passages, 
that w'hich has happened was foreseen, and that 
which shall take place has also been explained ; 
let those then, whom the fe^ir of our arms alone 
prevents from pronouncing imprecations, now 
change their dispositions;, for in offcriog prayers 
to Heaven against us^ they solicit their own coon 

demnation ^ 
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clemnation ; let the true believers then present 
vows for our success : / cou/d call to account each 
individual among you for the most secret sentiments 
of his heart ; for J know every things even that 
which you never communicated to any person ; and 
the day will come when all the world shall wit- 
ness, that, as I a^ in consequence of orders from 
etbovcy human efforts are of no avail against me.'* 

After this sacrilegious farce, he prepared to 
set out for Syria. In addition to the already 
mentioned generals, Daumartin was appointed 
to command the artillery, and General Caffarelli 
to sut)erintend the engineers ; after which he gave 
orders for the troops to commence their march. 

On the lOth of February, 1799, Buonapart6 
left Cairo for El-Arish, which, notwithstanding 
the advantages of its situation, made but a feeble 
ilefence. Regnier and Kleber had taken the vil- 
lage, and blockaded the fort, before the arrival 
of Buonaparte, who, after a short cannonade^ 
on the 25th following compelled the garrison to 
surrender, on condition of retiring to Bagdat and 
through the Desert. Having left Regnier's divi- 
sion to fortify and secure this conquest, which is 
considered the key of Egypt, the French marched 
through the Desert to attack Gaza. The Mame- 
lukes constantly retreated before them -^ and the 

inhajbi* 
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inliabitants of the city, on their approach, on 
the 28th, seiu deputies to meet and oflFer them un- 
molested possession. This peaceful surrender was 
jyiecuirarly fortunate for Boonaparte and his troops^ 
whose convoys of provisions from Cathieh had 
not been able to keep up with him, as they found 
in Gaza sixteen thousand pounds of powder, a 
great quantity of cartouches and amtnunitioH) 
and some artillery, besides a hundred thousand ra- 
tions of biscuit, rice, tents, and a large supply idf 
barley. Buonaparte spent two days io the civil 
and military organization, as he called it, of the 
place, forming a divan of the principal inhabi- 
tants ; and then prosecuted his route towards 
JafFa. . 

The way to this town, anciently called Jappa^ 
is across an immense plain, covered with hillocks 
of moving sand, which the cavalry traversed with 
difficulty ; and the camels slowly and painfully 
proceeded, and for about three leagues it was ne- 
cessary to treble the teams to the artillery. Hordes 
of Arabs hovered around the army, without, how- 
ever, doing any injury ; and the advanced guard 
under Kleber reached the town on the third day. 

JafFa was found to be surroundal with a wail 
without ditches, flanked by good towers mount- 
ing cannon. Two forts defended the port and 

the 
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the road, and it appeared well aimed. The gar«: 
rison haying retired within the place, the raaia 
attack was made on the south side. The whole, 
^rmy having come up, and batteries being esta-. 
l^Ushed, a prafbicable breach was sooQ effe£led, 
ajid on the' 7tb of ^arch the tawn was taken by 
assault. 

Jis the efforts of impudence, and sophistry of 
rebellioa, have been employed in indiredt denials 
or futile palliations; of the many atrocious deeds, 
committed by Buonaparte in this city and in its 
neighbourhood, an extrafl from the work of an 
author as able as loyal, as instrudlive as an his- 
torian as brave and distinguished as a warrior, 
will silence the fadlious, convince the dubious, 
and exhibit to present ami future ages in hia true 
charadler, a man who, to the eternal disgrace of. 
the French nation, after murdering, drowning, 
ajid poisoning several thousand French soldiers- 
and citizens, is suffered to remain the cruel un- 
restrained tyrant over thirty millions of French- 

ipen. 

*« General Hutchinson was very angry with 

the Turks for still continuing the pra^ice of 
mangling and cutting off the heads* of the pri-, 
soners ; and the Captain Pacha, at his remon-. 
^trance, issued agaia very severe orders against it ; 

but 
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Init the Turks justified themselves for the mas- 
sacre of the French by the massacre at Jaffiu 
As this a6i, and the poisoning of the sick have 
never been credited, because oCsuch eaormities 
being so incredibly atrocious, a digression to 
authenticate tliem may not be^deemed. intrusivclj 
tedious ; and had not the influence of power in- 
terfered, the a£t of accusation would have been 
preferred in a more solemn manner, and the 
damning proofs produced by penitent agents pf 
these murders ; but neither menaces, recompense, 
nor promises, can altogether stifle the cries of 
outraged humanity, and the day for retribution of 
justice is only delayed. 

** Buonaparte having carried the town of Jafl5i 
by assault, many of the garrison were put to the 
sword ; but the greater part flying into the 
mosques, and imploring mercy from their pur- 
suers, were granted their lives ; and let it be well 
i-emcmbered, that an exasperated army in the 
moment of revenge, when the laws of war justi'-r 
fied the rage, yet heard the voice of pity, received 
its impression, and proudly refused to be any 
longer the executioners of an unresisting enemv. 
Soldiers of the Italian army, this is a laurel 
wreath worthy of your fame, a trophy of which 

the 



. tbe sttfvsequcfit treason e^ an individoal ihaU iM 
^prive you ! 

'** Three days afterwards Baonapancy who had 
^expressed much resentment at the compassioA 
manifested hy his troops; and determifirf to re^ 
4ie^ hin^self *om th^ maintenance and^aredf 
^hree thousand eight himtkvd prisoners *y order^ 
'ihem to be marched to a rismg ground near Jaffa ; 
Hvliere a . division of French infantry formed 
against them. When tlie Turks had entered 
into their fatal alignment, and the mournful pre- 
parations were completed, the signal- gun ^red. 
VoUies of musquetry and grape instantly- pbyed 
against them ; and Buonaparte, who had been 



* " Buonaparte had . in person inspedted previously the whole 
body, amounting to near five thousand men, with the obje<% of 

•Vtving those wha belonged to ttie towns he was preparing to attack* 
Tim age andaoUe physiognomy of a veteran Jauissary attradqd 
his observation, and he asked him sharply, * Old man, what did 
you do here ?* The Janissary^ i^ndaunted, replied, ' 1 must an* 
«wer that question by asking you the same ; your s^iftwer wi41 be, 
that you came to^erve your Suttan ; so did I gnine,* The laut^ 
pid frankness of the reply excited universal iiitexest ia his favour. 
Buonaparte even «miled— ' He is saved,' whispered some of the 

. aidtA4fr«€amp. * Y oil know not Buonaparte,'- obMrved-onfe" who 
had. served with him in Itaiy— * that smile, I speak f»>m expert* 
ence, does not proceed from the sentiment of benevolence ; re* 
member what I lay.' The opinion was too tme. The Janissary 

. fw left lnthe.nink»f,doonied to death, and sufl^red." 

VOL, II. X re- 
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r^arding die scene through a telescope, when, be 
saw the smoke ascending, could noc^Testrain hi$ 
jgoy, but broke out into exclamations of approval ; 
indeed, he had just reason to dread the refusal of 
jbis troops thus to dishonour themsdves. Kleber 
had remonstrated in the most strenuous mannert 
and the o£Bcer^f the Etat Major who conamanded 
{for the general to whom the division belonged 
was absent) y even refused to execute the order 
without a written instrucStion : but Buooaparte 
vras too cautious, and sent Berthier to enforce 
obedience. 

« When the Turks had all fallen, the French 
troops humanely endeavoured to put a period to 
the sutferings of the wounded, but some time 
dapsed before the bayonet could finish what the 
fire had not destroyed, and probably many l^i. 
guished days in agony. Several French oflBcers, 
by whom partly these details are furnished, de- 
clared that this was a scene, the retrospe(S of 
which tormented their recolie£lion, and that they 
could not reflect on It without horror, accustomed 
as they had been to sights of cruelty. 

^* These were the prisoners whom Assalini, in 
his very able work on the Plague, alludes to, 
when he says that for three days the Turks 
shewed no symptoms of that disease, and it wss 

their 
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rheir putrifying rcitiaiiis which jSroduced ihe pes- 
tilential malady, which he describes as-afterward» 
making such ravages in the French army, 

** Their bones still lie in hea{)s,'and are shewn, 
to every traveller who arrives : nor can they be 
confounded with those who perished in the as- 
sault, dnce this field of butchery lies a mile from 
the town. 

** Such a fa£t should not, however, be alledged 
v^ithout some proof, or leading circumstauce 
stronger than assenion, being produced to support 
it ; but there would be n want of generosity in 
nathing individuals, and branding them' to the 
latest posterity with infamy, for obeying a com- 
mand when their submission became an adl of 
necessity, since the whole army did not mutiny 
against the execution ; therefore to establish fur- 
ther the authenticity of the relation, this onlv can. 
be mentioned, that it was Bdnn's division which 
fired, and thus every one is afforded an oppor- 
tunity of satisfying themselves respecSling the 
tiHith, by mquiring of officers serving in the dif- 
ferent brigades composing this division. 

** The next circumstance is of a nature which 

requires indeed the most particular details to esta-*. 

blish, since the idea cau scarce be entertained, that 

the commander of an- army should order his own 

X 2 coun« 
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countrymen (or if not immediately such^ those 
amongst ^vhom he had been naturalized), to be 
deprived of existence, when in a state which re- 
quired the kindest consideration. But the an* 
aals of France record the frightful crimes of a 
Robespierre, a Garriere, and historical truth must 
now recite one equal to any which has blaclcened 
its page* 

<* Buonaparte finding tliat his hospitals at Jafla 
were crowded with sick, sent for a physician* 
whose name should be inscribed in letters of g(^> 
but which from weighty reasons cannot be here- 
inserted: on his arrival he entered into a long. 
conversation with him respe£ling the danger of - 
contagion, concluding at last with the remarkf, 
that something must be done to remedy the 
evil, and that the destrudiion of the sick at 
present in the hospital was the only measere^ 
"which could he adopted. The physician, abirm^- 
ed at the proposal, bold in the confidence of 
virtue and the cause of humanity, remon- 
strated vehemently, representing the cruelty at 
well as the atrocity of such a murder: hot 
finding that Buonaparte persevered and menaced, 
he indignantly left the tent, with this memorable' 
observation : * Neither my principles, nor the 
oharadler of my profession, will allow me to be« 

come 
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come a human butcher ; and, General, if such 
qualities as you insfnuate are necessary to form a 
great map, I thank my God that I do not possess 
them.' 

^ Buonaparte was not to be diverted from his 
obje£l by moral considerations ; he persevered, 
and found an apothecary who (dreading the 
weight of power, but who since has made an 
atonement to his mind by unequivocally con« 
fessing the h&) consented to become his s^gent, 
and to administer poison to the sick. Oprum at 
night was distributed in gratifying food, the 
wretched unsuspe<5!ing vidlims banqueted, and in 
'' a few hours five hundred and eighty soldiers, who 
had suffered so much for their country, perished 
thus miserably by the order of its idol. 

V Is there a Frenchman whose blood does not 

chill with horror at the recital of such a fa<£l ? 

Surely the manes of these murdered unoffending 

people must be now hovering round the seat of 

^ government, and 

" If a doubt should still exist as to the veracity 
of this statement, let the Members of the Insti- 
tute at Cairo be asked what passed in their sitting' 
after the return of Buonaparte from Syria : they 
yyjl relate, t^at -the same virtuous physician who 
refused, to become the destroyer of those com- 
t3 mitted 



micted to his prote(5kion» accused Buonaparier oi 
lu'gh treason in the full assembljF, against the 
honour of France, her childten, and humanity ^ 
that he entered into the full details of the poison-i 
iilg of the sick> and the massacre of the garrison, 
aggravating these crimes by charging Eaoni^ 
parte with strangling previously, at Koeetta, a: 
number of PVench and Copts, who- \v«rc ill of 
the plague; thus proving, that this disposal (^htr 
sick was a premeditated plan, which he vwished 
to introduce into general prafiicc*. In vaiD 
Buonaparte attempted to justify himself, the mem- 
bers sat petrified with terror, and almost doubted 
whether the scene passing before their eyes was 
iK>t illusion. Assuredly all these proceedings wilt. 
fiot be found, in the minutes of the Institute ; mv' 



^ ** Buonaparte pleaded that he ordered the garrison to be dfe* 
stToyed* because he had not provisions to maintain ihem^ or strength - 
enough to guard them ; and that it was evident if ihey escaped,- 
they would z^ against the French, since among the priaor.ert 
were five hundred of the garrison of El-'Arish, who had promised 
not to serve again fthey had been compelled in pasting through 
Jaffa by the commandant to serve} ; and that he destroyed th« 
sick to prevent contagion, and save themselves from falling int» 
the hands of the Turks ; but these arguments, however spccioMy 
were refuted direAly, and Buonaparte was at last- obliged tD reel . 
his defence on the positions of Machiavel. When he afterward* 
M Egypt, the Savans were so angry at being left behind, c6tltrttef' 
to promise, that they ekaed the physieiaa Pnudtnt^flf ^tf kw 
itfyit^ «B tdl which ipoke tor iuelf^lly.*' 

Baona- 
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Buonaparte's policy foresaw the danger^ aiul 
power produced the erasure. But let no man^ 
eakulating on the force of circumstances which 
may prevent such an avowal as k solicited, pre« 
sumc on this to deny the whole ; there are re- 
cords which remain, and which in due season 
will be produced. In the' inrerim, this repre* 
sentation will be sufficient to stimulate inquiry ; 
and, Frenchmen, your honour is indeed interest* 
dd in the examination. 

, ** Let us hope also, that in no country will there. 
be found another man of such Machiavelian prin« 
ciples, as by sophistry to palliate those transac- 
tions i nor must the judgment abuse itself by 
bringing to rccoUedlion the horrors of the French 
Revolution, and thus diminishing the force of 
those crimes by the frequency of equal guilt in 
France, during her contest for Liberty or Sla^ 
inry *.*' 

Besides 



-•*• An anecdote, after ^hat fta? been saW againjf, sfiould, hotr- 
cf€r, be related, as a procf of the ccmm^ndinf genius of Buons. 
f0te, and ¥nllbc told as repeated by a Frenchman of high con- 
fideretion. *■ Buonspartr, notwithsian<iirg hissuccesses and fame, 
^WciMiafidbred' by the»e who kirw him best« as not in himself 
fOMtsliiif the grett ^vaiities ascribed- to him. We regarded him 
••indebted more to an extraordinary peculi^irgoodfbrtuneyforci'nig 
iiMBHilik ciKumi taacci to hit advaauge* tbui to hii own abilU 
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Besides these detestable barbarities, the stay of 
the French at Jaffa was distinguished by their ac- 
customed violence and rapacity ; the pillage of the 
natives was so complete, that even women and 



tiet and exertions. After his disasters and repulse at Acre, otic 
opinion was confirmed, and we expedled to see him return de- 
jcfted, conscious of disgrace, his shame aggravated by the recollec* 
tion of having sent a messenger with a dispatch, and which wm 
read in the Institute, in which he expressed himself, ** In three days 
I shall be in Acre ; when you open this, be assured that Dgezzar 
Pacha is no more.'*— The day before he entered Cairo, we r* 
ceived orders^ to our astonishment, to prepare illuminationty 
triumphal arches, &c. for honour to ihe conquerors of Syria, and 
•f Dgezzar Pacha. The troops, who had despondingly anticipated 
a different reception, whose murmurs against the man who had 
planned their expedition amounted to mutiny, whose expressions - 
even menaced death to him as an atonement for their seven thou* 
tand comrades who had perished, saw with surprize the honour! 
paid to them ; heard their chief and themselves stiled conquerors ; 
and in the delirium of vanity, forgot their injuries and defeats. 
The next morning Buonaparte, assured of the intoxication still 
continuing, assembled his army on parade, distributed rewards, 
then moved forwards a battalion of grenadiers, whom he upbraided 
with having refused to make another assault on Acre, and sentenced 
them to carry their arms slung behind till their charaSer was re- 
trieved. It was then, said the narrator, we pronounced Buona* 
parte really a great man. We ponfessed his knowledge of human . 
nature, who in a few hours could so improve his situation, and rc«> 
assume his induence, as to disgrace those very men, who the day 
before would, with the applause of their comrades (now approving 
of their dishonour) had he uttered a wojd of censure havt ia« 
•untly assassinated him." 

Uuk 
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little children were robbed of the few ornaments 
they carried about them, consisting of coins, such 
as paras, sequins, and piasters. The ariillcry 
found in the place consisted of forty pieces of can- 
non, being the field equipage given to Dgezzar by 
the Grand Signor, and twenty iron and brass guns 
mounted on the walls. Orders were immediately 
expedited to Alexandria fjr Peree to sail for Jaffa» 
which was intended to be the port and entrepot of 
all articles to be received from Damietta and Alex- 
andria. A government, witii a divan, was speedily 
organized; and ijie command oi the place con- 
signed to Adjutant- General Grcnier, who was af- 
terwards c arried oflF b) the plague. 
. Preparatory to his march foi St. Jean d'Acre, 
Bbnaparte endeavourevl to terrify oi cajole Dgezzar 
Pacha by an hy|>ocritical letter, in which he af- 
firmed that h^ had treated with generosity such 
troops as surrendered at discretion, though he had 
bten severe towards those who violated the rights 
of war, and promised, that as God j^ranied him. 
vidlory, he would, like him, he mercifuly not only 
towards the people but towards the great. He re- 
oom mended to Dgezzar to abstain fiom resistance^ 
to become the friend of the French and the ene- 
my of the Mamelukes and ^hc English ; and ia 

reward 
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reward he should be taken into favour and expf' 
rience m»re good than lie had previously met with 
evil.'* 

This gross deceit was too cltimsy to deceive 
even the raost unsuspicious of men, with the tes- 
timony of damning and recent fadls, to prove how 
far every sentiment of honour, mercy, or cle- 
mency was from the heart of the writer. Dgez- 
aar sfent only a brief verbal answer, implying 
that he would rather bury himself in the ruins of 
Acre, than suffer it to fall into the hands of Bao* 
naparte. In expressing this resolution, he was e6« 
cou raged not only by his own force and the as* 
sistance of the Porte, but by the unexpefled aid 
of the genius, judgment and valour of a BritisK 
Captain and a French Royalist Officer of Engi- 
neers; who were destined to revive in a remote 
century those exploits, which, in the days of chi- 
valry, had rendered St. Jean d'Acre the theme of 
so much wonder and celebrity. Sir W.. Sidney 
Smith, after attaining the rank of Post-Captain 
in the British Navy, had, in 1789, when hit 
country was in peace, offered his services to the 
King of Sweden, then at war with Russia, and 
condudled liimself with such distinguished bravery 
during several a6lions with the Russian fleet* «that 

the 
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the Grand Cross of the Military Order of the Sword 
was confeired upon him by Gusravus III. and 
he became the worthy chevalier of a great king, 
justly called le Chevalier des Roiu Tlic war with 
France soon after, made him as remarkable for his 
courage as for his ulents and a£iivity ; and it was 
to his care that Lord Hood entrusted the patriotic 
but difficult destruction of die fleet in tlie port of 
Touton* 

Become a prisoner to the French in consequence 
of an exertion ^f personal bravery in the port of 
Havre^ he was, contrary to the laws of war and 
of civilized nations, by the orders of the infamous 
republican government, immured within the walls 
of the same Temple where, before and since 1792, 
80 much virtue and loyalty had suffered; and every 
attempt for his exchange or enlargement rejc<£led. 
At length, however, the gates were thrown open 
by friendship^ his liberty procured, and his return 
to England facilitated, by means that favour of ro- 
.mance rather than of history. 

Received with applause and admiration by all 
his loyal countrymen, and with approbation and 
benevolence by his King, he was appointed to the 
command of a siiiall squadron, with which he, 
as commodore, repaired to Constantinople. He, 
in conjundion with his brother, then Britishi 

minister 
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^nister there, formed a treaty of alliance with the 
Ottoman Porte ; and, after generously procuring 
the liberation of a number of French prisoners, 
repaired to Egypt, While a Turkish army 
was preparing to sail for the East, he endeavoured 
to defer the expedition to Syria by bombaiding 
Alexandria ; and when he found that the army 
.was preparing to cross the Desert, his friend Phi- 
lipeaux was sent to the assistance of the intiini* 
dated Dgeszar Pacha. 

This officer is the same sdreadv mentioned, as 
bred in the same college with Buonaparte, the 
friend of his youth, the companion of his studies 
and of his amtisements. Attached to the monar- 
chy from principles, and to the religion of his an- 
cestors from convi(dion, on the annihilation cf 
the throne, and on the proscription of Christianitv, 
be appeared in arms in fevour of his prince 
against the regicides and rebels, who, under the 
appellation of republicans, tyrannized over bis 
wretched countrymen. It was he, who, at the 
risk of his life, had rescued Sir Sidney Smith from 
bondage, and restored him to his country. After 
accompanying him to the Levant with the rank 
cf a colonel in the British service, he had been sent 
into Syria, and had employed all his talents as an 
able engineer in fortifying Acre, so as to resist the 

efibrts 
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^orts of his former school-fellow, who had by- 
crimes, by fortune, and by some capaciryi become 
a renowned and dreaded general. 

The Commodore, who had arrived but two 
days before the French, although perceiving the 
works not in a very formidable state of defence, 
contributed, along with Philipeaux, to soothe the 
fears, and to encourage the hopes of the Pacha, 
who, on seeing therenemy vidorious every where, 
had determined to abandon his palace, and seek 
for safety with his women and treasures in a more 
distant situation; but, no sooner did he observe 
that he was so ably supported, than Dgezzar de- 
termined to stand a siege, and participate in the 
glory of stopping the career of the guilty and au- 
dacious Corsican adventurer. 

Nor was lie mistaken either In respefl to the 
industry or the talents of his new allies ; for the 
English squadron, in the course of the next day, 
discovered, in the neighbourhood of Mount Car- 
mel, a corvette and nine sail of gun-boats^ laden 
wiih artillery and ammunition, intended to assist 
jH the reduction of Acre. Seven vessels belono-- 
ing to this flotilla, containing the greatest part of 
the battering train, were captured ; and this fortu- 
nate incident contributed much to save the city, as 
well as to harass the invaders ; for tlie prizes, b«- 

VOL. II. Y ' ing 
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irig manned with British sailors, were anchored 
near the* town, and employed in impeding the 
enemy's approaches, while the cannon were 
moimted on the ramparts, so as to annoy that army 
for which they WQre intended to ensure a boast- 
ed and certain triumph. 

Oh leaving JafFa the French army, after sojnc 
slight opposition, reached CaifFa, which the peo- 
ple abandoned, carrying away the artillery and 
ammunition of the fort, and proceeded to St. 
Jean d'Acre. Having secured provisions, and 
determined all the necessary previous points, vi- 
gorous exertions were made for carrying on the 
siege: but in this attempt the French wtfrc no 
longer to be encountered by an ignorant adversary, 
the dupe of every ruse de guerre^ and whose very- 
valour was more injurious to him than cowardice 
could have been ; but by a brave though fierce 
body, led to constant exertion, and trained to 
the useful operations of.discipline, by men of equal 
courage, greater prudence, and consummate skilL 
Unapprized of these cirxrunwtanccs, tlie French 
cxpedled an easy conquest,; and pressed forward 
to an assault, in hopes again to enjoy sanguinary 
triuniph over an unequal foe. 

The relation of all the particulars of this me- 
morable siege demands too great a length to find 

Its 
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Its place here ; bat suffice it to say, that numerous 
ads of temerity, despair, treachery, and cruelty, 
exhibited by Buonaparte and his satellites, were en- 
countered and defeated by the bravery, ' ability, 
constancy, and generosity of the Britii.h Commo- 
dore and the British and allied troops under liis 
command and disposal. 

Buonaparte continue for sixty days, without 
|fiterr\:4>uo0, to attack, bombacd, or assault Acre« 
though after a siege of six weeks he ^was obliged 
lo Alter the nninner of attackuig it. At this time 
the gjarriscm, invigorated by the presence of the 
English, and defended by the skill of Sir Sidney 
and Phil ipeaux (wiu) unfortunately died soon af-^ 
terwatds by the bursting of a blood vessel), had 
cre£led cavaliers, and construdled two places of 
arms, together with batteries so contrived as to 
flank the tower, aiid produce all the advantages 
arising from a cross fire ; a counter-attack was 
also attempted under ground, on purpose to drive 
the besiegers from their galleries. 

Sir Sidney Smith, in a letter addressed to the 
Admiralty at this period, expresses himself as fol- 
lows : *' We have the satlsfadlion of finding our- 
selves, on the forty-sixth day of the siege, in a 
better state of defence than we were the first day . 
the euecny opened their trenches, uotwithstanding 
Y.a the 
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the increase of the breach, which they continae 
to batter with eflFecl ; and the garrison, having 
cccasionally closed with the enemy in several 
sorties, feci greater confidence thai they shall be 
able to resist an assault, for which they arc pre- 
• pared." Had the combined powers a£led with 
the same valour vigour and determination whea 
besieged in Brabant, Flanders, Holland, Ger- 
many and Italy, there can be little doubt but that 
the political monste- of a French Republic wonld 
have been confined within the limits of the 
French Monarchy, and Europe would have bcca 
yet free. 

It was after the arrival of Admiral Perec at 
Jaffa, with some heavy artillery, that Buonaparte 
gave orders to change the plan of operations, and 
cffeft a new breach in the eastern courtain, by 
means of a sap and a mine, which was to blow 
up the counterscarp ; but the enemy not only dis- 
covered his intentions, but by making approaches 
under ground, entered the gallery, destroyed the 
frame work, and counter afled all the operations, 
"and this new attempt, guided rather by disap- 
pointed desperation than by sound judgment, was 
therefore completely meffeflual. 

About the same time a squadron of more than 
thiny sail of transports and corvettes, under Has • 

san 
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san Bey, was seen standing in for Acre. Btiona-* 
parte knowing that the hnding of fresh troops 
"would be produ£l]ve of great disadvantage to the 
besiegers, determined to anticipate the event by a 
new andVill more desperate trial to storm the place^ 
and though exposed to a heavy fire from the gun- 
boats, made a lodgment on the second story of the 
porth-east tower, on the outer angle of which the 
republican standard was hoisteil. The fire of the 
besieged had slackened, and the reinforcements were 
only half-way towards the shore. . The breach was 
feebly defended ; and this was the critical moment^ 
of the siege- At this jun6lurc Sir Sidney Smith. 
Janded two boats at the Mole, and hastily arming 
the crews, led them to the breach. The Turks, 
animated by this unexpeflcd supply, flocked to 
the point of. danger, where the beiiegers were 
contesting on equal terms with the defenders of* 
the town, the muzzles of their muskets were in: 

-. contadl, and the spear-rheads of the colours locked . 
in each other. 

■" The conduS of the English upon this, as other 
occasions, fully entitled them to the gratitude of 
their allies, and to the admiration of a more 
generous foe, Dgezzar, who,^ according to the 
custom of his nation, was sitting in a conspicuous 
place> ^rewarding -those- who brought him the 
Y 3 heada > 
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beads of enemies, and distributing supplies of am- 
munition, rushed to the breach, and exhibited the 
unprecedented sight of a Turkish chieftain ex- 
horting christian soldiers to retire from the post 
of danger, as in them he should lose his bcs^ de* 
fenders. The general enthusiasni prevalent un*- 
der these circumstances, decided the fate of the 
day ; the French were kept in check until reia- 
forcements were landed : oi ienral jealousy gave 
yvzy to the sense of peril ; a well disciplined re- 
giment, tlie Chiffleck, disciplined under Sultan 
Selim's own eye, was admitted into the gardens of 
the Seraglio, made a sortie, and although the 
Turks were repulsed, the besiegers being obliged 
to expose themselves above their parapets, wei« 
mowed down in great numbers by the flanking 
fire of the garrison ; their force at the breach was 
diminished, and the small number remaining oil 
the lodgement, were killed or dispersed. 

During this tremendous, conflict, Buonaparte, 
surrounded by his generals and atde-dc>camps, 
and burning with rage and shame, had placed 
himself on an eminence, called Richard Coeur dc 
Lion's Mount, and already rendered famous by 
the exploits of this British Hero ; his gesticula- 
tions, and the mission of an aid-de-camp to the 
piaia body of his forces^ indicated a resQlution to 

renew 
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renew the attack. Accordingly, a little before 
suQ-set, a massive column was descried descend* 
ing to the breach, which was not wide enough to 
admit fifty men abieast. On this occasion, i| 
stratagem of war, ado|)ted at tlie instance of the 
Pacha, proveil highly successful. This French 
column, which advanced to the attack, was suf« 
fcired to mount the breach witliout molestation. 
On their descent into the Pncha's garden, the 
foremost were encountered by the Turks, who 
lay in ambuscade, and where combined tadtics 
could not avail, the republican bayonet was ex* 
crted in vain against the Turkish scimitar and 
dagger, wielded in the right and left hand with 
equal force and dcxtciity. Hie column was re- 
, pulsed ; it was in vain that General Lasnes at- 
tempted to rally ihe fugitives, for he himself was 
wounded by a musket-shot near the wall, while 
Rambaud perished in the city, of which he vain- 
ly imagined that he had obtained possession. 

A few days after this, with a zeal expressive of 
temerity and cruelty rather than of true courage, 
Buonaparte ordered a new assault to be made ; but 
. the troops selc£led for the occasion, having to mount 
the. fatal breach over the putrid bodies of their un- 
buried countrymen, refused to stain themselves 
with this new QUtrage to humanity. On hearing 

this. 
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this, the grenadiers of the twenty-first demi-brU 
gade solicited and obtained the honour of storming 
tlie place : on advancing for this purpose, it was 
discovered, however, that the enemy had com* 
pleted three lines of defence, which it became 
impossible to carry ; so that, after an usdess mas- 
sacre, in the course of which General Bomi, Ad- 
jutant-General Fowler, and one of Buonaparte^s 
aides-de-camp, were killed, and several officers 
severely wounded, a reireat was beaten, and the 
discomfited volunteers recumed to the camp. 

In proportion as the troops relaxed in their ar- 
dour, and the capture of Acre became dubious, 
chagrin, despair, and ferocity began to be visible 
in the face and aftions of Buonaparte, who, hi- 
therto the spoiled child of fortune, for the first 
time in Iiis life beheld himself foiled, and that 
too by a town scarcely defensible accarding to the 
rules of art', while the surrounding hills were 
crowded by a multitudeof armed speilators, who 
waited the result of the contest on purpose to de- 
clare for the vidor. 'Convinced that the supposed 
invincibility of the French was not real, these 
people easily yielded to the invitation of Sir Sid- 
ney Smith, and preferred a union with **a Chris- 
tian Knight, to the friendship of an unprincipled 
renegade," The dispatched ambassadors de- 
clared 
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clarcd their resolution to arrest all mountaineers 
. who should be discovered transporting ammuni- 
tion pr provisions to tlic French camp, and as a 
pledge of tlicrr sincerity, sent in four-score indi* 
vidoals whom^ they had taken in such attempt; 
This derei mination prevented the further progress 
of Buonaparte to the nonhward, and at the same 
time he received intelligence from Cairo, that 
several provinces were in insurrediion, that Gizeh 
was invaded by a wandering Arabian tribe from 
theheartof.Africa ; and that an impostor, calling 
himself the angel £1 Mahdi, announced in the 
Koran, had gained numerous adherents, and 
carried several posts. 

To barter honour for success, was no new 
traffic with- Buonaparte, and on this occasion he 
made an attempt of the most odious and dis- 
honourable kind, to gain the long contested town. 
The dead bodies over which he had made his Idst 
assault becoming putrid, generated diseases and 
even the plague in the camp. Employing an 
Arabian dervise as a flag of truce, Berthier, in the 
name of the commander in chief addressed a let- 
ter to Dgezzar, desiring a suspension of arms till 
the dead could be buiied, a«d the establishment of 
an exchange of prisoners eiFedcd. While this 
ffnossage was under consideration, and the flag of 

tJUCC 
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truce waiting for the answer, Buonaparte, in de- 
fiance of all laws of justice and humanity, anit 
U the everlasting disgrace of the name of soldier^ 
commenced an assault, hoping to take the towa 
by surprize. Fortunately, however, the garfisoa 
"was on its guard; and this z€t of desperaie 
treachery met its due reward in defeat and dis- 
grace. Sir Sidney Smith with difficulty rescued 
the dervi;se from tlie fury of those who considered 
him a voluntary instrument in the treason which 
bad been committed, and gained a full and deli* 
dous revenge, by sending him back to Buonaparte- 
with a letter of reproof, which overwhelmed him' 
tad his army with shame *^ 

Foiled 



• ' THE GBNKtAL IN CHIEF TO THE CHIEF CTf 

THE ETAT MAJOR GBNBAAL. 
* The Commander of the {LngVish Squadron before Acre haviijif 
bad the barbarity to embark on board a vessel which was int'edted 
with the plague the French prisoners made in the two Tartani 
laden with ammunition, which he took near Caiffa ; having beea 
remarked at the head of the barbarians, in the sortie which took 
place on the i8th, and the linglish flag having be^n at the sam« 
time flying over many towers in the place, the barbarous condu^ 
which the besieged displayed in cutting oflTthe heads of two voluaw 
teers which were killed, must be attributed to the English Com* 
inander, a conduct which is very opposite to the honours whicK 
have been paid to English officers and soldiers found upon thQ 
field of battle, and to the attencioni which have been ihown c» 
vounded aad to prisoners. 

• Th* 
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Polled in -this foul and disgraceful attempt, 
Suonaparte found himself obliged to retreat, aod 

instead- 



* The English being those who defend and provision Acre, the 
■faorribfe conduct of Dgezzar, who caused to be strangled and 

thrown into water, with their hands nkd behind (heir baclta, mort 
than two hundred Christians, inhabiunts of this country, anionic 
whom was the secretary of a French consul, must be equally 
aRnbnted to this officer, since from circumsbinces the Pacha fbimd 
huBself entirely dependent upon him. 

* This officer having besides refuse^ to execute any of the artt- 
•cTies of exchange established between the two powers, and hit 
r^foposals in all the communications \vhich have taken place,, and 
his conduct since the time that |ie has been cruizing here,, having^ 
been those of a madman ; my desire is, that you order the different 
^commanders on the coast to give up all communicatipn with t|iQ- 
£nglish fleet a^ually cruizing in these seas. 

(Signed) * BUONAPARTE.* 

•• Such accusations many perhaps will think t^ contemptible to 
be noticed ; but there are others who, infatuated with Buonaparte* 
might find in silence groiinds for recrimination. I therefore shall 
briefly observe, first as to the massacre of the Christians, that- 
Dgezzar Pacha, previous to the disembarkation of amy individual 
from the English ships, caused thirty men in the French interest 
.t0 be strangled, foreseeing that resistance would be made to the a£l, 
if not perpetrated before Sir Sidney's landing; that the embarka* 
' tion of the prisoners in vessels infe6led with the plague is a ludi« 
•crouB charge, for would Sir Sidney, in that case, have placed an 
English guard on board over them ? So contrary, however, is th« 
fad, that some French sick embarked afterwards at Jafl^a, for 
Damietta, in eight or ten Tartans, having heard of theki^d treat- 
ment their comrades' experienced, stood out to the Tigre, then 
xruizing off, and surrendered themselvea. The charge about 
•cutting off the heads of dead men is frivolous ; besides, how could 

Sir 
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instead of returning as a conqueror, retire like a 
fugitive. His last efforts were worthy of him ; 
tiey were dedicated to revenge. No longer hoping 
to gain the town, he bravely destroyed the aqueduH^ 
bombarded ihe principal buildings, and used his 
utmost endeavours to reduce tlie palace of Dgezzar 
to a heap of ruins. After a siege from the 20th 
cf March to the 21st of May, conduced with 
treachery and atrocity, without advantage, and 
concluded without honour, Buonaparte com- 
menced his retreat. His artillery and wounded^ 
whom he had no time to poison, were embark eid 
HI country vessels, to be conveyed coastwise to 
Jaffa; but Sir Sidney Smith placing himself be- . 



Sir Sidney, in his situation, abolish the pradice ? and it if ui^ged 
ivith some effrontery by the man who a short time before butchered 
im cold blood near 4000 Turks. 'Phe abusive part is too low to be 
noticed, but 1 will exalt the victorious adversary of Buonaparte 
even higher than his character has yet reached, by relating, that 
when Sir Sidney found the French had raised the siege of AcrCa 
he instantly sailed for J afifa, off which place he stood close into 
the shore, and saw a body of the enemy filing into the town. 
Immediately he cannonaded what he supposed was an enemy, and 
his shot evidently did consiierable execution : at last by his glass 
he perceived that the column he was attacking consisted only of 
wounded and sick men riding on camels, almost all of the soldiers 
having bandages on some of their limbs, when he dire^ly ordered 
the firing to cease, and allowed the whole convoy to pass on un- 
molested :— a trait which must procure for him the gratitude of 
Frejichmen, and the love of his own couutrymea.*' 

twecn 
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twecn that place and Damietta, the crews desti- 
tute of all necessaries, even of provisions and water, 
steered dire£lly towards the British fleet, relying oii 
the honour and humanity of 'the English Com- 
mander, and execrating and deploring the want 
of those qualities In their own. 

Previously to his retreat, Buonaparte addressed 
to his troops a proclamation filled with futile 
bpasts, false assertions, and delusive consolations. 
He compUmenied them for having traversed the 
Desert, which separates Asia from Africa, with 
raore rapidity than an army of Arabs ; destroyed 
the army intended for the invasion of Egypt ; 
frustrated an intended attack on Alexandria ; and, 
though but a handful of men, carried on the war 
for three months in the heart of Syria. " You 
have taken," said he, •* forty field-pieces, fifty 
standards, and six thousand prisoners ; raxed the 
fortifications of Gaza, Jaffa, Caifia, and Acre, 
In a few days you might have hoped to take tlie 
Pacha in the midst of his palace ; but, at this 
season, the capture of the castle of Acre is not worth 
the loss even of a few days ; besides, the brave men 
whom I must lose in the exploit, are wanted for 
jiiore essential operations." These boasts, with 
the vengeance of burning villages and harvests, and 
.shooting the Naplusians whom he took prisoners^ 

yoL. II. z u^ere 
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the Conquerors of Syria and of Dgezzar Pacha. 
The troops, who had despondingly anticipated a 
different reception, whose murmurs against the 
man who had planned their expedition amounted to 
mutiny, whose expressions even menaced death 
to him, as an atonement for their seven thousand 
comrades who had perished, saw with surprize 
the honours paid to them ; heard their chief and 
themselves styled conquerors ; and, in the delirium 
of vanity, forgot their injuries and defeats. The 
next morning Buonaparte, assured of the intoxi- 
cation still continuing, assembled the remnants of 
his army on parade, distributed rewards, then 
moved forward a battalion of grenadiers, whom 
he upbraided with having refused to make ano- 
ther assault on Acre, and sentenced them to carry 
their arms slung behind till their chara£lers were 
retrieved. This extraordinary stroke of policy 
converted many of Buonaparte's detradlors into 
admirers. They confessed his knowledge of the 
nature and charadler of French slaves, when in a 
few hours, he could so improve his situation and 
re-assume his influence as to disgrace those very 
men, who the day before would, with the ap- 
plause of their comrades, who now approved of 
their dishonour? iiad he uttered a word of cen- 
sure, have instantly assassinated him. 

z 2 From 
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From this period until the time when he added 
desertion to his other crimes, Dessaix continued 
vidlorious in Upper Egypt, and Buonaparte him-' 
self defeated eight thousand Turks who had cap- 
tured Aboukir, of whom, although 2CXX3 were 
saved, with his usual veracity he declared in his re- 
ports the number of killed and drowned amounted 
to seventeen thousand men. This atchievemenc 
terminated the mih'tary exploits of Buonaparte in 
Egypt. The effrontery and ascendancy of hit 
charaiSter, the celebrity of his name, and dextrous 
application of his talents to the purpose of main- 
taining his authority, were insufficient to pre-" 
vent the formation of a formidable party in his 
own army, who were dissatisfied at seeing the 
honour of France tarnished by his wanton bar- 
barities, while the troops seemed doomed to be 
sacrificed to the pursuit of a conquest which would 
never be thoroughly atchieved, since every new 
success led only to the formation of more extra- 
vagant and diffusive designs. It has already been 
said, that on Buonaparte's return from Syria, the 
physician who had refused to administer poison, . 
accused the general in full assembly of the Insti- 
tute of treason against the honour of France, her 
children and humanity. The spirit of inquiry 
and resistance thus disclosed, and a conviflion de^ 

rived 
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rived from the condu£l of the troops at Acre, that 
a time might come, when his commands would 
not be sufficient to secure general obedience, 
powerfully stimulated him to the accomplishment 
of the wishes he had always entertained of re- 
turning to France. To these motives were added, 
others arising from intelligence lie had received of 
the victorious progress of the allies in Italy, which 
totally destroyed all hopes of succours from France 
for the army in Egypr. When Buonaparte had 
fully resolved to quit his deluded comrades, whom 
he so often and so solemnly had promised nevfcr 
to leave before he carried them back, again to 
France^ he prepared for the execution of his pro- 
je6b with the utmost secrecy, knowing that the 
slightest suspicion of this design must have proved 
fiatal to him. He ordered Rear-admiral Gan- 
theaume to equip and keep in readiness for sail- 
ing, the frigates which remained in his possession, 
and to give notice the moment the combined firi- 
tisb and Turkish squadron should quit the coast. 
The desired intelligence reached the General the 
I.8th of August, at six o'clock in the evening : at 
nUic he dispatched orders to those who were to 
share in the dishonour of his desertion, and to 
^ccqaipaqy his flight, to hold themselves in readi- 
It.tD.iCt out at midnight to attend him on a tour 
Z3 in 
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in Lower Egypt. They were to meet bim on tfre 
beach; aiid each was furnished with sealed in- 
struflions, not to be opened till the moment of 
rendezvous. 

Gantheaume had stationed in the road, at the 
distance of a league from the shore, two frigates, 
and Buonaparte having secured the military chest, 
and sealed orders for General Kleber, repaired on 
shipboard, attended by a few confidential fol- 
lowers, leaving the army enraged, surprized and 
despondent, to lament the miseries of their situa- 
tion, and the perfidy of their chief. His voyage 
was at first retarded by contrary winds, and was 
considerably lengthened by the necessity of steer- 
ing close to the coast of Africa,, v^-hich was con- 
sidered as most likely to be out of the tradt of any 
European vessels, and least exposed to the dangers 
of pui-suit. At length, however, they reached' 
the port of Ajaccio in Corsica ; and shortly after^ 
wards Buonaparte landed near Frejus, in Provence. 

The next events which attended Buonaparte 
would seem as if Fortune, in the utmost capri- 
ciousness of her reputed divinity, had endeavoured 
to exhibit to the world a splendid and extraordi- 
nary specimen of her power, to elevate a guilty^ 
individual in defiance of circumstances and in 
contempt of merit. It can scarcely be supposed 

possible. 
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possible, that a general abandoning his army witli- 
out even a pretext of orders, withouf the means 
of apprizing government of his views, and with- 
out any strong party in the state formed to favour 
him, should escape severe animadversion, or avoid 
personal degradation, if not punishment ; but, at 
this period^ so abjedi was the domestic situation 
of France, that the government, possessing neither 
power, ability, virtue nor popularity, appeared to 
await with stupid resignation the new revolution, 
which should terminate its too protrafled exist- 
ence ; while individuals were endeavouring, with 
clumsy exertions, only to avert the weight of 
ruin from themselves, and establish such a cha- 
rafter of comparative innocence, as would enable 
them to retreat in safety from the approaching 
storm. 

While the detestation of the Direflory was 
genera], accusations, recriminations and denuii- 
eiations, occupied much of the time and of the 
debates in the two Councils. Jacobin clubs were 
already established at Paris and in many of the 
departments. The blood-suckers and terrorists of 
Robespierre and of his accomplices came forward 
from their hiding holes, and provoked laws of 
barbarous severity against seditious movements^ 
and the tyrannical onforccmeot of decrees for a 

forced 
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forced loan and Jevy of conscripts. The torcK 
of civil war was again lighted in many depart- 
ments, particularly those in the south and wester^ 
parts of the French Republic A sense of the 
inability of government to surmount these dis- 
asters was universally prevalent; and General 
Jourdan, a member of the Council of Five 
Hundred, had adlually proposed n decree for de- 
claring the country in danger, in the same man- 
ner as it had been decreed after ^he lOth of 
August, 1792, and which had been the indltedl 
cause and the dire£l excuse for all the crimes and 
horrors committed during the reign of the Na- 
tional Convention. 

One of the diredlors, Sieyes, was labouring 
with endeavours which could scarcely be termed 
covert, for the overthrow of the government; 
he was secretly assisted by Talleyrand, whom the 
Jacobins had lately forced to resign his place of 
Minister for the Foreign Department. The exadl 
views of these crafty intriguers cannot be de- 
veloped ; but it is clear that their past crimes, and 
a hatred to the right heir to the crown on the 
one hand, and a fear of the jacobins, whom they 
had mortally offended, and therefore feared, on 
the other, would impel them to avoid the re- 
establishment of royalty, or the alteration of the 

existing 
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existing system to a form favourable to the fero- 
cious band of republicans. Strength as well as 
firmness was evidently wanting to the execu- 
tive power ; and that could only be given by a 
didlator or proteflorship, residing in one indi- 
vidualy not embarrassed by councils, who had 
shewn, that they knew neither how to use nor to 
• restrain authority, with whom fa<Slion was every 
thing, and virtue and liberty nothing. 

Such 18 a true, though imperfefl pi£lure of the 
internal situation 6f the French commonwealth; 
but if it was dreadful, the external anions and 
transaflions of the French government, and its 
generals and troops, were as contemptible, dis- 
honourable and disastrous. Th^ Congress at 
Rastadt had proved to all the world, the bad faith, 
the dangerous pretensions, and the ambitious 
views of the Diredlory ; and the vi6lorfes of the 
allies in Germany and Italy were convincing evi- 
dences of the weakness, disafFcftion or disorgani* 
zation of the republican armies. ' The people, 
therefore, when fortune landed Buonapaite in 
France, far from inquiring into the causes of his 
past conduft, were happy to suppose that he 
brought ihe means of terminating their present 
misfortunes and disgraces; they flattered them- 
selves that their destinies were in his hands, 

and 
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and that the success which had formerly attendicd 
his banner in Italy, would again he extended over 
the whole country. His arrival in Paris was 
therefore hailed as a great national deliverance, 
and he -became the centre of those intrigues which 
seemed to receive their £nal sanflion and gua- 
rantee from the addition of his narpe. The two 
-Councils prostrated themselves at his feet, and 
gave a splendid and solemn banquet in honour of 
bis return, in the church of St. Sulpice, called sjnce 
the Revolution, the Temple of Vi£lory. 4^ this 
fete the Diredlory and the members of both CJoun- 
^jls attended ; but, although the efforts of art and 
taste were exhausted in rendering the scene illusr^ 
trious and agreeable, and the fraternal banquet 
sumptuous and animating, the general aspedl of 
the guests was replete with constraint and embar- 
rassment. Suspicions prevailed on all sides ; the 
machinations for the new overthrow of the Go- 
vernment and Constitution were ready to be carried 
into execution ; Buonaparte appeareJ only for a 
moment in the hall, and retired, impressed, per- 
haps, with the fear which was never afterwards 
flibsent from his mind, that in some morsel or some 
goblet, to be presented by the hand of treachery 
or vengeance, he might swallow his death. 
Atjength, three days after this fete, which, to 

please 
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please a new-converted Mussulman, had profaned 
a Christian church, and since many secret inter* 
views had taken place with Sieyes, Talleyrand, 
Fbuche, Volney, Roederer and other conspira- 
tors, Buonaparte determined to bury the Direflo- 
rial Constitution amongst the ruins of the four 
former ones, which, since the Revolution, had 
made France wretched, and troubled Europe, and 
to create from their rubbish a code of government, 
which his bayonets should proclaim, his bayonets 
enforce, and his bayotiets protedl or change ac- 
cording to his whhn, passion or caprice. To 
atchieve this, it became indispensably, necessary 
to remove the sceVies of adion from Paris, where 
both the loyal adherents to monarchy and religion, 
and the guilty partisans of a Revolution that had 
annihilated the thror.e wiili the altar, were still 
nutherous and powerful. The leading members 
of the Council of Ancients were therefore gained ; 
arid to conceal the real plot, a suppositious one 
was feigned, in consequence of which the Legis- 
lature assembled at St. Cloud. An attempt was 
then made to seduce the Council of Five Hunr 
dred, but, as the majority proved refraflory, the 
Gorsican Buonaparte, imitating the conduft of 
the English Cromwell, when he dissolved the 
lon^ parliament, and overturned that common- 
wealth, 
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wealth, which he had sworn to preserve, recurred 
to violence; the representatives of the French 
people were driven from their seats by the deluded 
soldiers of a foreigner ; three consuls were sub- 
stituted in the place of a direflory of five, a ridi- 
culous Senate, an enslaved Legislative Body, and 
a mock Tribunate, succeeded the Councils of 
Ancients and of Five Hundred. 

Before this usurpation was efFe6led, he had 
as much flattered all parties, as he has afterwards de- 
ceived them. By his known connexions with 
Sieyes and Volney, the republicans hoped for 
what he, the day before the Revolution^ had so 
solemnly promised, " a Republic founded on 
true liberty, on civil liberty, on equality, aqd on 
national representation." His intimacy with Tal- 
leyrand and Rcederer, and the hints he threw out, 
caused the constitutional royalists to hope for a 
revival of a constitutional monarchy; whilst his 
past transaflions at Toulon in 1793* ^"^ ^^ Paris 
in 1795, ^"^ ^*^ present consultations with Fouche 
de Nantes and other notorious terrorists, made the 
jacobins believe in the re-establishment of the 
anarchical conventional code of the year 2, and 
the return of the reign of terror. He therefore 
experienced but littie resistance even from the 
jacobins, who otherwise, on all ©ccasions, have 

. cxlii- 
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exhibited more energy and determination riian the 
rebels of other fadiions. 

But, if General Buonaparte had imposed upon 
them all, the First Consul tried to reconcile them 
by an equal distribution of places and lucrative 
employments, and by mixing in the same Senate 
and Councils, the royalist and the demagogue; ^ 
the aristocrat and the democrat; the republican 
and tlie terrorist; the moderate and passive ad- 
mirer of the Revolution, and the extravagant, 
desperate and active jacobin. Sieyes has said 
more than once, that the wliole revolution, or, 
rather, revohitiorrs, have been nothing but a con- 
tinual change of places, and that ambition, plots, 
and intrigues for places, have been the first and 
only movers of French patriotism ; the only wish 
and call for a liberty equally proscribed by all the 
heroes of the different revolutions for these last 
fourteen years. This heterogeneous composition 
of chief intriguers and pretenders for places, has 
therefore already preserved the consular revolu- 
tionary constitution longer than any of the pre- 
ceding ones. It has besides, by preferring afflu- 
ence to rank and slavery, to liberty and equality, 
made the power of the usurper unlimited, and the 
aiSions of the consular tyrant uncontrolable, so 
tkat all French citizens, whom neither places 
VOL. II. A a n\;)kka 
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make courtiers, pensions can silence, or money 
bribe, the Temple, the military commissions, the 
guillotine or Cayenne get out of the way, or bury 
their clamours, murmurs, disafiedlions or copi* 
plaints. 

Having united all the authorities, both civil 
and military, in his own person, it was only 
necessary to adapt the yoke to the necks which 
were to bear it, to prevent discontent at first, and 
in the early use of power to seem a l^enefador dis* 
pensing blessings, and not a tyrant imposing bur- 
thens. Yet the First Consul and his principal 
advisers, Talleyrand and Fouche, were not now 
to learn, that, in order to retain uncontroled as- 
cendancy, it was necessary to fetter the press. 
If the unlimited right of publication remained, no 
permanent usurpation and dominion could be ex- 
pefted among a people, prone to changes, dis- 
posed to cavil, and disgusted with upstart go- 
vernors and governments. The Executive Di- 
reflory, from the moment of their establishment^ 
had severely felt the embarrassment arising from 
this circumstance: their utmost despotism had 
been exerted in vain ; presses had been seized, 
journals suppressed, and editors punished with 
exemplary rigour ; but yet new presses, journals 
similar in sentiment, though different in name, 

and 
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and editors of equal audacity and ability, daily, 
arose. Buonaparte, however, at an early period 
of his sway, terminated this difficulty, by decree- 
ing that only a certain number of newspapers, 
magazines and reviews, should be tolerated -; and 
the new constitution contained not a syllable in 
favour of the rights of printing or speaking. It 
is difficult, if not impossible, to find in the pages 
of history, three guilty charadlers, such as Buo- 
naparte, Talleyrand and Fouche, who had more 
to apprehend from a liberty of the press, which 
might alike expose the crimes of the barbarous 
poisoner, of the crafty unfeeling intriguer, ai^d of 
the ferocious terrorist, drowrier, and plunderer. 
That it tlverefore has been their constant plan to 
enshve and fetter, in the same manner, the presses 
oT all countries where French arms have penetrated 
or French intrigues prevailed, is neither surprizng 
ri'or unexpedted. 

Having thus paralysed one of the most formi- 
dable means of creating an opposition to a revolu- 
tionary government, and knowing if he did, that 
it. was not by liis victories, but his pacifications, 
not by his valour and fortune in the field, but his 
former negotiations, and avowed professions for a 
peace, that had made him popular with the French 
Nation, (which nov^*- totally disregarded all laurels 
and trophies of triumph, and only sighed and prayed 
A a 2 for 
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for the termination of hostilities, and desired the 
olive-branch of peace to close the temple of Janus for 
cver)^hfe determined to preserve his popularity by 
the same hypocritical means by which he had ob- 
tained it, and to offer peace, and to propose the 
cessation of war, that the new revolution, his 
very usurpation, and, in consequence, the unset- 
tled government, must, if foreign nations were 
not totally blind to their own interest and safety, 
undoubtedly continue at least for another cam- 
paign. He therefore wrote letters to the Em- 
perors of Germany and Russia, and to the King 
of Great Britain^, containing the usual bombastic 

exprcs- 

* Lettre du Minlstre des Relations ExteriSures de France, a Lord 
GrenvlUe, principal Secretaire d'Etat de sa Majeste Britannl^oe 
aH Dejgartment des Affaires Etrangeres. 

MILORD, 

3'expedie, par ordre du General Bonaparte, Premier Consul 
de la Republique Franfaise, un Courier a Londre ; il est porteur 
d'une lettre dp Premier Consul de la Republique pour sa Majeste 
Ic Roi d'Angletcrie. Je vous prie de donner des ordres neces- 
saries pour qu'il puisse la remettre sans intermediaire. Celte 
demarche annorice d'elle memc, I'importance de sonobjct. Re- 
cevez Milord, I'assurance de ma plus haute consideration. 

CH. MAU. TALLEYRAND. 

Lettre de Buonaparte a sa Majeste Rritannique. 
Republique Franfaise, Souverainete du Peuplc. 

LIBERTE. ECALIT E ! ! 

Pan'st 5 Nivosff an S. 
Atfelle par U voeu de la Nation Francaise a Qccuper la pre- 
miere magistraturc de la Republique, je crois convenaS/e, en en- 
trant 
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expressions of the deceitful revolutionary cant, and 
declaring his abhorrence of war^ though war alone 
had dragged him from his obscurity ^ and made him 
every thing. The first words in this letter which 
struck the eyes of lawful Sovereigns, were Li* 
BERTY and Equality ! as this was the accus- 
tomed etiquette of the former republican usurpers 



trantcn diarge, d'cn fane ^/Vtf<57tf»w^»/ part a votre Majcste. La 
guerre qui depuis huic ans, ravage les quartre parties du mende, 
doit elle etre eternelle ? N'est il done aucun moyen de s'entendre ? 

Comment les deux nations les plus eclaires de 1' Europe, puissantes 
et forte plus que ne I'exigent leur suretc et leur independence, peu- 
vent elles, sacrifier a des idees de vaine grandeur, le bien du com- 
merce, la prosperUe interieure, le bonheur des -families ? Comment 
ne sentent-elles pas que la paix est le premier des besoins, comme 
le premier des ^loires ? 

Ces sentiments ne peuvent etre etrangers au coeur de votre Ma- 
jeste, qui gouverne une nation libref et done le seul but est de la 
rendre'heureuse. 

Votre Majeste ne verra, dans cette ouverture, que mon desire 
sincere de cdntribuer efficacement^ pour la seconc^f foiSf a la pacifi- 
cation generale par une demarche prompte, toute de conjiance^ et 
degagee de ces formes, qui, necessaires peut-etre pour deguiser la 
4ependance des ctats faibles, ne decelent, des etats forts, que le 
desir mutuel de se tromper. 

La France, I'Angleterre, par l^abus de leurs JorceSy peuvent 
long'tems encore, pour le malheur de tous les peoples, en retardcr 
I'epuisement ;'.mais j'osc le dire, le sort de toutes les nations civi- 
lis^es est attache a la fin d'une guerre, qui embia^e ie monde entier. 

(Signe) BUONAPARTE. 

A a 3 in 
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in their correspondence with neutral Princes, it 
would not deserve any ohservation, had not the 
petty vain-glorious Buonaparte von all > occasions, 
with the ferocity of a tiger united the vanity of 
a toquct, and therefore these words were neither 
written by change nor by custom, hut to let all 
Europe know, that he pretended already to an. 
equality with its first nionarchs, though he had 
been only a fortniglu an usurper : it proved to 
them what right aiwl equality they might expefl 
for the future, should fortune favour his vanity and 
pretensions, ' and that bis intent and endeavour 
would be not only to insult and dishonour kings, 
but by such an equality to undermine and destroy 
monarchy itself j and as all possible power could 
never procure him the equal respedl due to legal 
princes, nor the equal regard customary between 
hereditary Sovereigns, his constant plans and plots 
would be to force them to descend to a level with 
him, as he can never ascend to an equal elevation, 
birth, and prerogative with th^m. 

By addressing this letter to our King himself, 
Buonaparte likewise deserted the regular forms of 
diplomatic proceeding : Lord Grenville therefore 
very justly answered Talleyrand, by observing, 
** that the King, seeing no reason for departing 
from the forms of transacting afi'airs between fo- 
reign 
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reign states, which prevailed throughout Europe^ 
had dire£ted him to answer the propositions of the 
First Consul by a note to his minister." He traced 
the cpndudl qf France from the origin of the ex- 
isting hostilities, and noticed ,the repeated assur- 
ances made by every succeeding government of 
pacific intentions, whilst all th^ir a^s were replete 
with aggressions. ** The new government had give a 
no proofs of a disposition to adopt a different sys- 
tem,, nor could any certainty be given of its sta^ 
bility. The best assurances which Great Britain 
xould receive of the formation of a regular go- 
vernment in France, would be the restoration of 
that race of princes, who, for so many ages, 
preserved the French Nation in internal prosperity 
and in consideration and respeft among foreigo 
powers. But although such an event would ob- 
viate every obstacle, his Majesty did not cq^ider 
it indispensably necessary to the attainment of a 
safe and durable peace ; but whenever he should 
be of opinion that the security of his awn domlnlQnSf 
and those of his Allies^ and the general security of 
Europe^ could be attained, he would eagerly seize 
theoppoitunity toconcert with his Allies the means 
of an immediate and general paciHcation. Hitherto 
no sucJi security existed \ and nothing remained for 

him 
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him to do but to prosecute, in conjimiHon with 
the other powers, a just and defensive war." ' 

At the very period Buonaparte held the language 
of peace to Great Britain^ his Ministers at Ber- 
lin, Stockholm, and Copenhagen, and his emis* 
saries at St. Petersburgh, proposed and prepared 
the plan for that Northern Coalition against the 
British empire, which twelve months afterwards 
was concluded, and which Lord Nelson's vidlory 
dissolved. Our ministers judged therefore rightly, 
of the First Consul's sincerity in a negotiation 
offered and undertaken only to shew his conse- 
quence abroad, to preserve his popularity at home, 
and to lull, if possible, England into a fatal se- 
curity, or to lessen the vigorous efForts of the late 
ministers to crush to pieces the French revolu- 
tionary monster, as the only certain means to 
finish with honour, advantage and safety, a war 
it alone had provoked and begaii. 

The attention of Buonaparte was next occu- . 
pied with the disturbances which had taken place 
in the western and southern departments, and 
seemed to angiir a renewal of the Vendean con- 
fli(5l : not satisfied with preparing an armv to sub- 
due the insurgents, his natural inclination, so well 
corresponding with the cruel and Machiavelian 

counsels 
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counsels of Fouche, made him resolve by bribes, 
threats, intrigues, and murder, to finish what he 
called an impious war^ and by gaining over or dis- 
uniting some of the royiilist chiefs, be enabled 
to bravely butcher the remainder without resist- 
ance, when either deserted or betrayed. Thus 
when D'Autichamp» Bourmont, Chatillon and 
Fourmon^ received three hundred thousand livres 
each, the loyal and incorruptible Frotte was be* 
^ayed and shot, though with a republican safc'- 
C9ndu^ in his pocket *. If any doubt should re- 
main of Buonaparte's humane, generous, and re- 
conciliating measures in the insurgent department, 
the following lines, extraded from the mandates 
he sent to his military commissions and to his 
pacifying generals.will dispel it : they were ordered 
** to shoot every royalist who should be found in armSf 
also every person liable to suspicion^ Ivithout sparing 
either age or sex I — to strike those who negotiate-^to 
kill those who hesitate vr resist/ ! /** 

Having in such a noble manner quieted or got 
rid of the internar enemies to his usurpation, 
Buonaparte Issued orders for the assembling of an 



♦ The particulars of Frottc's capture are related in Fouchc't 
Hfe, at (he author had it from the republicaa General Guidal: i( 
inay be depended upon. See vol. i« p. 13$. 

army 
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army of sixty thousand men near Dijon, in Bur- 
gundy, called the Army of Reserve. To en- 
courage young men to join and enlist in the dif- 
ferent corps composing this army« he issued an 
hypocritical proclamation, addressed to the pas«» 
sions of the French youths and not to their rea- 
son, or to that of their parents : — ** You are de- 
sirous of peace," say s^ he; *^ your govirnmeni de- 
SH-es it with still greater ardour ; its most earnest 
wishes, its constant soUcitudey is fbr that^ and that« 
alone. But the English ministry >. eager to elibase 
France to the rank of a secondary pawer^ and anxioua 
to keep all the cotuinental states at variance* on 
purpose to seize on their spoils, still reje£l the 
idea. The government* however, which was 
not afraid to ofer^ and and even to solicit \\\\% bless- 
ing, is well aware, that it belongs t$ you to com-' 
mand it ; and to command ic, money, steel and 
soldiers are necessary. 

*' Let all, therefore, be eager to participate in 
the common defence. Let the young men fly to 
arms : // is no longer for the support of a fa^ion^ 
it is no longer for the choice of a tyranty that they 
are called upon to take the field ; it isyir the safety 
of all that is dear to them ; it is for the sacred in- 
tcrcsts of humanity, for the support of liberty, and 
for the honour of FranccC'^ 

As 
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As many, however, doubted of Aearability of 
Buonaparte's government, of his solicitude for 
peace, while hitherto his only passion and glory had 
been war^ and that in fighting for an usurper they 
took the field for the liberty and honour of France; 
the proclamation had not the desired eflfedb, and 
the usual revolutionary measures were therefore 
resorted to. All young rajen, under the appella> 
tion of conscripts, were again torn from their 
iamilies in the most oppressive manner, and <;om- • 
pclled to serve ; but as he could not entirely de<- 
pend upon these volunteersy he united with them 
<he veterans who had fought in La Vendee, well 
knowing that soldiers who had not objefted to 
stain their hands with the blood of their cpuntry- 
men, in arms for the throne and the altar, would 
have no repugnance to force others to fight for 
and defend the cause of .usurpation and rebellion;. 

By the negleft, ignorance or treachery of Me«- 
bs, it was with an army thus composed that 
Buonaparte was able to disorganize and enslave 
the European continent. 

The different columns which composed th« 
army of reserve, marched early in May 1800 to- 
wards Geneva, and on the 12th of the same, 
month were reviewed by the First Consul in the 
neighbourhood of Lausanne. They, then conti* 

nued 
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nned their mjirch along the right bank of the 
Rhone, until they reached the confluence of the 
Durance near to Martinack. So far the roads 
had been pra£licable, but before they could arrive 
in the Volley of Aosta, it became necessary to 
traverse twenty Italian miles of the mountainous 
regions of the great St, Bernard, situated between 
those of Sinciplon and Mount Blanc, nearly im- 
pervious to man, and over which a carriage had 
never passed. After some dangers and great fa- 
tigues, the army reached Aosta, which, after a 
very slight resistance, opened its gates to the in- 
vader. Chatillon and the Castle of Bard surren- 
dered In a few days. Master of these places, and 
the Castle of Ivrea, Buonaparte had before him 
two roads by which he might march to the relief 
of Genoa, then hardly pressed by the Austrians, 
and bravely defended by Massena ; the one by 
Chivasso, Turin, Asti, and Alexandria, and* the 
other by Vertetti, Navarre, Milan, Lodi, and 
Placenza. The first was rather the shortest, but 
in preferring the other Buonaparte avoided the ne. 
cessity of passing under the cannon of Turin and 
Alexandria, and gained the advantages of seizing 
the principal magazines and stores, formed and 
colleSed by the Austrlans on the Tessino, the 
J^dda, and the Oglio, and which the fatal secu- 
rity 
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rity ahd negligence of Melas left almost unpro- 
tedcd. 

Notwithstanding the numerous army Buona- 
parte carried with him into Italy, and which was 
ar superior to the Austrians, he ordered and. re« 
ceived reinforcements from General Moreau of 
iwenty-five thousand veterans,, commanded b]f 
General Moncey, and thus his army amounted 
to eighty-'five thousand men, whilst that of the 
«nemy was only about forty-five thousand. 

Although, in a fortnight after his descent from 
tlie Alps, Buonaparte was placed in the midst of his 
former conquests, yet he was with his whole army 
perfeflty isolated, and it appeared certain thait a 
single reverse must expose him to inevitable de- 
«trudtion; trusting therefore to fortune, and to the 
number of his troops, be was very desirous of 
bringing. General Melas to a decisive engage- 
ment ; he did not doubt but that the Emperor 
would send reinfonxments ; and had the two ar* 
mies been equal in numbers, Buonaparte probably 
would not have more reason to boast of his cam- 
paign in Italy 1800, than that of Syria in 1799* 
Genoa had capitulated on the 4th of June, and 
•the blockading army under General Ott joined 
the chief corps' under Melas on the 9th : prepaua. 
^ions were made for a pifched battle, which on 
VOL. II. B b the 
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•the part of the Austrians appeared only an ordt- 
nary encounter, whilst it was obvious that upon 
the fate of this contest depended the power, repu- 
cation, and, perhaps, the life of Buonaparte. 

At day4>reak on the 14th of June, 'the Aus- 
trians divided into three columns, passed the Bor- 
tnida upon an equal number of bridges ; that of 
the right ascended along the bank, while the cen- 
tre followed the great road leading to the village 
of Marengo, and the left advanced towards Cai- 
tel Ceriolo. After an obstinate contest, which 
Jisted six hours, the Austrians had gained posses- 
sion of Marengo, and compelled General ViAor, 
•who commanded the left and the centre, to retreat, 
and his movement forced Lasnes, who commanded 
the right wing, to adopt the same measure. The 
vidlory appeared complete ; the republicans, de- 
feated in all diredions, retired in confusion to the 
plain of San Guilio, where Dessaix was placed 
with a chosen corps de reserve, who made with 
it a sudden and desperate charge on the pursuing 
army ; the Austrians were broken in their turn, 
and after a close engagement of thirteen hours, 
viiSkory remained with the French. The whole 
glory of this battle appertains to Dessaix, for the. 
laurels of Buonaparte had withered this day on 
his brow ; the First Consul was defeated and in 

fuU 
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full retreat, when this Geneial rushed forward 
and devoted liimself for the preservation of his 
countrymen, though, by the caprice of fortune, 
the honour and advantages of the viflory remained 
with Buonaparte, whilst the vidlor Dessaix was 
killed on the field of battle. 

Complete as this vidlory was, had not Melas 
been awed by the influence of circumstances, his 
judgment dazzled by the supposed ascendancy of 
Buonaparte, or his faculties enfeebled by the tem- 
porary failure of fits troops, he would never have 
consented to sign such a degrading, impolitic, and 
dkbonourable armistice as that concluded and 
agreed on two days after the battle of Marengo^: 
the Imperial troops were not dispirited, on the 
contrary, they called for the renewal of the en^ 
counter, because they would not allow that the 
incident which closed the day entitled their oppo- 
nents to claim the honours of viflory. But the 
intrigues of Buonaparte were more successful 
than even his armies : the great and experienced 
General Mclas, vanished from view, and nothing 
remained but an abjefl and dispirited individual, 
ready to yield to every terror to purchase relaxa. 
tiori by every concession, forgetting alike his ho* 
nour as a general, and his. duty as a subjefl : influ^- 
enced and blinded by a debasing panic alone, he 
B b 2 gave 
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gave up in one evil hour, what had required yeary 
of vidl cries and rivers of blood to conquer ; and 
in a£ting so, he changed with a stroke of the pen 
the general aspeft of affairs, in a manner that the 
court of Vienna was unable to refuse the ratifi- 
cation of this inglorious and injudicious compa£t 
between weakness and audacity. 

From this abridged account it is evident, tiKU; 
the subsequent -disasters and humiliarion of Aus- 
tria, and the slavery of the continent, originated 
not from the battle of Marengo, which the Im* 
perial commander lost to General Dessaixy but 
from the convention of Alexandria, which Buona- 
parte swindled from the trembling Melas. 

Buonaparte was now again ena'bled to ravage 
wretched Italy, and that he did so, surprized no- 
body, who had witnessed or suffered fronr^ his 
former dominion over that country ; but though' 
only absent three years, he had during that pe- 
riod proclaimed himself" an apostate, renounced 
his Saviour, and adored Mahomed ; it astonished 
therefore even his generals and the Italian patriots, 
to see this arch-hypocrite afFed, after the victory 
of Marengo, once more to be a Christian, in 
ordering Te Deum to be sung at the Metropolis 
tan Church at Milan, for the happy deliverance 
af Italy from heretics and infidels I and attending, 

darQ 
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dare to pronounce tlie name of his Redeemer, 
^hom he, as a political Judas, had so frequently 
abrogated. 

Once the sovereign disposer of the immense 
resources of fertile Italy, as well as tliosc of 
France, Switzerland and Holland, Buonaparte 
expeded to di£iate terms of submission to his 
continental enemy, and to dishonour them by a 
desertion of their Britisli ally before they were 
conquered by French arms. But had the Aus- 
trian army been as complete as its fidelity and 
spirit were great, and the First Consul, instead 
of Moreau, had commanded the republicans in 
Germany, where a young prince, and not an old 
^woman, headed the brave Imperialists, the 
cowardly blunders of Italy might have been re- 
paired and Europe been yet free ; because Moreau, 
though vastly superior to his opponents, gained 
the battle of Hohenlinden only by his brilliant 
and vigorous manoeuvres; surpassing, iu the opi- 
nion of military men, all that Buonaparte atchieved. 
or pretended to atchicve, by force of numbers, 
perfidy and blood. 

As the valour of Dessalx had procured Buona- 
parte Italy, so the successes of Moreau in Suabia, 
Bavaria and Austria, made him powerful enough 
to oblige Austria, for the first time, to acknow- 
Bb3 - ledge. 
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ledge^ in a formal treaty, the superiority of FrancCr 
and to resign to the French republicans the first 
place amongst continental states, which it for 
ceftturies had maintained and for centuries de- ' 
fended. But the treary of Luneville, if it is a 
monument of the weakened situation of Austria, 
is at the same tiii;)e an eternal reproach to an un- 
generous, fortunate foe, who by this pacification 
told all the work], that an universal republic,- 
founded upon universal plunder, corruption, and 
overthrow, is the constant plan and determination 
of the CorsFcan ruler over the French common- 
wealth, more so than an universal monarclijr wafr 
that of some of the lawful sovereigns during the 
French monarchy. 

England being now the only aftivc enemy of 
the French republic, Buonaparte employed all his 
.arts and influence in exciting such a spirit among 
his own subjedls, and establishing such a system 
among the other powers of Europe, as would 
promote his views of crushing, and, if possible^ 
destroying the British nation. Every commo»> 
tion in France, every attempt of expiring fiic- 
tions, every crime didated by political etithusiasm 
or personal vengeance, was imputed to the secret 
agenty of the British administration ; and en- 
slaved as was the French press, and prejudiced 

and 
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and ignorant as were the people, it was not more 
^fficult now, than during the former periods of 
the revolution, to dupe their credulity and excite 
their passions by the grossest absurdities. They 
therefore easily believed^ when Buonaparte's couiv 
tryman Arena, arid several other jacobins, in 
revenge for being imposed upon by his revolu* 
tionary hypocrisy, conspired, or, rather, wen 
accused to have conspired his destru£i!on, and 
when ^ome enthusiastic anti-icpublicans endea* 
voured, by the infernal machine, to purge the 
earth of a rebel who had long dishonoured- it by 
his crimes before he oppressed it by his tyranny, 
diat both these plots were paid by British gold^ 
and planned in British councih. To confirm the 
French people in their belief, a fabricated narra- 
tive, the production, and worthy of tlie genius^ 
veracity, and humanity of the regicide Fouche, 
was published, and made use of as a political instru- . 
mem to inflame the republicans against the British 
Government and Nation, by imputing to them a 
design totally repugnant to tli^ nature of £ng«r 
lishmen, that of assassinating an enemy. They 
willingly accredited every fidlion, however gross^ 
and gave implicit faith, not only to the tale sug- 
gested by the late tr-aosa£lions, but were convinced 
by the ojficial coQSubr Moniteur, that all the 

horrort 
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horrors and murders which had disfigured France 
in the course of the Revolution^ were directed 
and paid by the British Government, that Mira* 
beau and Brissot, Marat and Robespierre, Rewbell 
and Barras, had all obtained instru(3ions and sala- 
ries from Pitt, to guillotine, tb murder, to shoot,^ 
to drown, or to transport the virtuous French 
Citizens. 

But while Great Britain maintained the indis- 
putable sovereignty of the ocean, the eiFe<£l (rf 
French or Corsican hatred was little to be appre- 
hend'jd. To countervail, therefore, the ascen- 
dancy of the British naval power, Buonaparte 
availed himself of some, jealousies and disputes be- 
tween England and two of the Northern Pow- 
ers ; and by one of ;hose strange turns of politics, 
that often derange the best projects of human 
wisdom and foresight, the Emperor of Russia, 
totally changing those noble principles which had 
entitled him to the greatest share of admiration, 
from a loyal defender of ail thrones was become 
the zealous partisan of French usurpation, and the 
soul of a league with Prussia, Sweden and Den- 
mark, fabricated under the auspices of Buona- 
p5irle, for the ruin, as it was hoped, of Great 
Britain. As success gilded the banners of the 
Corsican^ the eyes of the. Emperor Paul becameL 

dazzled -, 
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dazzled ; andy seduced by French emissaries) h«^ 
panted to share his friendship. Buonaparle easily 
appreciated the <^Ui£ter of this unfortunate 
prince; and, that he rather admired what was 
splendid, than pursued what was just ; that he as 
often confounded fottune with merit, as caprice 
witll^eason ; he therefore flattered the Emperor^s 
vanity and desire of being thought a nK>dcl of 
heroism and virtue, by the most abjeA and in« 
cessant soothings ; but such is the blasted curse, of 
Buonaparte's friendship^ that the Russian mo- 
narch bad not been six months conne&ed with» 
or attached to this republican ruler, before a pre- 
mature death broke those ties, which vi£torious 
crime had no intention to respe£t any longer thaa 
interest demanded, or hypocrisy continued to 
dupe capricious or imbecile power. Under these 
cxrcums^tances, the viflor of the Nile gathered 
new laurels before Copenhagen, and again blighted 
the hope? of Buonaparte,. and dissolved in one day 
a confederacy, which French' emissaries and in^ 
triggers had been months preparing and con- 
cluding. 

Obtaining at this same period information of 
the victory and progress of the Britisli arms in 
Egypt, Buonaparte determined to tiry to gain by 
the cunning, sophistry and Machiavelism of his 

nego^ 
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negotiators, those advantages for which his war- 
riors and those of his allies had in vain been coin- 
baling both in Europe and in Africa, both in the 
Sound and before Abonkir. For near six montiis 
Citizen Otto therefoire corresponded, presented 
plans and counter-plans, for a pacification between 
Great Britain and France, but he did not sign 
the preliminaries before he was certain that no 
Trenchman commanded any longer in Egypt, by 
the surrender of Alexandria to Lord Hutchinson. 
As the perfidyofBaonaparte and his representa- 
tive, in giving up Egypt only as a compensation for 
tlie restitution of the French colonies, when they 
knew the faH of Alexandria, has been doubted by 
many, the author, who, during the summer i8oi» 
was a prisoner on parole at Marseilles, can aiBrm» 
that on the aist of September, a vessel anchored 
in its neighbourhood from Alexandria, which ft 
had left on the ist of tlie same month, and brought 
the official account of the capitulation of General 
Menou, concluded tv^'o days before, or August 
goth* This capitulation was known upon the 
Exchange at Marseilles before i!\rce o'clock that 
day, and in the evening, at the play-hpuse, bodi 
the prefe6l. La Croix, and the conniiander. Ge- 
neral Cervoni, made no secret of it ; and that 
they had expedited couriers to Paris with infor- 
mation 
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mation to government ot this event, OrJei-s 
were besides publicly sent to the commissary of 
niarine, and to the insi^eflor of the quarantine, to 
prepare provisions, refreshments, &c. for the gar- 
rison of Alexandria, of which four hundred men 
arrived on the ist of October in tlie road of Mar- 
seilles. The distance between this cicy and Paris is 
200 leagues, which a courier may easily travel in 
four days and nights ; no doubt can therefore re- 
main, but that before the 26th of September, the 
surrender of Menou was known to Buonaparte, 
who, in consequence, ordered Otto to conclude a 
peace, which, though highly honourable to the 
good faith and sincerity of the British cabinet^ 
treachery alone signed on the part of France. 

The impolitic eagerness to applaud Lauriston, 
and the humiliating honours (to all loyal Britons) 
which were bestowed upon this emissary of an 
usurper, caused Buonaparte and his minister, 
Talleyrand, to believe that such was the want 
and desire of peace ip all classes of Britons, that 
they might do, contrary to the interest of England, 
any thing caprice, jiassion or ambition instigated 
or<lemanded, to gratify humour, avarice, hatred, 
pretension or vanity. A peace, or, rather, a treaty 
of peace, was therefore swindled from the Sublime 
Porte, and au army sent Co St. Domingo* Buo- 
naparte 
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naparte usurped the supreme magistracy in Italy, 
added Parma, the island of Elba, and Louisiana, to 
his other dominions, and all those indireiSl threats 
to Great Britain, and real acquisitions for Franccj 
took place within six months after the prelimina- 
ries had been agreed to, and before the definitive 
treaty between England and France was signed; 
•and the day after its very signature, he insulted 
our country by another treaty with Holland, 
which deprived our ancient ally, the Prince ef 
Orange, the relative of our beloved Sovereign, of 
all his claims in the Batavian Republic. These 
repeated and barefaced provpcations made the 
:fnost enlightened politicians, both in England and 
upon the Continent, conclude that Buonaparte had 
no intention to live in peace and amity with the 
British empire, and they, in consequence, antici* 
pated a speedy renewal of hostilities. 

And, in facSV, from the beginning to the end of 
this (for the happiness of the world) short-lived 
peace, every a6l of Buonaparte was as imperious 
as unjust, as humiliating as degrading. to us ;"ncw 
restraints were laid upon our commerce, the debts 
due to British subjefts x^ere never paid, and all 
British travellers (with ioinc few political or patriotic 
exceptions) were cither vexed, insulted, plundeied 
or arrested ; the representative of our nation, as 

: well 
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w^ as the lowest of its members, felt the effe£h 
of Buonaparte's unmanly and ungenerous hatred 
towards this country ; and, as if afraid that his au* 
dacity and ill will should not be sufficiendy known 
throughout Europe, the political monster, his 
^cial Moniteur, continued to accuse and calum* 
aiate Great Britain, and to di£hite to its govern^ 
nent in a manner that he was accustomed to 
command the enslaved nations of Italy, Switzer* 
land and Holland. When, therefore, at last, the 
endurance, patience and moderation of our minis- 
ters were exhausted, and we were permitted to call 
a man our enemy who had never been our friend, 
ihetinanimity was greater In favour of war than the 
rgoicing had been for the cessation of hostilities. 

Short as the peace was, it had, however, bcea 
vseful, by exposing in its true light to all deluded, 
factious or seduced Britons, the real charadler of 
a man, for whofn many had been so infatuated ; 
whose hypocrisy was as great as his cruelty ; who 
offered freedom, when he intended slavery, ;iod 
keld out equality, when all his a£lions and trans- 
itions had proved, diat he neither suffered an 
equal nor a superior. 

Wherever Buonaparte was only known by b(s 
fame as a fortunate general, he was admired, but, 
people of all countries and climates, in America aa 
••^oL, II. cc well 
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well as in Europe and Africa, when cursed by 
his presence, or the presence of his armed or dis- 
armed slaves, soon changed admiration into detes* 
tation— the tyrant has been abhorred, and the 
viStor bated or despised. Under pretence of en- 
couraging commerce, and extending his ^tf/^mo/ 
protection to the colonies, he dtiped, arrested^ 
and murdered Toussaint, and violated the plighted 
honour of the nation to the unliappy negroes, who 
bad by their arms preserved St. Domingo as a 
French colony, but whom his treachery made 
ferocious^ and whose valour and despak, assisted 
by the diseases of an unhealthy atmosphere, have 
annihilated numbers of those veteran troops who 
had escaped the fire, sword and the bayonets of 
the English, the German, the Italiai^ the T«flu 
and the Mameluke, but whom Buonaparte 4|d 
not trust in France^ and theicfore sent to perish in 
tt Domingo near two-diirds of this iU-fated 
army, consisting of chosen men who bad fonght 
and distinguished themselves under Ceoerals 
Pichegru and Mbreao, and were suspeiflcd by the 
Corsican, with whom transportation and death 
always and immediately follow suspicion* 

By ilie religious concordat, which he put the 
Pope in requisition to approve and sign, Buooa* 
parte published his own disbelief in aU fdigionst 

aad 
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and ^hat he was aAiratcd only hj policy and not hj 
£iith» and, therefore, instead of quieting and ttan* 
^illiznig the consciences of the umid or rimorovs, 
he troubled those of the real derout chri$tiam, 
wlio, seeing a tnnrderer and a pois^^ncr, an apoi« 
tate and a blasphemer, sacfilegioosly usut^ the 
right of proclairoing himself the restorer of the 
cuk of our Saviour, began to doul>r, if it was 
possible, that a God could exist, and permit such 
outrageous and unheard of impiety and profana- 
ibuj by suflfering this cruel man to augment the 
aiass of his revolmionary crimes, with a revolu* 
tions^ religion to profane the altars of his God, 
as he bad alreadjf done the throne of his king. 

In creating a corps, called the Legion of Honour^ 
Buonaparte, in a republic of equality, has ere£lcd 
a revolutionary nobility, with ranks, precedence, 
and privileges far superior to those of all former 
Bobles, cither in France or in Europe; what 
causes the French people to suffer to much the 
more from these, kovi homines, or republican 
and upstart patrician^:, is, that most of them are 
men sprung from the very dregs of the rcvola- 
ttonary mobs, who within these last fifteen yean 
. have committed such enormous crimes ; possess- 
ing no more education, probity, or patriotism, 
than honour, morality or religion, who arc only 
c c 4 slavef 
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slaves to the'Corsican, that they unpunished, may 
tyrannize over their countrymen. 

It is a curious fa(5t, that regularly every year^ 
smce Buonaparte usurped the throne of the Bour- 
bonsy he has, by some changes or other, once or 
oftener, violated that constitution ^hich made 
him a First Consul. In iSoo, the return of the 
emigrants and of the proscribed clergy ; in i8bif 
the concordat with the Pope ; in i8o2, theaoH 
nesty for the emigrants, and the consulate foa 
life, and in 1803, ^^^ legion of horioBr— rare aU 
despotical acSts, and institutions contrary to th« 
very letter of the republican code, which he, 10 
1799, had so solemnly sworn to respe<St. Know«t 
ing the changeable and unsteady French charac- 
ter, lie has taken care to provide yearly some new 
subjefls for the speculation and occupation of 
philosophers as well as of politicians, to encourage 
ihe hope of the royalists, without, diminishing the 
expcdlation of the republicans or the desire of the 
jacobins. He has promoted and employed men of 
all parties, deceived men of all parties, and 
punished men of ?11 parties; and thus, in mak- 
ing them by turns his accomplices, slaves or 
vidims, he rules over them all, and has already 
reigned longer than any of his revolutionary pre- 
decessors. 

With 
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With the same cunning, impudence and auda^ 
city^chat he allures, imposes or oppresses French 
citizens, he undermines monarchy, and m the 
persons of their representatives, insults and * de« 
grades foreign • monarchs, shewing that* be does 
not intend to respect the prerogative of lawful 
sovereigns more than the rights of free people ; 
the indepemlence of states more than the laws of 
nations* or etiquettes of courts. The vulgar lan- 
guage of* tlie corps des gardes, ^nd the command* 
ing language of the comp, are oftener heard in 
the castles of the Thuilleries and St. Cloud, than 
the decorous^ conversation and dignified address 
of auchief magisti-ate and comtnander over one of. 
the greatest and most civilized nations in tho* 
world.. Ai Buonaparte's diplomatic audiences, 
at his- military reviews or levees, at the court • 
circle^ with his vvife, the ambassadors of. em- 
perors and kings, tremble and blush not for them* - 
selves, but for the First Consil, who soofient 
forgets his rank, and stoops to a behaviour and- 
Conversation, which his lawest valet sliould. 
be ashamed to make use of among Ais equals, 
in the republican servanibMiall or in the consular- 
kitchen. It is true^. the Temple is no more in 
fashion to teach ^r^'z/i%/^ . diplomatic agents the. 
revolutionary laws of nations ; but the First Con« »'■ 
sulin the . audience chamber at the ThuDleriei,^ 
ex 3^ \v. 
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.k oftdn more illiberal, unfeeling and ubgetlerous, 
ithan formerly the first jailor over the (jlBcial 
•dungeons in the republican Temple-bastile. 

When Louis XVL in 1786, went to Cher* 
bourg, he was escorted by no more tliari forty §/ 
' hh lifiS'guards : when Buonaparte, in. 1803, went 
CO Normandy and Brabant, bis escort consisted of 
iwilvi hundred horsemen,' All tl^ expenccs for 
the journey Louis XVI. made, did not amount 
to a million of livres^ or forty«two thousand 
pounds ; the daily expences of Buonaparte and his 
suite, during the late journey, were calculated by 
his Minister Marbois at the rate of six hundred 
thousand livres^ or twenty-five thousand pounds 
sterling. Such is the difference between the order 
and economy of a regular and paternal govern- 
ment, and the tyrannical one of an upstart and 
usurper, as extravagant now as he was formerly 
poor and distressed. 

Bourrien, Buonaparte*s confidential secretary,, 
was last autumn dismissed with disgrace, and dis-^ 
graced with ^rte; some indiscreet observations, 
of what had come to his knowledge during the 
seven years he shared the confidence, and perhaps 
the crimes of Buonaparte, was the cause of a 
Tupture, which many thought impossible, because 
they believed it impolitic on the part of the 
Corsican : In hopes to regain favour^ or with a 

desiga 
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design to revenge wrongs, Bourrien published a 
pamphlet, called The Livre Rouge of the Consular 
Courts defeated to the Economists^ and other M9* 
dern Reformers. Before it could be offered to 
the public, the p6iice at Paris sei2xd it, and the 
Author and Printer were both sent to the Temple. 
With the exception of three copies, the whole waa 
destroyed : from one of these copies, the extradfc 
now presented to the public is taken. 

Bourrien's preface to this pamphlet contains 
no less than twenty-four pages, intended to prove 
the near connexion between revolutionary govern- 
ment and revolutionary finances ; that the confu- 
sion of the one is inseparable from the anarchy of 
the other ; that a decree of the Firsf Consul, or a 
Senatus Consultus of his slavish senate, may as 
well declare it against the honour of the great Na- 
tion, to have any national debt, in the same manner 
it has already decreed and declaied it political to 
dishonour the great nation with a Corsica^ Consul 
for life. 

It is a fafl, says Bourrien, which Frenchmen 
and Foreigners have not enough attended to, that 
since our financial quacks, the economists, begaa 
to put their absurd theories into practice, we have 
no more order or regularity in our finances, than, 
from pra£lising tlie no less absurd and dangerous 

* theories 
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theories of our political quacks, wc have received 
the blessings of liberty for our persons and princi- 
pies, or the happiness of security for our property 
and' possessions. So long as France continues to 
have ho stable- Goveinmenr, It will continue to 
have no finances, and the French Government 
can never be called stable, when its stability de« 
pends upon the life of one individual, and this 
individual is a fofei^ner^ or at least no French* 
ilian,. but a cruel and vile Gorsican intriguer. 

, Mella jiibes Hyblaea tibi vel Hymettia nasci, 

£t tbjma cecropiac Corsica pouis api. Ma r ts 

France ♦. 

The annual civil list establij»hn>ent of 

the First Cbmul - 24,000,000* 

His wardrobe, plate^ chir>a, the 
crown jewels he has ap}>ropriafed : 
to his use, those plundered or ex- 
torted in Italy, . Spain, and Poriu-. 
gal -~ - 2O;OQ0,0O0r, 

The private jewels, plate, &c- . of. 
' Madame Buonaparte -. 3s 000,000 

Her pin-money, annually - i,octo,oO0 

For the establishment of Joseph Buo- 
naparte, once paid -. 2,000,000 • 



•-A Franc is. about tcnpcnce halfpenny. 

A yearly*. 
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Franc t, - 

A yearly pension - ^ . 1,200,000 

An annuity to four relations of Ma- 
dame J. Buonaparte - aoOyOOQ 

Presents to J. Buonaparte for his ne» 
' gptiations a( Luneville, Amiens, 
&c - -^ - 1,500,000 

The establishment of Lucien Buo- 
naparte - « a,000|00o 

A yearly pension - - i»aoo,000 

His wardrobe, china, plate, pidores, 
and the diamonds he ^tofted from 
Spain and Portugal • 4,000,000 

Annuities to the parents and relations 
of his late wife, a daughter of a^ 
inn*keeper at St. Maricius - aoo,ooo 

Debts paid in France and Spain 3,000,000 

The establishment of I^uis Buona- 
parte . - - 2,000,000 

A yearly pension - 1, 200,000 

Debts paid at Berlin, and in otiier 
parts of Germany, in 1800, and 
1 801 - - 1,000)000 

At his marriage - - 6oO|000 

Ditto, to his wife Mademoiselle 

Beauharnoit - - 600,000 

Ac the birth of her child, - 600,000 

For an hotel at Paris, and twQ estates 

in 
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Frantu 

in the Country, for the future csta* 

Wishment of Jerome BuonapartCf 19500,003 
A yearly pension, until married, 6oo,000 

Money deposited in foreign banks, in 

the name of Jeromq Buonaparte, 1,000,009 

. The First CoksulV SuT£R«. 

I. Madame Bacchiochi,.anescablifth« 

^ . mcnt ' - - 'ifOOQtOOO 

A yearly pension • ' 6oo,000 

Present in diamonds, &c. • 600,000 

' To several of her husbaml's rela- 
tions, annuities * ftOOiOOO 
t, Madame Santa Cruce, an esta- 
blishment • • 1,000,000 
A yearly pension - 600,000 
Presents in diamonds, &c. • 6o0,O00 
Annuities to two t)f her husband's 

relations • - 100,000 

3. Madame Murat, an establishment', l,Q00,000 
A yearly pension - 6oo,000 
Presents in diamonds, &c. - 600^000 
To five of her liusband's relations^ 

annuities - - 200,000 

4. Madame Le dlerc, an establish- ' 

ment - . 1,000,000 

A yearly pension • ' 600,000 

Presents 
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F^anc*, 


Presenu in diamoodst &c. 


600,000 


Ditto for going to St. Doimngo 


500,000 


To some of her busband^s rela- 




lions» annuities 


300,000 


To Madame Buonaparte, the Con- 


- 


sul's mother, an establishment 


2,000,000 


A yearly pension 


i,poo,ooo 


Preseots, &c. 


600,00Q 


(As she lives mostly with the Consul, 




she distributes her pension among 




her other children.) 




The Consul's uncle, the Archbishop 




of Lyons, an annuity 


600,000 


Por an establishment 


5co,ooo 


To pay for a library 


300,000 


To eight poor cousins, and twelve 




more distant relations of the Con- 




sul, annuities * • 


500,000 


To a butcher, a second cousin of tlie 




Consul, once paid, on condition of 




not leaving Conica 


300,000 


Annuities to his wife and children, on 




on the same condition 


50,000 


To young Beauharnois, an annuity 


6oQ,opo 


A present at his sister's marriage 


300,000 


An hotel and an estate ibr bis future 


■ ^ 


publishment 


600,000 




Paid 
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Paid for his debts 

To Mfdame La Pagerie, Madame 
Buonaparte's mother, for an esta- 
blishment - .- • 

A yearly pension 

To SIX of her relations, Jtnnuitles 

To 50 private spies of the First Con* 
sul, yearly - - 

Barrere's name is amongst them, but 
he is, besides, in another part of the 
Livre Rouge, a Censor over the 
Press, with a stipend of 12,000 
francs. Pensions to 406 other 
pcrsctos, either distant relations of 
the Buonaparte family, or favou- 
rites ; amongst others, Ruostan, the 
favourite Mameluke, for 24,000 
froncs ; six women, ruined by Lu- 
cien, for 3,000 francs each ; Ma- 
dame Louis's dancing-master, for 
3000 francs, &c. &c. 

Secret service money, amongst the 
household troops and in the interior 
of the castles of St. Cloud and the 

^ ThuiUeries, annually 

The Second Consul, ycariy 

To his relations, do. 



Frmmu 
1,100,000 



1,000,000 

6oo,ooe 

500,000 

300,000 



5,000,000 



1,500,000 

a,ooo,ooo 

200,000 

The 
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FfMHCS, 

The Third Consul, do. - 1,500,000 

To his children, do. * 300,000 

To other relatioasy do. • 200,000 

PRIVATE 

SECRET EEPENCES OF THE FIRST CONSUL. 

YEAR VIII, 

To the members of the Council of 
. the Ancients, in Bruraaire, year viii. i,500,00Ci 
To do. of the Council of Five Hun- 
dred, do. - - 3,000,000 
To the DirefVarral Guard, do. i, 000,000 
To General Le Fcvre, for the mili- 
tary, at and near Paris - 2,500,000 
To the disposal of Fouchc - 1,200,000 
The Constitutioual Committee - 2,000,000 
for accelerating the acceptation of 
the Constitutioii, with addresses, 
&c. - - 6,000,000 
The Army of the West, during the 

negotiation with the Royalists 3,500,000 

For the pacification of the Royalists, 2,400,000 

To the Army in Switzerland 1,200,000 

To the Army in Germany • 2,000,000 

Do. on the war, and in Liguria 1,000,000 

Do. in Egypt (Ventose) . 1,500,000 

Do. of Reserve (Germinal) . 6oo,oCo 

' VOL. II. Dd x^ 
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francs. 


To Adjutant Duroc at Berlin 


2,ClOO,CX30 


To Citizen Otto, in England 


2,O0O,OCX> 


Do. for the inspeftion over the Bour- 




bons 


ICX>,CXX> 


For do« do. in Poland and Hdlstein 


100,000 


For do. do. and tl>e army of Conde 


206,OOe> 


Remitted to Madame Bonaeille, for 




secret servkes in Russia 


800,000 


To the diflFerent members of the Se- 




nates 


606,000 


Do. of the Legislative corps 


600,000 


Do. of the Tribunate 


500,000 


To 25 generals 


1,800,000 


Distributed at Brest 


1,200,000 


Do. at Toulon 


600,000 


Remitted to private agent at Vienna 




in Floreal and Fruilidor 


3,000,000 


New remittances to the army of 




Egypt on account of some captures 




by the English 


I,200,0CO 


To Generals Menou and D'Estaign 


1,000,000 



YEAR IX. 

To Louis Buonaparte at Berlin 

(Frimairc) - 1,500,000 

Do.* at Konigsberg and Dantzig for 

Russia - - 3,000,000 

For 
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Francs, 

. For private information at the armies 

of Moreau and Augereau - i,aoo,OCX) 

Do. at the army of interior - > 6oo,000 

Do. at do. against Portugal - 300,003 

Do. at do. in Italy, Swit2^rland and « 

Holland - - 300,000 
.To some leading members of the 

Senate • - 500,000 

,Do. of tl^e Legislative Body • 300,000 

Do. of the Tribunate - 200,000 
.Remitted to Adjutant Lauriiton at 

Copenhagen (Germinal) - 60O1OOO 
Do. to Adjutant Duroc at St. Peters* 

burghy in Praii ial - 3,000,000 

Do. to Citizen Otto, in England 2,200,000 

Do. to General l^enou - 600,000 
For the inspediions over the Bourbons 

in England, Poland and Germany 600,000 
Amongst the naval armies at Brest and 

Toulon, for secret information 300,000 

To sixteen generals - , 800,000 
For secret influence at the Military 

Special Tribunals - 300,000 

YEAR X. 

For the return of some bishops and 
priestt - - i>6oo,ooo 

i>d2 The 
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The Consulta at Lyons • 4,000,000 
To some leading members of the Se« 
nate on the motion of the Con- 
sulate, for life • * 8oo,ooc> 
Do. • * - 700,000 
Do. of the Council of Stale,^ do. 600,000 
Do. of the Legislative Body, do, 500,000 
Do. of the Tribunate, do» - 500,000 
To the different Prefefls, do. - u,ooo,ooo 
To fifty generals, do. • 3i5oc^ooo 
To the different armies, do* • 3,000,000 
To the navy nt Bre&t and Toi^on, do* 600,000 
\o\' accelerating the viotes and pro* 
|x>sing addresses ai Paris, coFouche 
and Dubois -> - 300,000 
Do. in the departments - 3,000,000 ■ 
For the inspeflion over the Bour- 
bons - - 600,000 
Remitted to Citizen Otto - 500,000 
For the private inspedion over the 

ministers and at their oflSces - 100,000 
Amongst the military at Paris, per 

General Junot - 100,000 

Do. in the departments - 4,000,000 

To prove with what indifference and profu- 
sion millions are squandered away, and with 

what 
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what contempt the squandered millions are ac- 
counted for, the budget presented to the Legislativi * 
Body at its last meetings in February 1803, and 
published in the official Moniteur^ contains the fol- 
lowing concise narration^ how near three millions 
of sterling have been expended. 

YEAR IX. 

32 millions expended in negotiations (pour 
irais des negotiations). 

YEAR X. 

10 mUlions unforeseen expences (depenccs im- 
prevues). 

15,505000, francs expended in negotiations 
(pour frais des negotiations). 

. L^l those who complain of the show and pro- 
digality of princes, wlio libel the expences at- 
tending monarchical governments; who praise 
the simplicity and economy of republican ad- 
ministrators ; who speak of the absurdity of here- 
ditary sovereignty, and of the advantage of electing 
rulers — let them read the above authentic extradl, 
and then say what France has gained by ex- 
changing an ancient monarchy for a fashionable 
commonwealth, a Bourbon for a Buonaparte ^. 

* The Author ten( this extras of the Livre Rouge to the EdU 
tor of the well conduced papers the British Preu and the Globe^ 
tndit-appearciintl^cmbotk, August isih, 1^09. 

Ddj It 
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. People who have not reskled fpp some time la 
revolu^onary France, can form no idea of the 
iljspr^cr thai feigns in her finances, of che unk 
certainty and insecurity of property, of the total 
iwaot of confidence, of th^ scaicicy -of rDoney« 
of the immorality and crimes of ]\ev government^ 
and of the vices and slavery of her inhahitants^ 
Of France it may truly be said, for these last 
eleven years, that 

Uer slaves ar« soldiers, and htr soldiers slaves !' 
Hsr. knav«s are rulers, and her rulers knaves. 

And in faifl, any upstart in place of in affluence^ 
who is even notoriously known to have committed 
murders and assassinations, let him, besides, have 
intrigued, robbed, betrayed or plundered ever sa 
m\^ch, is respe^cd as an irreproachable charaifer. 
Many good and innocent persons have, besides,, 
since the Revolution, been suspefled,. accused,, 
judged and condemned by former factions as cri- 
minals ; this has introduced a confusion in the- 
ideas, advantageous to those really guilty and de- 
serving punishment ; and the publig opinion is 
tlierefore always uncertain and hesitating about 
the innocence or guilt of the accused.. But the 
immoral indifference, and cowardly baseness of the 
French republicans, would be incredible, was it 
not manifest, that notwithstanding thi?y arf cpn- 

vinced 
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^incfd of the enormous crimes, both pf the First 
Consul and of most of his senators, of his coun-» 
cillors of state* &c. crimes that, under a regular 
government, and in a country where honour, 
OU>rality and religion were revered, would long 
ggo have forced them to descend from power, and 
to renounce their rank and riches for a gibbet, the 
galleys or a prison ; they continue to submit to 
Buonaparte as they did to Robespierre, and speak 
of the great virtues of the former in 1803, as they 
4id of the unparaiUled humanity of the latter ia 
1793^ On all others, as well as on the present 
king of fadlion," the prostitution of praise, -and 
every degree of encomiastic veneration have bcea- 
fc^stowed. The terms peculiar to the adoratioa 
;md wors'iip of the Supreme Being, have beea 
applied to Marat and Rcbespicrre, as well as to 
l^onaparte ; all alike wretches wliom it was the 
reproach of humanity to number among men,. 
and whom nothing but riches and power, fear or 
meanness, prcventeJ those who published or pro- 
claimed their deification, from hunting into the 
toils of justice, as disturbers of. the peace of na- 
tions. . 

: In a pamphlet called " La Saime Famille," 
thefollowiog calculation is ma^eand published, of 
. u . the 
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the number of persons who have perished by tfie 
commands of Napoleone Buonaparte, before he 
was firmly seated upon th« republican throne of 
France as a First Consul. 

In December 1593, B*^tus Buon^iparte coni-> 
manded the cannons and bayonets which killed^ 
or rather muFdercd, twelve hundred'men, women,, 
and children^ at Toulon. In Oftober 1795^ 
eight thousand men, women, and cliildren, were- 
butchered in the streets of Paris, by Barras Bug* 
naparic and his satellites. During the campaigns- 
of 1796 and 1-797, in' Italy and- Carinchia^ ac» 
cording to the official report in the war-office, 
twenty-six thousand, four hundred and sixty* 
French citizens were killed by the enemy on the- 
fields of battle, and nine thousand three hundred*^ 
and fifty-two perished in the hospitals, of whom, 
the author of the pamphlet sup[)Oses, at least^. 
three thousand to have been strangled^ poisoned^ 01 
buried al'ive^ hy the orders of Buonaparte,' aftei 
having been dangerously wounded in combating 
for this atrocious general. During the same 
campaign, accordin*^ to Berihicr-'s, and other ge- 
neral's reports, upwards of forty-four thousand, 
enemies in. arms were killed, besides fourteen 
thousand two. hundred disarmed inhabitants, men,. 

i¥oi»en,. 
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WOineiii and children^ who perished in citieSr 
townsy and vitlages given up to pillage, taken by 
storniy put under military execution, who werf 
stabbed and shot, or burned alive as insurgentSf at 
rcfradiory, or as fanatics. 

Buonaparte^s expedition Co Egypt and to Syria^ 
and the battle of Aboukir^ cost the lives of twen« 
ty-two- thousand Frenchttien I forcy thousand in* 
hflbitflfiti in Egyptt and fix thouiand in Syria} 
ftndi according to Menou'i account, tbircy-iiac 
;fiioaian<l Turki and Engliili were killed by the 
i^nblicam or by the climate. (The number of 
frenchmen, poisoned {n the hospitals by the orden 
tot All Buonaparte, Menou does not mention.) 
During thecampaign of 1800, in Italy, Switzer* 
}and, and Germany, and until the Peace of Lu^ 
neviii^ ensured Buonaparte's usurpation, twenty« 
fix thousand eight hundred Frenchmen died on 
the fields of battle, or in the hospitals ; and, ac» 
cprding to Moreau's, Berthier's, Massena's, and 
Afacdonald's accounts, more than double that 
number of enemies perished in the same Cam- 
paigns. And thus upwards of tiiree hundred 
thousand lives have been sacrificed to procure 
Buonaparte a rank and a power, of which he 
jnakes no other use but to confer an organiz-ed 
misery and slavery on mankipd, by a continual 
. . oppre»- 
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oppression, plunder and tyranny 4 by his peligiocrf 
and political hypocrisy as much as by h'lB revolu- 
tionary plots> pretensions, intrigues and agitationSii 
Thanks to the courageous, loyal^ and able, 
historian, Sir Robert Wilson, who, relating with 
a style alike pure, nervous, elevated, and clear,' 
incontpovertible fa<Sls, has exposed the hitherto 
unheard, or disbelieved, atrocities of Napoleonc. 
Buonap&t'te, nnd made tlie world ttioreimiitiarely 
ftcqnaimcd with tl)e principles andcomluf^of thii 
fortunatCr but misconceived many and proved^ 
diac neither command nor nfl^Qencer neither ao* 
thority nor prosperity, neither a thronrnor popu- 
larity, " can make a villain great" Success baa 
sometimes meliorated the sanguinary charadters of 
former usurpers. The Emperor Augustus wai 
very ditFcrent frpm the Triumvir 0£lavius; but 
the tyranny and ferocity of Buonaparte increases 
with his prosperity, and the fortunate First Con-. 
sul never ceases to exhibit the cruel charaSer of 
the adventurer and terrorist Brutus Buonaparte at 
Toulon of 1793* of the jacobin and- murderer 
Barras Buonaparte at Paris of 1795* and of the 
poi^ner and butcher, Ali Buonaparte, at JafFa of 
1799. 

Future ages, more happy, more independent, 
and more impattialy will do the British- Nation 

that 
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that justice* and bestow on it that admiration* 
"which, terrified by revolutionary threats, and 
gained over by regicide indemnities, some con- 
temporaries have refused ; and draw an honour- 
able conclusion concerning the spirit, patriotism^ 
and morality of modern Britons, from the iiYe- 
concileable hatred with which they Iiave been 
distinguished by all French rebels and regicid«s, 
of all fadions, of all parties and of all constitu- 
tions, b{ the Brissot, Danton, Marat, and Ro« 
bcjBpierre of the year one, as well as by the Tal- 
leyrand, Roederer, Fouche, and Buonaparte of 
the yearltwclve. 

As to Napoleone Buonaparte, either considered 
as a powei'ful usurper, or as a private citizen, 
cither as a warrior, or as a politician, it has be- 
fore been justly said, " That success may for in- 
scrutable purposes, continue tq attend him. Ab- 
ytSt senates may decree him a throne, or the pan- 
theon; but history shall render injured humanity 
justice, and an indignant posterity inscribe on his 
cenotaph : 

" Ilia venen cojchica, 

Et guicquidjysquam coBcipitur nefas, 

Traaavit.** 



MADAME 
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^ It ii the fail degridct ber to a whtiei 
LctgjnMtaw own ker, and skc's mean oo more.'* 

rorc* 



JOSEPHINE LA PAGERIE was mar- 

rled at tiie age of twenty-two to Viscount Alex- 
ander Beauharnois, then second major in a regi- 
ment of infantry, a place which he owed, not to 
his military capacity, but to his assiduity at Ver- 
sailles, in the anti-chambers of favourites and 
ministers, and to the reputation amongst the 
courtiers, of being an agreeable and able darfccr. 
The marriage of the rich Mademoiselle la Pa- 
gerie with the poor Viscount de Beauharnois, was 
concluded from love and afFefllon on one part, 
and from interest and necessity on the other ; be- 
cause de Beauharnois was both in debt and some 
years younger than his wife. Both were born at 
Martinique, and educated in France, and both 
descended from noble but obscure or reduced fa- 
milies, who had transplanted themselves to th^ 

West 
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West Indies,, in expe£lation of making in the. 
colonies a fortune, to which tijey.had neither 
propped nor talents to hope or to pretend in their 
mother country. 

. Notwithstanding, soon after their marriage^^ 
Monsieur aiid Madame de BeAuharnois were in* 
troduced at court and presented to the king and. 
to the royal family, their usual society chiefly 
consiisied of persons, who, like themselves, pos- 
sessed some property, no claim to eminence, but 
great. envy towards those who with riches, united 
distiudlion and, favour. Both sexes of this so- 
ciety were as immoral-citizens, as ambitious and 
dangerous intriguers, and the principal though 
mdiredt plotters and conspirators both against 
the thcone-and the altar, both against the privi- 
leges of tlie nobility and clergy, as well as against 
die. happiness and tranquillity of Frenchmen in 
general. Talleyrand, Charles, and Alexander La 
Methe, Beaumetz, La Toirr Maubeuge, Sillery 
Flahault, were some of the persons most vi- 
sited by Madame de . Beauharnois and Her 
husband ; charaSers who have, with their la- 
dies, more or less figured in the French revolu- 
tionary annals, who, prepared by their atheistical, 
disaffedled and seditious conversations, and writ- 
ings, the sub^raioQ of the monarchical goyern- 
. : vojL. II. Ke menr. 
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ment, and the wretchedness of France and £a« 
rope. They, were known frondeurs^ as the 
French called them, or^ what is the same, stick* 
lers against the government, without cause and 
reasoQy as well ks without shame, gratitude, doty, 
and policy. In these cotteries of the stetmd 
class, or petty nobility, vice walkbl barefaced, and 
the sacred ties of matrimony were less respedled 
^tiian even in the first class, otherwise reported, or 
rather calumniated as the most debauched and un- 
principled, though a regard to their names, and 
to the known virtuous charadler of Louis XVI. 
forced many of them at least, to save the appear* 
ance of virtue, or to be discreet, prudent in their 
vices, and to avoid all scandal and publicity, as the 
only means to preserve the good opinion and the 
favour of their prince. This was not the case 
with xht familiar company of Monsieur and Ma- 
dame de Beauharnois : burning with desire to 
become notorious, their constant and criminal 
endeavour was an infamous emulation to obtain 
applause, and to be fashionable in the immoral 
French capital, and to gain renown by making 
the public acquainted with their reciprocal in- 
trigues, with their mutual infidelities, and with 
their equal refinement in vice and debauchery. 
The gallants of Madame de JSeauhamois were 

there-* 
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therefore as numerous as they were well known, 
and her vanity was no doubt flattered,, to hear 
that her amours were the common topic of con«* 
-v^rsaiion not only at Versailles^ but at Paris, in 
the theatres as well as in the coffee-houses. In 
March 1789, at the hotel of the Countess de F— S 
(the bojme amie of Talleyrand) Madame de Beau« 
harnois said in tlie large circle of ladies and gen* 
tiemen assembled there, and in the presence of 
Mr. de Beauliardois, that, of her sev&al preg-* 
fUffuieSf she cmdd not reproach hzr husband with 
{mjf ix(!ept the firsty which ended in a miscarric^i, 
Thi» ssdly was heard, commended, and enrred by 
aU the la<€es presei^t, and the nexk day by the 
fetlilemaif trumpeted about Paris^ and lauded sit 
or admired ei^ety wlicre. Some few daysr. aftcri 
walds, when M^dabiede Beauhardois appeared ia 
her box at the o|>era, she was saluted with the 
repeated applauses of the good and virtuous Pai> 
risians, who then were preparing the moral reg9^ 
ncration of France, of Europe, and of the world. 

Mr. . de Beauharnois had about this period 
been chosen by the nobility of the bailiwick of 
Blois, a deputy to the States-General.* Dazzldd 
by this honour, and by the flattery, his friends 
paid to the charms of his wife, and to the good 
dinners of her cook> andconviiiced of bis own 
£ e a supo* 
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superiority in dancing, he thought himself a mail 
of consequence; and, to prove himself ^uch, he 
determined, with impudence as dishonourable as 
inefFetSlua), in gratitude for all the favours and 
henefa^ions he had received from tlie generous 
bounty of Louis XVI. to declaim, and .to declare 
his implacable enmity to this Sovereign afid to 
the royal family. But, in the assembly of the 
States-General, afterwards called the National 
Assembly, when he ascended the tribune,- he read 
his treacherous speeches with a pretension which 
his chilling and unfeeling voice made ridiculous, 
and the orator was as contemptible, as the traitor 
was despicable. His accomplices, La Fayette and 
La Mcthe, caused him, however, notwithstanding 
his want of abilities, to be elcdled, in June 1791, 
the president of this National Assembly, and as 
such, he signed the proclamation, addressed to the 
French people, when Louis XVL was anested at 
Varennes. In Odlober, the same year, he made his 
peace with the court, and was promoted to an 
adjutaint-general ; and !n that rank he served under 
General fiiron, when the French troops in 
April 1792, were routed near Mons. He was 
the patriotic friend of La Fayette as long as he 
was popular; he afterwards joined his enemy 
and successor in popularity, Dumourier; and 
: i when 
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^hen he was proscribed, he coarted CastiDCt 
whom, when proscribed in his turn^ he succeeded 
in the command over the army of the Rhine, 
which place he, contrary to the wishes of die 
jacobins, desired to resign, but' was' forced to 
occupy until August 1793, when the re|iTe8enta- 
tives of the people suspended him from all func* 
tions,^'dnd ordered him to retire abote twenty 
leagues from the frontiers^ He Was soon aftei^« 
wards, with his wife, arrested as suspeded per- 
sons, and on the 23d of July, I794» sent to the 
guillotine, as an accomplice in the imaginary cofU 
spiracy of the prisons. The day befbfis-his exe- 
cution he wrote a long letter to his wife, ill which 
he recommended to her,« in true republican style^ 
ier children, and in particular not /« negleU to rif* 
establish his memory and reputation, by proving 
•* that HIS WHOLE LIFE had been consecrated to 
serve f liberty and equality.*^ This revolutionary 
hypocrisy of a ijian, who had been for twenty 
years a counier, and for four only a patriot^ is 
not surprizing, when it is considered that at this 
time liberty, and equalicy were very fashionable 
words in republican France, and Mr. de Bc^uhar- 
Bois no doubt intended to die as he had lived, a 
fashionable man. It is, however, said, that when 
he ascended the scaffold of the guillotine, he ex- 
E e 3 claimed^ 
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, claimed, " Jf I had served my King with the same 

'. zeal and fidelity as I have done his murderers^ he 

, wotild have rewarded me in a different manner,^ 

dit is a consolation to proscribed and suffering 

dbjalty, and an evidence that Providence does 

-not always permit successful crime to remain un- 

•punished,.t]ut most of the nobles whd revolted 

-against their Jawful Sovereign, have either perished 

by the hands of their sovereign people, or what 

is worse, and more painful both to real patriots 

and to patriotic intriguers, are forced to live the 

abjedl slaves of the vilest of all tyrants, and to 

.endure under a foreign usurper, a bondage as dis- 

hot)ourablc as oppressive, after sacrificing the real 

liberty they enjoyed under the best of all the 

French kings. 

During the revolutionary career of General 
Beauharnois, his wife lost many of her former 
friends, either by emigration, as the two brothers 
La Methe ; by proscription, as Talleyrand and La 
Fayette; or by tlie guillotine, as Barnave, Sillery, 
and FJahault. It was therefore, wh.en at Stras- 
.burgh in July 1793, her intention to emigrate, 
wliich her husband prevented, by sending her 
back to Paris^ where soon after she shared im* 
prisonment, but not the same prison, with him. 
It has been said and believed every where, that 

iix 
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in 1794, to save her life, Madame de Beauhamois 
threw herself-into the arms of. one of the ind!re& 
.murderers both of her husband and of her king, 
and that she had no choice left but the hnpure 
embraces of the regicide Barras, or death from the 
republican guillotine. That . it was not from ne- 
cessity, but from a vicious habit and scandalous 
perversity, that she beg^n to intrigue with Barras, 
was at the time well known at Park, and may 
easily be proved Jn London. General Beauhar- 
nois was beheaded on the 23d of July, 1794, 
five days before tlie death of Robespierre, and 
six days before the guillotine ceased to kill in 
mass. Upon the 25th of Fouquier Thionville'^, 
by order, printed lists (counted from the day 
which made her a widow) Madame de Beauhar- 
nois's name was inscribed * ; and had not Robe- 
spierre perished, she would certainly have ascend- 
ed the scaffold in her turn, and Barras was the 



* After the death of Robespierre, seals were put on all the papers 
of the Rcvoluiionary Tribunal, which were delivered to the Cora- 
mittee ot Public Safety. Among these papers were found 36 lists 
of persons who were arrested, or suspedted, and in the 36 fol- 
lowing days, were destined for the guillotine. Barr^^s's name was 
upon the ninth list, and.Madame de B&auharnois's name upon the 
twenty.fifih. Some of these lists contained 80 names, others 60, 
40, &c. but none less than 3Z names ; they were ail signed Fob* 
quier Thionville, public accuser, and priAled during his trial. 

last 
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last of all the conventional regicides, who could 
have saved her, being himself marked out upon an 
anterior list, as one of Robespierre's first vifkims^ 
Besides, when Madame de Beauharnois, on the 
a4th of Therm idor, or 22th of August, 1794, re^ 
covered her liberty, she was released not by Bar* 
ras, but by the Parisian butcher and represents^ 
tive of the French people, the regicide Legendre, 
•who kindly froteiUd her for some time in his 
house, where she made the acquaintance both of 
M^idame Tallien and of Barras, who« to the great 
disappointment of Legendre, in September the 
same year, caused the seals to be taken off her 
house in the riie de Vidloires ; and to prated 
her in his turn, he occupied an apartment in her 
house, until he exchanged it in Odlober 1795 for 
the palace of Luxemburgh, and procured her, in - 
his accomplice Napoleon Buonaparte, an husband 
to cover the embarrassed state into which she was 
at rliat period reduced by her intimacy and con- 
nexion with him as her lover» 

All those ladies of noble families in FraiKe^ 
whose licentiousness has got the better of their 
duty during tlie Revolution (and to the honour 
of the sex they are not many), have made their 
pretended dangers an apology tor their real guilts 
Danger was the excuse of Madame de Fontenay, 
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in marrying the regicide Scptembrizer Tallien ^ 
of the Dtitchess of Fleury, in divorcing to marry 
a gamester; _of the Marchioness of Bourdemont^ 
in marrying hef coachman, and of Madame de 
Beauhai nois, /or living in adultery with the mar- 
ried jacobin Barras. But the rcv<^ationary crimes 
of the revolutionary faftions are manifest, public 
and numerous enough, without any augmenta* 
tion from libertinism to extenuate private corrup- 
tfon ; and if those ladies who, lifce'tjie Princess of 
Monaco, the Dutchess of Biron,' and the.Mar*^ 
chioness de St. Luc, preferred death to infamy, 
deserve the warmest - admiration ; those who 
have forgot themselves, when surrounded with 
the examples of the martyrs of loyalty and re- 
ligioui and with the scaffolds of virtue and inno« 
conce, and in those dreadful days gave loose to 
their vile passions, deserve to be exhibited both as 
a shame to themselves and as a warning to others 
whom future revolutions may tempt to future imi* 
tation and degradation. 

Whilst Madame de Beauharnois, thus in com-* 
pany with Bdrras, consoled herself for the loss of 
her husband, Madan^e Tallien, a beautiful woman^ 
but whose character is as depraved as her form is 
perfe^Sl, was the then fashionable idol of the gay, 
corrupt and giddy Parisians. Those two fenpiaU 

friends 
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friends of Barras soon became rivak in the scan* 
dalous chronicles, in which were recorded their 
mutual Cilbrts to outshine each other ; to make 
congests and to desert the conquered ; to change 
lovers, as they changed their clothes ; and to exhi- 
bit at tlie tlieatres*, in the public wqlks and a^m* 
bliesy their new and motley suitors, as impudently 
as tlieir more than half*naked persons *» 

During the years 1795 and 1796^ Madame 
Tallien always bad the precedence in- the Pari« 
tian pc^larity and favour, and was the moit 
fashionable idol of these itmes» Madtftne Beati* 
hamois gained no applause or approbatioo wbea 
her second? mtwriage wa» known; Her cAoic$^ 
Napokone BoottAparte, v/us the destestation 
and abhorrence of all Paris, where be, two 



♦ It is well known in France, that the naked fashion was in- 
vented io 1794, in consequence of the executioner's cnttom tm 
tear off ladies' handkerchiefs and part of their gowns, to uncuver 
their shoulders before they were guillotined. Madame Napoleone 
tnd Madame Tallien were the first who, after the death of Ro* 
bespierre, shewed themselves thus naked to the public, and who 
Invented the red wigs, shawls and handkerchiefs^ in imitation of 
the red shins with which the pretended conspirators against the 
republic of regicides, were dressed when carried to execution. It 
it hardly possible to invent fashions from more atrociouti or cruel 
occurrences. ''I'he head-dress, a U Titus, originated from tho 
eKecutioncr culling of the hair of Uiose condemned to be guiUo. 
tincd* 

* months 
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months before, had made so many widows and 
orphans; and even his brilliant campaign of 1796 
in Italy, caused die Parisians to shudder zt the 
very name of the vidor Buonaparte, whom they- 
always remembered and regarded as a murd^sren 
By the peace of Campo Form 10, or more by the 
revohition of the 18th Fru^Elidor, or 4th Se[Jtem<^ 
ber, 1797, Buonaparte silenced, withcait recon* 
ciling, his enemies. The fiatt^ers of his fortune 
caused, however, his wife to share in bis triumph, 
and to force Madame Tallien to renovdce, or at 
least to admit a partner upon the throne of fashion^ 
which she for two years had occupied withoue 
any rival \ and though Madame Napoleone (ci^ 
devantde Beauhamois) was advanced in years^ 
and never had been ^a beauty, the Notre Dame 
des Vifloires, as the military called her, was more 
the talk of the day,^^an Notre Dame de Sep- 
tembre, as the royalists had stiled Madame TaU 
Hen, on account of her marriage with a regicide^ 
who was, besides, a Septcmbrizer. • 

When Buonaparte sailed for Egypt, in May 
1798, he left his wife in greater affluence than 
he had found her in 1795: in distress at that 
period himself, he had married her for her 
property, and not from attachment to her |>er- 
son; but the amiable and insinuating manners 

.of 
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of Madame Napoleone made, however, some im« 
pression upon an unfeeling, cruel and ambitious 
mind, who no doubt took that for love which 
could only be vanity or interest ; .and he left his 
wife, if his own leitei^ are to be believed, wit A 
regrety or probably with fear that more riches, 
more notoriety, and more means to call the atten* 
tion of the public, would make an already vain 
and dissolute chara(Sler still more criminal. Buo« 
naparte was not mistaken. According to the 
pamphlet called' " La Sainte Faraille," his mo- 
ther's letters overtook him at Malta, with the in- 
formation, ** that his wife, the same day she re- 
ceived information of his departure from Toulon, 
bad left Paris for Grosbois, and settled herself 
with her former protestor Barras, who caused 
great complaint, and attached great scandal to the 
other Diredlors, by having deserted his duty and the 
Luxemburgh for his scenes of debauchery at Gros- 
bois, where, besides several famous courtezans, 
were Madame Tallien, Madame Napoleone Buo- 
naparte, Madame Kijlmain, Madame Guidal, 
Xjeneral Verdier, Talleyrand, Madame Grand, 
&c. &c. all persons so well known, that their 
examples might ruin the morals of a republic, 
even more vicious than the French. It was *in 
consequence of this maternal information, that 

Napo- 
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Napdeone wrote, on the 25* of July, 1798, a 
letter from Cairo to his brother Joseph, in which 
be said, ** I have many domestic troubles .and 
family vexations; the veil is entirely withdrawn: 
you alone remain for me upon earth ; your friend- 
ship is very dear to me : nothing is wanting to 
make me a complete misanthrope^ but that I should 
lose you, or that you should betray me. Sucb is 
my melancholy situation ! / possess ail possibU 
sentiments for this same person^ whilst another rcigfis 
inker heart! You understand what I mean." 
The tender-hearted, humane, unambitious Na- 
poleone to become a misanthrope, because his 
worthy wife intrigues with the same regicide with 
whom she lived iq open adultery when he mar- 
ried her : he who with smig-froid^ if not with 
pleasure, had commanded the murder, poisoning, 
&c. of so many thousand individuals of bcth 
sexes, of all ages I this Corsican hypocrisy could 
probably not dupe even his so partial Corsican 
brother. A fnan at the head of forty tliousand 
armed banditti, occupied to plunder the country 
and to butcher the subjedls of a friendly and allied 
-power, would make sl very novel and curious 
misandirope indeed ! 

After the issue of the battle of Aboukir was 
known in France, the policy of Barras got the 

you 11* Ff better 
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fcecter of his amour, and he followed the example 
and conduA of the other dire£lors, and rather 
iBhunoed than courted the company of a lady 
-ivhose husband, by his absurd and imprudent or- 
ders to the'French Admiral, had caused the de- 
stru6iion of more than half the remaining French 
navy, which great national loss excited a general 
clamour and discontent all over France. Even 
the son of the Direflor Rewbell, who had long 
been dying of love for Mademoiselle Fanny de 
fieauharnois (the daughter of Madame Napo- 
leone, during her first marriage), and to whom 
he was betrothed, broke off a match which Lord 
Nelson's vidlory had made ominous*. To aug- 
ment Madame Napoleone's chagrin and humiliar- 
tion, her former defeated rival, Madame Tallien, 
again usurped and assumed the reign of fashion, 
was again followed, at Tivoli, at Frescati, and 
in other public walks or gardens ; was again ex- 
clusively admired at the diredtorial and ministe- 
rial assemblies ; and was again applauded at the 
opera, and in the theatre de Feydeaux ; again her 



* Neither Madame nor her Napoleone can forgive Barras and 
Rewbell for their condudl at this period, and none of these former 
kings of fadtion have therefore been able to procure a place in the 
Consular Senate, though it became the common receptacle for 
eveiy thing vil^, vicious, corruj^ed, and guilty, 

pidures 
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pi(9:ures were exposed in the Palais RoyaI» and 
in the riie^ St. Honore, and again her beauty 
was sung on the Boulevards, and on tho theatre 
des Vaudeville. To console herself for so many 
ihisfortunesy which the troublesome visits of heir 
own and her husband's creditors did not diminish, 
Madame Napoleone resigned the pleasures and 
delicious pretensions of her boudoirs^ for the de« 
ceitful golden prospect of the gambling table, and 
for the petites soupees of the gamester, whcr« 
Burgundy and Champagne made her ofcen for* 
gtt with herself, both Barrasand Napoleone, and 
Che rouleaus of Louis-d'ors of which an unkind 
fortune had deprived her. In the Spring of 17999 
Msufome Napoleofie was reduced to such distress, 
that not only the diamondc and jewels that her 
Napoleone had conquered for her in Italy, were 
in the hands of pawnbrokers and usurers, but an 
execution in her house was only prevented by 
tie then anonymous pecuniary assistance of Gene*^ 
ral Moreau. If the Scandalous Chronicle is td 
be believed,, and the reports in the Luxembourg* 
circles were true, Madame Napoleone tried all 
sorts of expedients to extricate herself from her 
difficulties, and even to raise succours for her pre* 
sent wants and extravagance, upon the ruins of 
ber former, but now faded attradiye charms.. 

Ffa When 
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When the spoiled child of fortune, Napoleone 
fiuonaparte, from an infamous deserter became 
a powerful First Consul ; aixl when vitSiory and 
the peace of LuneviUe and of Amiens had respe£lcd 
the claims of his usurpations, Madame Napo- 
leone had not to fear any rival upon the throne 
of fashion, more than her husband had upon the 
republican throne of France. It was now, there- 
fore, no longer a question about the petty in^ 
trigues of the petty boudoirs^ of the petty cabals 
of the petty minor beauties, such as Madame 
Tallien, Madame Recamier, Madame Marroont: 
the First Consul had <lecreed, << that Madame 
Napoleone, in the castle of queens — in the apart- 
ments of queens— -with the treasures of queens-— 
and with vices and vanity above all queens- 
should play in a decent manner ail the parts of a 
queen." To begin this task, all former familiar 
acquaintances were to be set aside, therel>y con- 
vincing the republican world, that at the age of 
forty-six, Madame Napoleone was born to be a 
queen, to give splendour to the throne of a queen, 
and to do honour to the rank of a queen. Ma- 
dame Tallien received, therefore, by the prefedl 
of the Palais, Duroc, orders not to appear any 
longer at the castle of the Thuilleries, Madame 
Napoleone not being able to endure the presence 

of 
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of a woman who had two childrcti during her 
husband's absence ?, no more than the jPirst Con* 
sul, who had been a poisoner and Septembrizer 
only at Jafia, could sufi^r tlie fraternity of hit 
friend Tallien, who had been a regicide and Sep- 
tembrizer only at Paris, 

AU old (tebts and demands of money» all ancient 
pretensions to familiarity, and all public com* 
plaints for injuryy negled, or ingratitude, were 
privately settled by Citizen Fouche, in the Temple 
at Paris, or, by his satellites, in the wikls of 
Cayenne. 

This done, it yet remained to he inatni£led in 
the etiquettes of queens and of courts, because 
Madame Napoleone had only been four tinges in 
her life at the Court of Versailles, and not above 
an hour each time. Napoleone himself had now 
regular lessons from the a£lor Talma, to declaim 
and talk like a king ; from Vestris, to salute and 
dance like a king ; from Benezeth, to eat and drink 



* When Duroc delivered hit mestage, Madame Tallien said, 
^.ttHjeur fftts/reu, that if all Paris knows that I had twochiJ* 
dren dnriiigTalllen's aUence in Kgypt far near four years, her 
miscarriage during General tfuonaparte's absence of only sixteen 
months, has been admired by all i'^ris as the latteflFurls uf nature 
•in «a i^d woman, "— Z^ Hainu J'ami//e, fogp 44, 

Ff3 like 
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like a king ; from Talleyrand, to confer and nego- 
tiate like a king; and from Segur, to snule, to 
sneeze, and to sneer like a king. To instrufl 
Madame Napoleone, after long consultation with 
Madame Genlis, and with Madame Stael, all the 
former court ladies who had escaped the jepnbli- 
can guillotine were put in a state of requisition ; 
but, to his great disappointment, by hearing at the 
Thuillerles die continuance of the language of 
the riie des ViiStoires, the First Consul discover- 
ed that those ladies conspired to make his spouse 
a ridiculous gossip, instead of an amiable and ele- 
gant queen. After ordering these female conspi- 
rators thirty leagues from the Thuilleries, the faith- 
ful servant of all work, Fouche, was again applied 
to, who by the adlivity of his agents of police, alias 
spies, found out a lady, whose patriotism to serve 
the cause of the Revolution, or, what is the samey 
the cause of Buonaparte, could not be doubted. 
Madame Campan (this lady's name) had in the 
beginning of the Revolution a place as chamber- 
maid to the late Queen of France, which she lost 
in June i79i,as one more than suspeAedof hav^ig 
given La Fa>ette and his accomplices information 
concerning the preparations of Louis XVL and 
Maria Antoinette, for their unfortunate journey 
toYarennes, Since thatperiod, Madame Caai- 

paa 
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pan had resided at Versailles^ where she kept a 
republican boarding-scheoly and where the Sun- 
day of the Christians had given way to the revo- 
lutionary decade, and under whose care Made- 
moiselle Fanny de Beauharnois had been edu- 
cated for some time* The lessons of Madame 
Campan 1 . ad a wonderful efFe£t upon the superannu- 
ated genius, manners, and allurements of the super- 
annuated person of Madame Napoleone, who, to 
the visible satisfa£iion of her consular husband, was 
in a short time as accomplished a queen as he was 
a king. 

In the French Republic of equality^ to be pre- 
sented to this republican queen, a certificate of 
presentation at the court of his own sovereign, Y^as 
as unavoidable for a foreigner, as it was necessary 
/or him in the French Republic of liberty^ if he 
wished to avoid imprisonment, or interruption on 
die high roads or in the streets, to be always pro- 
vided with a pass in his pocket. The duty, discre- 
tion, and judgment of the foreign diplomatic agents, 
were never confided in ; certificates and passes 
must be produced, inspe^ed, revised and approved 
at the oflSce of Talleyrand, at the prefedlure over 
the palace, as well as at the prefedlure over the 
police, before the drawing-room of Madame 
JNapokone could be entered. With such seve- 
rity 
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rlty was this regulation enforced, that when the 
agents from the imperial cities, Hambargh, Bre^ 
men, Lubeck, Frankfort and Nnrembcrg, de* 
manded to bow before Madame Napoleone, be« 
fore they were admitted, a whole decade passed 
in consultations and in deliberations ; an expreft 
was sent to Versailles for Madame Campan, and 
to the Theatre Fran9ais for Madame Raocourt ; 
the Court Seftion of the Council of State was 
convoked, and obliged t6 give their written deci» 
sion, that " an exception for producing court 
certificates, was admissible only for the deputies of 
the Imperial cities, because their sovereign citizens 
had no courts, nv kings, and no queens^^ 

It was after the peace of Amiens that Buonaparte 
first put in requisition the Senate, Council of 
State, Cardinals, Bishops, Judges, Tribunes, Pre* 
fe6ls, Legislators, and his whole pack of revoltb- 
tionary gentry, to praise the beauty, modesty, and 
virtue of his wife, as much as his own humanity, 
greatness and generosity. But it was between the 
preliminaries and the definitive treaty with Eng- 
land, that the First Consul, in his wisdom, decreed 
the exhibition of his wife to the best advantage, 
during hisjournies to the provinces; he therefore 
dragged her with him to the Italian Consulta at 
Lyons, in January i'8o2, where she was officially 

com- 
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complimented. It was, however, particularly in 
his journey of this year, 1805, on the coast, and 
in Brabant, that the most disgusting and fuU 
;Some flattery and adulation have been bestowed in 
mass upon the consular couple, and where revolu- 
tionary cardinals and bishops have sacrilegiously 
blasphemed our Creator, by styling an atrocious 
usurper His Providence. They have scanda- 
lized all Europe, dishonoured their rank in the 
church, and debased their chara£lers as citizens. 
They have tried to degrade the whole female sex, 
by repeatedly holding up Madame Napoleone as 
•• THE MODEL pF HER SEX, of manmrsas stm^ 
fie as her morals were puTf^ with innocence in her 
UoiSf and virtue in her heart *.** 

Those, and other republican public funflion- 
aries, their cowardly imitators, must be consigned 
to infamy without vindication, for having desened 
the cause of religion and virtue, and committed, 
against full conviiSiion, the crime of obliterating 
the distinflion between good and evil, innocence 
and guilt ; and instead of opposing the encroach* 
ments of wickedness and vice, have incited their 
progress and celebrated their conquests. 

* 'f hese were the very words of the Bishops of Rouen, Amiens^ 
Ghent, Malines, Bnusels, &c. Ac. 

Though 
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Though Madame. Napoleone disposes at pre- 
ifcnt of thousands of Louis-d'ors, as she did. for* 
jnerly of livres or shillings, she is by her extra- 
viagance in dress, and by her gambling, several 
rtiillions of livres in debt. Lately at Bnisseb, she , 
lost in six days, at cards and dice, fifty thousand, 
Louis-d'ors, paid for her by the minister of- the 
national treasury, Marboif. According to the 
periodical print, LesNntvelles a laMain^ of Ven* 
demiaire, year xii, or Odiober 1803, Madame 
Napoleone never puts on any plain gown twicc^ 
and she changes her dress four or six times every 
day. In the summer she makes use of /our do^ 
zen of silk stockings, and three dozen of glovcsi 
and shoes \ and in the winter, she uses three do^ 
zen of the best English cotton stockings, and two 
dozen of French silk stockings every week. She 
never wears any washed stockings, nor puts on 
twice the same pair of gloves and shoes. All her 
chemises are of the finest cambric, with borders of 
face that cost ten Louis-d'ors each. Six dozen of 
chemises with lace, are made up for her every 
nionth. Every three months she exchanges her 
diamonds and jewels, or has them newly set, ac- 
cording to the prevalent fashion. Four times in 
the year her plate, china, furniture, tapestry, 
hangings, carpets, &:c. are changed according 

to 
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tQ the seasons. She has ordered, as her regular 
^establishment, two new carriages and twelve 
^different horses every month ; and of the diirty- • 
5ix horses in her private stable, her v^wx of the 
^)orse has a power to dispose of twelve every three 
idccades, to be replaced by twelve others of a fa- 
shionable colour. Twelve times in the year, all 
persons, belonging to her household receive nev)r 
^accoutrements, or liveries. Her own wardrobe is 
divided every thirty days between her maids of 
iionour. 

Madame Nx^oleone has four distin£t establish- 
ed wardrobes, diflferent diamonds, &c. for travel- 
ing, for the Thuilleries, for St. Cloud, and for 
Malmaison ; and though she cannot reside but in 
^^ne place at the same time, in the Thuilleries, as 
."well.as at St. Cloud and Malmaison, four changes 
fii furjiiture, &c. are always ordered for the same 
period. At St. Cloud she has, at the expence of 
$ix thousai^ Louis-d'ors, improved the bathing 
^cabinet of the late .unfortunate queen. By touch- 
ing certain, springs, she can command what 
-pcrfjimes her -capripe demands, to mix with the 
■water ; the reservoirs always containing, for fifty 
.I<ouis-d'ors, the finest odours, and best perfumqd 
/waters. By hai^dling other springs, she commands 
the appearance of drawings or piflures, elegant 

or 
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or voIuptnotts» gajr or libertine, as her£incy de« 
sires. When she \?ishes to leave the bath, at the 
signal of a bell, she is^ by t mechanical inven- 
tion, lifted, without moving herself from the badi> 
ing machine, into an elegant moderately warm and 
perfumed bed, where she is dried in two minutes ; 
and from which she is again lifted and laid down 
upon "a splendid elastic soB^ moved, without her 
stirring, by another piece of mechanism, into an 
adjoining cabinet for her toilet, of which the fur- 
niture and decorations cost ioo,ooo]ivres. For the 
Improvements only, of her luxurious, though less 
expensive bathing cabinet, at the Thuiileries and 
at Malmaison, the French Republic has paid two 
two hundred thousand Hvres. 

To shew .her pretensions to equality with im- 
presses and queens, Madame Napoleone bespoke 
and ordered at Brussels, two magnificent lace 
gowns, made after the pattern of one presented by 
the consistent Belgians to the model of her sex, 
her Consular Majesty. One of these gowns was 
destined for the Empress of Russia, and the other 
for the Queen of Prussia. TTic former, report 
says, has, to the great humiliation of Madame 
Napoleone, been declined ; but the French re- 
publicans do not doubt, but that the latter will be 
accepted, because they remember perfeflly well, 

that 
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that the Qaeen of Prossia presented at Berlin, in 
1799^ to Buonaparte's emissary, Duroc, a scarf 
of the' Prussian guards, and her majesty cannot 
therefore refuse a gown of honour offered from 
the amiable wife of Duroc's master. 

, As no happiness is perfect in this world, Ma* 
dame Napoleone, though alike adored by her 
husband and by the French Republic, has nurne* 
rous and serious family misfortunes to complain 
of. Her mother-in-law calumniates her iwtpccnt 
motives for not going regularly to confession ; 
and her brother-in-law, Lucien, calls her an hypo* 
crite when she talks of confessing. Her sister- 
in-law, Madame Murat, is a dangerous rival in 
extravagance and in the fasliions of the day 5 and 
another sister-in-law, the Princess Borghcse, ci- 
devant Madame LeClerc, is an intolerable mimic 
of her juvenile airs, gait and dress, contrasted 
with her antique wrinkles, plump person, and 
worn out voice. Sometimes, in his moments of 
frenzy, when he doubts of being soon proclaimed 
the English first consul, even her Napolconc 
himself does not use her in the most tender man- 
ner. Put instead of imitating her mother-in-law, 
who in her troubles calls her confessor and Ik r 
conjurors to her assistance, Madame Napolconc 
sends for her cup-bearer, vulgarly called butler, to 
VOL. II. eg strcngihcu 
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Strengthen her nerves and invigorate her courage 
\vrith his all-powerful cordials, with his deh'cious 
wines, and with his no less delicious liqueurs ; and 
while one Madame Buonaparte in her calamities 
looks up for relief to heaven, the other, more 
,timid, more modest, with her downcast regards 
seeks for, and implores the consolation of her 
cellar and of her buffet. 

Of the children Madame Napoleone had dur- 
ing her first marriage, two only are alive ; Eu- 
genius de Beauharnois, who is a consular colonel 
of the guides in the consular guard, and Fanny 
de Beauharnois, married to Loub Buonaparte, 
the younger brother of Napoleone, a consular 
colonel of a consular regiment of dragoons^ 
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EUGENIUS DE BEAUHARNOIS. 



EUGENIUS^is a brutal, illJooking, de- 
bauched young man, whom neither brilliant re- 
gimentals» the rank of his parents, nor the en- 
disavoUrs of his tutbrs, could change or pre- 
^t from being valued (as Madame de P— said) 
^ a real sans-culottes, with the ilUfitted mask of a 
gentleman, possessing the vulgar manners of one 
of the sovereign mob, with the pretensions to 
be respe£led as a man of consequence. '* At the 
age of twenty-two, he modestly prides himself on 
keeping no more than six mistresses : one of them. 
Mademoiselle Chameroy, an aflress at the opera, 
was killed last year by his brutality, when in a 
state of pregnancy. When his mother refuses to 
furnish money for his profusion and licentious- 
ness, in threatening her with ilic delicate appella- 
tion la vie'ille p — (an old vv — ), he boasts, that 
he can command wliat sums he wants. He lately 
presented Madame Clotildc, of the opera, with 
a watch set with diamonds, worth 30,0CX> livres, 
ag 2 im 
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to pass the night in her company, only from the 
childish vanity to disappoint a Russian Prince, 
who (according to Les Nouvelles a la Main, from 
which this anecdote is taken) had already paid 
her two hundred Louis for the same night. In 
1800 he went with his regiment through fiesan- 
9on, and at the Hotel Nationale, was dete£led in 
the bed of the landlady by her husband, who, 
after a sound horse-whipping, and after receiving 
his ecrin, or jewel-box, as a security for a bond 
of two thousand Louis-d*ors, permitted him to 
escape without broken limbs. The next day the 
national cplle£lor and departmental treasurer paid 
these two thousand Louis, and the jewels were 
restored. In this manner the economical govern* 
ment of the French Republic employs the plun- 
ders of foreign nations, and the extorted money 
from the enslaved and beggared French citizens* j 
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FANNY DE* BEAUHARNOIS is the 
v^y reverse of her parents and her brother : 
amiable, unassuming, loyal and liberal. Slie \yas 
the viStim of her mother's vanity and of her 
Cither's ambition, when she married the stupid 
libertine, the ill-bred Louis Buonaparte. She had 
numerous suitors, but her h^art was betrothed to a 
chief of^the royalists, who, if alive, endures wretch- 
edness in the wilds of Cayenne, as. a consular chas« 
tisement for this preference* Even Napoleone 
bimself, if he ever loved a woman, loved Fanny 
de Beauharnois, or at least proved more thaa 
once that he was sensible of her beauty, inge- 
^ nuousness and innocence ; but scandal, as busy in 
France as every where else, dared not only to in- 
vestigate but to attack her prudence. She is a 
royalist from principles, and has often told her 
£ither-in-law Aow happy he would make her in re* 
calling Louis XVIIL and re-estahlishing him a king 
$f France and Navarre ; and the ferocbus usurper 
has smiled at a sally from her, which would have 
G g 3 been 
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been instant death to any body else. Napoleone 
yet calls her his petite chouaney and he does not 
conceal> that he intends in his wilUto declare her 
son with his brother^the consular successor of his 
republican throne^ 

Instead of squandering away upon dress, feasts^ 
or gambling, the immense sums wkh which the 
First Consul presents her, she allows annuities to 
several distressed families ruined by the Revolution, 
and maintains and pays for the education of num- 
bers of deserted children, who, like herself^ have 
been made orphans by the republican guillotine. 

Madame Fanny de Beauharnois, or, as she is 
commonly called, Madame Louis Buonaparte, is 
as modest in her dress and in her language, as 
beautiful in her person and accomplished in her 
nianners ; and in a vicious, corrupted country, 
and at a still more vicious and corrupted court, 
she has the courage to remain unpolluted and 
pure, and not to be ashamed either of her virtue 
or of her loyalty. 

According to the Livre Rouge, by Bourrienne, 
Madame Napoleone has, besides payment of all 
cxpences of her wardrobe, &c. one million of 
livres yearly in pin-money, and her jewels, &c. 
are valued at only three millions, though it is well 
known they are of more than double that value. 

Eugeuius 
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Eugenius de Beauharnois has an annuity of 
six hundred thousand livres. At the marriage 
of his sister he received a present of three hundred 
thousand livres; six. hundred thousand h*rres for 
his future establishment, and his debts were paid 
with one million two hundred thousand livres, 

Fanny de Beauharnois received at her marriage 
six hundred thousand liv res ; at the birth of her 
chrld the same sum ; and the same sum is allowed 
her as an annuity, besides presents from the First 
Consul, estimated, at leasts at one million of livre& 
per annum *. 



• * Many of the particulars mentioned in these Sketches of 
Madame Napoleone, and of her son and daughter, are found ia 
Le Di^ionnaire Biographi^ue, in a pamphlet called La Sainto 
Famille, in a periodical paper called Les Nouvelles % la Main, and 
in the pamphlet called Le Livre Rouge, by Bourrienne, foimejFlj; 
P):ivate Secretary to the First Consul. 
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A voir la splcDdeur peu commune 
Done unfaquiH est revetu 
Diroit«on pas que la fortune 
Veut fiiire enrager la vcrtu } 

LET those who complain of the expcnces of 
royalty, who make economy an argumcot for in- 
novation, and rank a reason for a revolution ; who 
say liberty is only found in republics, and mora- 
lity and virtue hereditary in a commonwealth ; 
let them read this short sketch of the life of a 
fashionable citizen in a modern republic, and then 
prove wliat France has gained by a rebellion from 
its legal sovereign, by changing an ancient mo- 
narchy into a military tyranny, under the appel- 
lation of a Republic. 

Luclen Buonaparte, the next younger brother 
to Napoleone, the First Consul of France, was, 
in 1790, bound an apprentice to a 'petty retail 
grocer at Bastia: for some pilferings he was 
turned away, and joined the Marseillois Brigands, 
who, on the loth of August, 1792, took and' 

plundered 
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plundered the Castle of the ThuiHeries, and mur- 
dered the Swiss guards, aPer treason had forced 
the unfortunate Louis XVI. and his family to 
leave their habitation, and seek refuge in ao assem* 
bly of rebels and regicides. 

As a reward for those c/z;/^transa£lions, Lucien 
was received a member in the clubs of the jaco- 
bins and of the cordeliers, and on the 2d, 3d, and 
4th of September following, assisted Marat's and 
Danton's patriots to purge the land of liberty of those 
aristocrats confined in the different prisons in Paris. 
However young as to years, he was already so 
old in crime, that on the 2 ist of January, 1793, 
be*'was one of Santerre*s <rAflj^« men to guard the 
scaflFold on which his King was butchered. He 
was no less a favourite with Santerre's successor, 
Henriot ; he had distinguished him at the plua- 
ders of the aristocratical grocers s,hops in March 
1793, and therefore enrolled himself amongst those 
of Robespierre's sans-culottes, who forced the Na- 
tional Convention, on the 1st June the same year, 
to decree the arrest of their rival rebels ^f the 
Brissot fadion. 

When the virtuous, the loyal, and religious, 
were confined in the dungeons of regicides and 
atheists, it wSs a profitable post for crime to guard 
them and see them to the scaffold. Henriot there- 
fore 
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fore made Lucien Buonaparte one of the gens» 
iParmeSf who, during the reign of Robespierre^ 
watched his imprisoned viflims, destined to de- 
struiSiion, and who escorted them, after a mock 
trial, to the guillotine. At this time Lucien had 
married a strumpet of the corps called the Furies 
ef the Guillotine^ women who were paid forty sous 
a day to frequent the galleries of the Convention, 
of the clubs, and of the Revolutibnary Tribunal, 
to applaud, hiss, or hoot) as ordered by Robespierre 
and his band of assassins ; and finally^ to follow^ 
abuse, and insult tlie persons sent every day, en 
TnassCy from the Conciergerie prison, to be butcher- 
ed on the Place de la Revolution. Whatifias be- 
come of this Madame Lucien^ is the family secret 
of the Bonapartes. Some say she died at La Salt-* 
fetriere (a Bridewell) ; others, that she is there 
yet in confinement ; and others, that she owed a 
premature death to the irregularities of her de- 
bauched husband*. 

After the execution of Robespierre, Lucien, 
dreading a well-deserved punishment as one of his 
subaltern accomplices, fled from Paris to -Nice, 
■where his worthy brother Napoleone was under 

* Those and other particulars are found in a pamphlet, printed 
at Paris by Dcscnne, year vii, having for title Lucifn Buonaparte^ 
tQUJourx U meme, 

arrest 
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arrest as a terrorist. The Toubn assasshii and 
the Paris Septembrlzer, frateriu2^ here together, 
until the general amnesty of the National Con 
vention, for all revolutionary crimes, permitted 
the two hopeful brothers to return to Paris, the 
grand revolutionary theatre for ambition, intrigucy 
and guilt, to plot, to plunder, and to murder. 

Ever since the Revolution, amnesties have en- 
couraged crimes by impunity, and new crimes 
have repeatedly made new iamnesdes necessary ; 
there is not one of the Corsican senators, council- 
lors, tribunes, and other rebel functionaries, who 
are not indebted for their lives to one amnesty or 
other ; who have not been in prison as criminals, 
dendunced as plunderers, proscribed as assassins, 
8r outlawed as conspirators, by their viAorious 
sgid fa(^ious accomplices. 

When Napoleone and Lucien, in the spring of 
1795, went to Paris, such was their poverty, that 
they were obliged to make nearly the whole jour* 
ncy from Nice to Paris, 700 miles, on foot ; and 
when at Paris, they together occupied a miser- 
able garret in n£ de Mouffalard^ for 50 sous (aj 
pence) per weeL In revolutionary times, and in 
revolutionary countries, the distance is often tlie 
same from a garret to a throne, as fmm a tlirone 
to a scaffold. 

By 
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By Napoleone's revolutionary conaexions with 
£arras» Tallieny and Freron, Lucien got a place 
with an annual salary of 600 livres f 25 pounds), 
as a clerk to a store-keeper at St. Maximin, in 
the South of France,, where he married, against 
the consent of her parents, the daughter of an 
innkeeper, with a fortune of one hundred Louis* 
d^ors. 

For marrying the mistress of Barfas, Napo* 
Jeone had been promoted by him to the rank of a 
"General ; and for the murder of the Parisians on 
the 6th of OiSlober, 1795, he got the command 
of the army of the interior. Lucien was now 
appointed a war-commissary at Antwerp, from 
which place he wrote a letter to another commis- 
sary at Cleve (published as a curiosity in the Ga- 
zette de Bas Rhine, May 1796), containing a most 
ridiculous account of Napoleone's first viiSlory in 
Piedmont. In this stupid performance, the jar- 
gon is revolutionary, the principles Jacobinical, 
and the sense, spelling, and orthography, that of 
a sans'cu/ottiy without education and without ge- 
nius. How such a man could, in four years af- 
terwards, be chosen a member of the National In- 
stitute, would be inexplicable, had not, during 
the whole French Revolution, Frenchmen of 
letters been the first to degrade learning by their 

base 
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base condady and to dishonour literary societies, 
by elediing for associates, rebels, traitors, regi- 
cides, and other ignorant and guilty upstarts. 

When the viSories of Napoleone had nnade him 
po>yerfu), and the pillage of Italy enriched hino, he 
by degrees dragged forwards the different men^bers 
of his obscure, unknown, and despicable family. 
In the winter 1796, Lucien, for the first tinoe, ap- 
peared at Paris, in other company than that of sans-- 
culotti^ i hMt with a true Corsican impudence, he 
soon caused himself to be remarked for his extra* 
vagancies, noticed as an, unprincipled gamester, 
and despised as a debauchee. Such was, however, 
his known ignorance, that notwithstanding all his 
presumption, and all the services of Napoleone, 
the Directory, in 1797, was under the necessity 
of refusmg him the place o£ a secretary to the 
French embassy at the Congress at Rastadt* 

The Revolution of the 4tli of September, 1797, 
made the jacobin faction again powerful, and by 
its influence Lucien was, in 1798, eledled a mem« 
her of the Council of Five Hundred* During 
the absence of Napoleone in Egypt, Lucien 
associated only with jacobins, professed only their 
principles, and aded in every thing, and on all 
occasions, as their accomplice. He pubirshed 
an account of his revolutionary life> beginning 

VOL. II. Hh -vvith 
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with these words : Et moi aussi je suis Jacobin, et 
ntoi aussi je /at mes preuves comme JacoHfiy comme 
citoyen sans-odlottes*. His alisurd speeches, as a' 
(leputyy'were as violent as his associates were vile, 
and when a new jacobin club was instituted, in 
the summer of 1J99, he was chosen one of its 
first/ presidents^ 

The flight of Napoleone from Egypt, and 
his return to France, neither changed Lucien's 
language nor behaviour ; he was therefore nomi«^ 
iiated president of the Council of Five Huh- 
iired^ and by the Revolution of the 1 8th of Bru- 
maire, or 9th of November, 1799, ^^ deserting 
the jacobins, added treachery to his other crimes^ 
It is well known, iAat the presence of mind of Lucien 
that day was greater than the courage of Napoleone, and 
that if Lucien had not called ont to the grenadiers 
attending Napoleone, not to desert their general, 
tlie dagger of Arena, or a decree of outlaw, would 
have put a stop to the greatness and crimes of the 
Buonaparte family. 

When Napoleone had usurped the reins of go* 
vernment, he appointed Lucien minister for the 



* Thi« pHmphlet, La vie Revolutioaaire du Cic* Lucien Bona- 
parte, public par Luimeme, chea le Normanc, an vii, was, after the 
usurpation of his bn>ther» bought up by th« police ageot, or teixed 
by thcAi if refused to be sold. 

home 
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home department, and recalled Fontanes, who 
had been condemned, in 1797, to transportatioiH 
to be his secretary ^ and it is this Fontancs who 
wrote all his eloquent speeches and proclamations^ 
during his ministry, 

Lucien was now in liis element } he possess^ 
cd the means to gratify^ail his degrading and 
cruel passions. Not a woman, whom chance ex- 
]>osed to his view, or caprice to his fancy, and . 
whom money, power, violence, or intrigue, 
could procure, but was seduced, dishonoured, and 
ruined by him : neither the innocence of youth, 
the misfortunes of beauty, the sandlity of mar-* 
riage, or the sacredness of consanguinity, were 
respedted by him. In six months be was guilty 
of more crimes than all the Princes of the house 
of the Bourbons have been accused of in six tea-> 
turies. At a ball in April, 1800, at the hotel de 
Richelieu, where upwards of two hundred women 
of fashion were present, amongst others, two of 
his own ^isters*^ he often and loudly repeated, 
Acre is not a woman *i^ith whom I have not intrigued! 

After the battle of Marengo, ambition got, for 

* General Murat always suspeded the incestuous profligacy of 
his brother-in-law, and this is one of Napoleone's reasons for keep- 
ing Murat in Italy. Murat has fought and wounded Lucien in twa 
duels. 

H h z , ' some 
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«omc time, the better of debauchery : Lucien 
imagined, because his brother could diftate to 
emperors, and create kings, he might easily marry 
into some imperial or royal family, and, as his 
wife was an obstacle, he gave her some ice creani, 
which she ate, and died — that she was poisoned, 
not only her relations, but all Paris, proclaimed. 

Two days after his wife's death, five of Lucien's 
armed spies, carried away to his country-house, 
against her consent, the beautiful wife of a rich 
banker; she was confined there several days to 
console him, not for the toss of his wife, but for 
the refusal of his brother to marry him to some 
German Princess. 

Lucien had long intrigued io get Fouche dis- 
graced, and to unite the ministry of the police to 
the home department ; but here he met with an 
equal; if not a superior, as well in plots as in guilt. 
Pouche informed Napoleonenot onlyof Lucien*s 
scandalous condudt, and of the public clamour 
against him, of his extravagant expences, and of 
h\s numerous debts, but ?lso told him, that Lu- 
cien had spoken of his brother with contempt, 
and dared his power, for which, he said, Napo- 
Icone was indebted to him : . the reports of 
Fouche's spies, proved his assertion, and Lucien 
was forbid tlie presence of his consular brother, 

and 
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tind orJei^d to resign his ministry ; not for his 
vices and crimes, they were long known, but h^* 
cause he had been indiscreet ; and, besides, by cir- 
culating a pamphlet, written by his orders by 
.Fontanes, had discovered some family secrets, apd 
the arriere pensi of Napoleone, one day to assume 
the imperial crown of the Gauls. By the media- 
tion of his mother, and by the advice of Talley* 
rand, hts disgrace was changed into a lucrative 
embassy t6*Spairi, to sell Tuscany, and to plunder 
Portugal. 

Lucien left Paris with a debt of three millions 
of livres, which Napoleone promised to pay, but 
which is yet unpaid. Some of his creditors have 
died after being ruined ; the Temple and Cayenne 
bare silenced the complaints of the others. ^ • 

In Spain, and chiefly at Madrid, LuCien continu- 
ed his debauched and vicious life : his prodigality 
there surprized every one ; his irregularity gave 
oflfence, and his Impudence disgust. He treated 
the king and his royal family as hlsequak,andthe 
ministers and grandees as his servants ; but such is 
the abjeiSl situatioft of tlie Continent, the deje<£ied 
or abje<^ state pf many of its sovereigns, and the 
weakness, ignorance, or treachery of their minis- 
ters and councillors, that this revolutionary sans» 
ah^ . culotu 
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culqtte was not only suflFered, but bribed, enters 
tainedy and complimented. 

. By his negotiations at Madrid and with Portu- 
gal, Lucien added twenty millions of.livres to the 
fortune of his brother, and ten to his own ; he 
degraded royalty with a kingdom in Tuscany, 
and he insulted loyalty by swindling a province of 
Portugal. 

After the peace ^ith England, and Lucien's 
return to Paris, he was made a Senator, and one 
of the grand o£Bcers of the Legion of Honour, and 
he now exhibits in a style to which the most ex- 
travagant manner of living of any modem prince, 
brother or son to any emperor or king, cannoc 
be compared : his jewels and diamonds are valued 
at upwards of three millions of livres ; his cabinet 
of pidiures cost him more than this sum ; and his 
Seraglio and debaucheries more than both these 
sums together*. The millions he carried with 
him froin Spain and Portugal are expended ; and, 
notwithstanding that his brother allows him an 
annuity of i,2Cx:,ooo livres, besides what he re- 



* To vice Lucien refuics nothing : he bought of Madame de 
C— , an emigrant lady, her only daughter, a girl of fourteen, for 
300,000 livrca, or la.oool. sterling. The girl died in 4hree weeJCf, 
the vid\im of his brutal cruelties : her mother's infamy wai the 
coMcquence of her misery aQ(l distress* 

ceiycs 
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ceives from his lucrative places, he is said to be 
four millions in debt. 

Lucien is as i^isolent and despotic in his pre- 
sent elevation, as he was formerly vile and cruel : 
he uses his mistresses as. if they were his slaves — 
illiberal, ungenerous, and unfeeling ; and Ais 
friends as his mistresses ; he is a tyrant to his do- 
mestics, and a terror to all who approach him. 

The glitter of affluence may dazzle the un- 
thinking, and the renown of prosperity puzzle 
the weak, but Lucien's greatness can neither 
cover the infamy of the guilty, nor the guilt of 
the infamous ; and his rank is unaUe to conceal 
the ignoble and base sentiQients of a base and igno- 
ble mind. 
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£t I'on Toit des oommit 

mis 
Comme dev princes 
Qui d'hier tont venus 

nut 
Be lean provinces. ' 

WHEN, in.' 1795^ through a ii^P^^^cy of 
successful crimes, and of foul> forgotten deeds^> 
Fortune was wantonly pleased to emerge Napo- 
leone Buonaparte from the dregs of obscurity^ 
his brother Louis was a petty clerk, with a salary 
of twenty pounds a year, at the petty police com- 
missary Pierre Pierre's office at Marseilles, a no- 
torious terrorist, married to the daughter of an 
innkeeper, and brother-in-law to Lucien Buona-- 
parte, who, when a minister of the home de- 
partment, promoted him to the lucrative office of 
general-commissary of police at Bourdeaux. In 
the autumn of 1796, Louis left Marseilles for 
Italy, and began his military career at the age of 
18, as a chief of battalion, or lieutenant-colonel, 
and aid-de-camp to his brother Napoleone. In 
tliis cajpacity he followed him to Egypt in 1798, 

but 
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but sufFering in Africa the consequences of his 
debaucheries in Europe, his stay there was but 
short, and he returned to France in Oftober the 
same year, with dispatches from General Buona* 
pane for the Direflory. 

Of all the Buonapartes, not excepting either 
Joseph the negotiator, or Napoleone the warrior, 
.Louis is the only one who can corredly write 
and spell the French language. A letter of his 
to his brother Joseph, dated Alexandria, July 6th9 
2798, was intercepted by our cruizers. and con- 
tains some accounts of the operations of the French 
Army of the East, and some remarks on the in- 
habitants of Egypt. In speaking of the Bedouin 
Arabs, he says — " They are an invincible people, 
inhabiting a burning desert, mounted on the fleet- 
est horses in the world, and full of courage. fVe 
have treated them kindly. They live with their 
wives and children in flying camps, which are 
never pitched two nights together in the same place* 
They are horrible savages^ and yet they have som$ 
notion of gold and silver ! a small quaatity of it 
serves to excite their admiration. Ves, my^ear 
brother, they love gold; (not more than the 
French) ; they pass their lives in ext<Mting it from 
such Europeans who fall into their hands : and 
for what purpose ? for continuing the course of 

life 
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life which I have described, and for teaching it 
to their childreiir O^ Jean Jacques ! (Rousseao), 
why was it not thy fate to see these nien, sTvhom 
thou callest " the men of natons?*' tho« wpuld'st 
sink with shame, thou would'st startle with bor* 
ror at the thought of having once admired them !'' 
In speaking of the city of Alexandria, he con-* 
tinues, <^ The remarkable objefls Asre^ are Pom«^ 
pey's column, the obelisks ef Cleopatra, the 
fpot where her baths once stood, a namber of 
Tuins, a subterraneous temple, some catacombs, 
mosques, and a few churches. But what is still 
more remarkable, is the charaderand maanersof 
the inhabitants. They are of a sang-fimd atso* 
lutely astonishing. Nothing agitates them, and 
dtath is to them what a voyage to America is to tk^ 
English. Their interior is imposing. Tlic most 
marked physiognomies amongst us are mere chii^ 
dren's countenances, compared to theirs." He 
finishes his letter with an observation that shews 
both tlie difficulty and honour of the conquest of 
Egypt by General Buonaparte, and of his boasted 
vidtories: " Their /or/ j (says Louis) and their 
4irtilkry^ are the most ridiculous things in nature ;. 
they have not even a lock, nor a window to their 
houses ; in a word, they are still involved in tht 
blindness .of the earliest ages.'* 

Lucien 
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Lucien Buonaparte often repeats, that his bro- 
ther Louis est le sml bke de la fatnille (the only 
fo6l of the family), but when at the age of twenty 
he was able to make such observations as those 
contained in this letter, his sense was as good, 
and his instrudlion and judgment better, than 
that of Lucien himself, who, not long ago, 
^hen a mimster of the^home department^ wrote to 
Citizen Lalande, " to stop the ^lipse of the moon 
tmtil his arrival.*^ It is true, that since 1798, ad 
immoderate use of mercury has rather impaired 
Louis's intelleds, and prevented his advancement 
to the rank of a general, and perhaps to that of a 
constable of France ; but though a libertine, in 
common with his brothers and sisters, he has nei- 
ther the crimes of Napoleone and Lucien, nor 
\<he treachery of Joseph, to reproach himself with, 
land is therefore less disliked in France than either 
of them. 
/ In December 1799, after Napoleone had pro- 
claimed himself the First Consul of France, Lou& 
was nominated a colonel of a regiment of dra- 
goons, and in Odlobcr 1800, was entrusted with 
a political mission to the courts of Berlin and St. 
Petersburgh. His reception at the former was 
fcrilliant, and he was honoured by the condescen* 
sion oFlhi King and Queen to fraternize with 

him, 
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him, as if he had been the brother of a lawful 
King of France ; so much so, that it was not 
only a real scandal to a number of loyal fo- 
reigners, who passed that winter at Berlin, but 
even to those Prussian generals, princes, and 
courtiers, who had witnessed the etiquette at the 
courts of former kings and queens. The imper* 
tinent and unbecoming familiarity of the ill-bred 
Louis Buonaparte, was only surpassed by the im- 
politic, but patient endurance of the royal family, 
from which this s^ns^culottef brother of a guilty 
sans cuhtte usurper, took the opportunity to in- 
sult, if not to degrade, monarchy, by his ridicu- 
lous, vulgar, and audacious conversation at the 
table of a monarch ; and by his too familiar, if 
not indecent behaviour before the public, whpn 
in the King's box at the opera, where he pub- 
licly and boldly dared to converse with the young 
and beautiful Queen, as if he had been with the 
old painted wife of the First Consul. Infefted by 
a known infamous disease, which kept him for 
weeks in his lodgings, at the Hotel de Paris, he 
foitunately did not often repeat these scenes, which 
excited so much the astonishment, animadversion, 
and complaint of birth, rank, and loyalty. Many 
persons are yet of opinion, that no indemnity 
whatever can indemnify legal and hereditary so- 
vereignty 
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«fereignty for the sufferance of so many humilia- 
tions. 

. Before he left Berlip for the Russian frontiers, 
Louis was informed by the Russian Ambassador, 
Baron Krudner, that he had not yet obtained any 
onlcrs from his prince to invite the consular brother 
to St. Petersburgh. The Emperor Paul, thought 
seduced by French intriguers, dazzled by the vic- 
tories of the First Consul, offended with Austria, 
and embroiled with England, did not forget either 
what he owed to himself, to his rank, to his 
family, to his country and to his subjedls. Louis 
Buonaparte's JQuniey to Russia ended therefore at 
Koenigsberg in Prussia, only on the Russian ffon- 
tlers, from which place he expedited remittances 
and smuggled instru6lions to the emissaries of 
Napoleone at St. Petersburgh ; and, to the great 
satisfadiion of all loyab men, he returned to Ber- 
lin without being able to dishonour another sove- 
reign. 

After a few more weeks residence in the capital 
df Prussia, he was recalled to Francfe by Napo- 
leone, and sent to Montpellier, as Lucien said, 
on a mercurial (and not on a political or military) 
mission, preparatory to receiving the hand of 
the lovely Fanny de Beauharnois. His marriage 
with this lady is a convincing proof that he is si 

^oiJ\\. li greater 
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greater favourite with the First Consul than 
Luclen, who was one of the pretenders co this 
accomplished beauty. The declared promise of 
Napoleone to bequeatli to the son of Louis his 
Consulate, and the Sovereignty over the French 
Republic, has displeased all the other members of 
the Buonaparte family ; and his numerous and va« 
luable presents, both to Madame Louis and her 
husband, have excited the envy of alltlie Corsicaa 
relatives, who are plotting to diminish the increas- 
ing consideration of this younger brother, or ra- 
ther the repeated donations to his wife. 

Surrounded with every thing that can make life 
valuable, and existence desirable, Louis is an in« 
valid at the age of twenty-three ; and with ruined 
health, and a broken constitution, he cannot enjoy 
the blessings Providence has so liberally poured 
down upon him ; he suffers, therefore, in the midst 
of his prosperity, pains and pangs unknown even 
to wretchedness itself, when accompanied with 
ui^nocence and virtue. 

According to the Livre Rouge, by fiourrieone, 
Louis Buonaparte received as an establishment two 
millions of livres ; he has a yearly pension of one 
million two hundred thousand livres. One mil- 
lion of debts were paid for him in 1 8oo and 1 80 1, 
at Berlin and in Germany ; at bis marriage, Na- 
poleone 
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polcone presented him with six hundred thousand 
livres, and the same sum at the birth of his son*. 



♦ See Lc Livre Rouge, by Bourrienne ^ La Sainte Famille, and 
Les Nouvelles a la Main. At to the particulars of hit residenct 
at Berlin, the author was there, and lodged in the same hotel with 
bim, in December i8o«, 
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— U tire dc la poussi^e 
Une race d'affreux brigands,* 
D'esclaves sans honneor, et de crueU tyraiM^ 

Plus mechante que les Robespierre. 

IT Is a disgrace to France in partictilai;, and 
to Europe in general, to be condemned to know» 
that such low, insignificant personagesi as the 
different pttty members of the petty Buonaparte 
family, are j-eally in existence; but such unfortu* 
natety isithe present degraded situation of the civi- 
lized world, thac every thing concerning the race 
of the Corsican usurper, is inquired after with an 
impolitic curiosity, and read with an avidity 
blameable, if not culpable. The disgusting task, 
therefore, of exposing the native infamy of the Buo* 
napartes, from the oldest of them down to the 
youngest, must be undertaken by loyalty, to pre- 
vent disaffecflion from profiling by a fashionable 
inquisitiveness, and augment the number of its 
former misrepresentations, concerning the many 
guilty upstarts whom the Frencli icbellion has 
brought into an atrocious notoriety. 

Jerome 
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Jerome Buonaparte, the youngest brother of 
the First Consul, was born in 1785. When, in 
1795, Napoleooc's crimes were rewarded with 
rank and riches, Jerome was an errand-boy in a 
small inn, frequented by waggoners, at Mar- 
seilles ; and such was the poverty of his mother 
and lamily, that,, unable to pay for his instruc- 
rion, at the age often he could neither write nor 
read. In 1796, when success crowned the un-r 
dertakings of the numerous army commanded by 
General Buonaparte in Italy, he ordered Jerome 
to be sent, at his expcnce, to a public school at 
Basle, in Switzerland^ under the care of his sister 
and brother*in-law Bacchiochi, settled in that 
city as a petty manufa£^urer. • 

When seated upon the throne of the Bourbons, 
Napoleone, having made one of his brothers a 
negotiator, another a minister, and a. third a ca« 
loncl, determined that Jerome should be advanced 
in the navy, the only department where none of 
his relatives touldyet pretend to shine in, or to go^ 
vcrn. Jerome was therefore put under the partiw 
cular care of Admiral Gantheaume, who consi« 
dered himself greatly honoured on being promoted 
to the tutorship of such a hopeful and distinguished 
youth. Jerome accompanied this admiral during 
his voyage from Brest to Toulon in tlic spring of 
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i8oi> and in his attempt during the summer of 
the- same-year to land on the African shore some 
troopsj as suceours to General Menou in Egypt; 
Not being able- to glorify himself with any sue* 
cess in- this undertaking, Gantheaume tried by 
flattery on one brother, to extenuate his own faule 
or misfortune, and to lessen the consular anger of 
another brother. In his dispatches, the iilustnous 
pupil, Jerome Buonaparte, was mentioned " sis a 
young sea oflBcer, who promised to be an ornamenu 
to his profession, whose j^rw/ ialents.Tvaii undaunud 
ctatmgs :wQ\x\ii reflcS great honour, on the Frencb 
navy," 

To the shame of this republican, coxMiieTy it i& 
to be mentioned, as a fa£l known in 1801. ai 
Toulon, as well as at Marseilles, thai during 
Cantheaume's cruize this year in the Mediter* 
yancan, the boy Jerome Buonaparte underwent 
an operation,, necessitated by an infamous disease,, 
and which probabJy will pievent his progeny from, 
being first consuls or admirals in France. At tha 
age of 16, Jerome was already, plunged into vice,, 
and exhibited ignominious proofs of. early de- 
pravity.; and tills Corsican oKnamcnt to his prof essicn, 
shewed his undaunted courage^ by bravely keeping, 
liis bed during the whole voyage. 

When, after the preliminaries, witli England 

had. 
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had been signed, Admiral VJllaret-Jdyeuse was 
sent with a fleet, and an army to St. Domingo^ 
Jerome, then promoted to the- rank of a lieu- 
tenant, accompanied him as one of his aid-de-» 
camps. When safely arrived at his destination, this 
republican admiral, to outdo even Gantheaume 
in meanness, sent * his first dispatches from St* 
Domingo to France with this boy Jerome Buo- 
naparte, ^' to whose uncommon skilly both as a 
naval and military officer^ he confidently referred 
Ibr whatever the government (Napoleone) should 
think proper to know concerning the expedition. 
to St. Domingo.'* By such absurd bombast, and 
by such dishonourable debasement,, this admiral 
pleased ih& First Consul so much, that he ob- 
tained the appointment of captain-general of Mar- 
tinique. 

After a short stay in France, , Jerome, now 
made a ca^^tain, obtained the comnwnd of a cor- 
vette,, and was sent again with confidential dis- 
patches to his brother-in-law General Le Clerc, at 
Cape Francois. He had now an opportunity ta 
demonstrate his natural fraternity of a Napoleone 
e and of a LucLen Buonaparte. On his arrival, at 
the Cape, daily torments and executions of the 
unfortunate negroes were the orders of the day^ 
and. Ikfi; found ^, much, delight in the improve- 

' ments. 
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ments by the hellish genius of a repubUcan officer^ 
Grenier, to prolong their sufieringSy that he pre- 
sented him with a ring worth twelve thousand 
livres ; whilst he sent to prison another officer, 
wlio forgot to call him up one morning wheo 
262 of the negroes were half burnt before they 
were sawed to pieces. At his arrival his vlrtuoui 
sister, Madame Le Clerc, had presented him with 
a beautiful mulatto-woman, for a mistress, to keep 
him sage^ as she said: this girl was descended 
from respe£table parents^ and had received a better 
education than was common in St. Domingo, since 
the Revolution. One afternoon, in a fit of jea- 
lousy, Jerome ordered her to be devoured alive 
by some famished blood-hopnds, which he always 
kept for his entertainment, and was present to 
witness his atrocious orders executed ! ! ! This 
abomination surprized even Madame Le Clerc,t 
who, as a punishment^ did not admit her brother 
to her table the day following. A brother of thig 
unfortunate girl, a lieutenant in the republican 
service, being refused the saiisfaftion he demanded 
for this crime, in despair deserted over to the 
Blacks, but was recaptured, and condemnedby Ge- 
neral Le Clerc to be shot from the mouth of a can^ 
non. Every thing that the fancy or passion of Je- 
rome fixetl upon, he put into requisition for his use* 
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The day after the murder of one mistress, he sent 
•rders to the daughter of a white planter to Jill up 
the vacant place ; she preferred, however, poison 
to the embraces of such a young monster ; but by 
disappointing his vile passion, she caused the 
death of her father, and the ruin of her family ; 
the former being shot upon the denunciation of 
Jerome, who accused him of corresponding with 
the negroes, and his property was confiscated for 
the use of the Republic, or rather of the Buona- 
parte family. Another day, when he observed 
an American merchant in an elegant English 
phaeton, drawn by four * English horses^ he or- 
dered him to descend, and when he refused, four 
of General Le Clerc's guides dragged the Ameri- 
can from his carriage, which Jerome afterwards 
appropriated to his own use. After the war with 
England, when he bravely deserted over to the 
American continent, this merchant attacked Je- 
rome before the American tribunals, to be paid 
for his plundered property *. 



* Some of the particulars of Jerome's condudl at St. Domingo, 
the Author has trom a respectable American gentleman, who was 
an eje-witness to what is lelatedi and which has already been 
published in the American Papers. Of Jerome's earlier tdufation^ 
see La Sninte Famille; and of his sea expedition, see Les Nouvellfcr 
ft la Main, and the Mdniteur* 

Jerome 
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Jerome Buonaparte now resides at BahimorCy 
with an American, named Joshua Barney, whOf 
by piracy and plunder, under the famous Santho* 
nax, has accumulated several millions of livres. 
This is the same Barney who commanded, .during 
the last war, an American ship called the Sampson, 
with which he privateercd, without any com- 
mission, and for which he was tried and con- 
demned at Jamaica as a pirate, but - escaped the 
gallows by flight. He was afterwards made a 
commodore in the French service, and kept at 
Paris, as a mistress, a cousin of Madame Buoiia« 
parte, by whom he had two children, but whom 
he afterwards left in distress, which caused him to 
be dismissed from the French navy. It Is there- 
fore hardly possible that Jerome can be in more 
suitable company than that of Citizen Barney. 

The official Moniteur lately published the 
official republican truths that Citizen Jerome, in 
his retreat to America, sunk an English ship of 
superior force. Many think it very modest of the 
editor not to let this noble youth sink a whole Eng- 
lish squadron in the Moniteur, which 'might 
have procured the First Consul an occasion of 
appointing at once his worthy brother a lord high 
admiral of the French Republic. 

According to the Livrc Kouge, Jerome has a 

yearly 
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yearly pension, until married, of six hundred 
thousand h'vres; for an hotel and two estates in 
the country, at his future establishment, one mil- 
lion and a half are allotted ; and one million is 
deposited in foreign banks for his use. Of what 
value the presents are which he receives from his 
consular brother, may be concluded from the 
known anecdote, of his having shewn an Eng- 
lish officer at Jamaica a watch set with jewels, 
which he, with true Corsican impudence^ said, cost 
the bagatelle of ten thousand Louis-d'ors only. 
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MADAME BACCHIOCHI, the eldest 
dster of the First Consul, married in 1788 a 
countryman of her*s, Bacchiochi, who with a 
capital of twelve thousand livres (500I. sterling), 
had established a cotton manufactory at Basle in 
Switzerland. This match was at that period re- 
garded in her country as a brilliant one for the 
petty and. poor Buonaparte family. Before her 
marriage, she had done all the drudgery of a dairy 
maid on tlie small farm rented by her parents 
near Ajaccio, in Corsica' 

Mr. Bacchiochi is a good honest man, more 
fit tp head the rhechanics of a manufadlory than 
to sliine in the revolutionary manufaflory go- 
verned by Napoleone Buonaparte ; and as he 
hitherto has committed no crime to acquire cele- 
brity, he is despised by all the Buonapartes, even 
his own wife not excepted ; and it surprizes all 
France, that before now, a dose of the same pre- 
paration which made Lucien ip 1800 a widower, 
has not already made Madame Bacchiochi a wi« 
dow and a princess. 

^ ^ladapie 
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Madame Bacchiochi's charader has great re- 
semblance to that of her mother ; she is both su- 
perstitious and devout, both licentious and reli- 
gious ; she intrigues and confesses, wesu-a the 
hair of her lovers, and the relics of saints ; she 
kneels before the holy pidture^of St. Francis, in 
ogling the profane portrnit of her lover on her 
bo;5om; all her appointments arc in churches, 
where, in adoring her Creator, she gazes and 
smiles at her admirer. Her love-letters are the 
common talk of Paris, because she preaches to 
the sinner, when she intends to flatter the lover. 

Before the fortune and grandeur of Napoleone 
turned her head, she was the best of daughters, 
sisters, wives, and mothers ; and she yet fulfils 
all these different duties better than any of her 
sifters, and in Corsica she is respefled as the most 
virtuous of them all, because, like her mother, 
she had only one child before her marriage. 

According to the Livre Rouge, by Bouniennc, 
she has received fi^om the First Consul, as an 
establishoicnt, one million of livres ; jewels, &c« 
to the amount of six hundred thousand livres, two 
hundred thousaiid livres in annuities for several 
of her husband's relations, and she enjoys besides 
a. yearly pension of six hundred thousand livres*. 

* See La^ainte Famille, and Les NouvelWi 1^ la Main, with 
<be Livre Rouge, by Bounrienne* 
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THE PRINCESS SANTA CRUCE. 



WHEN, in 1796, success crowned Buona- 
parte's army in Italy, the Princess Santa Cruce 
v/2is an assistant to Madame Rambaud, a mantua- 
maker at Marseilles, with whom she had for six 
years been an apprentice, and in the keeping of a 
soap manufaflurer, a married man, in that city, of 
the name of Julien, by wliom she had two chil- 
dren. In 1797, she and the present Madame Murat 
accompanied her brother Josepli to Rome, where 
he was appointed by the Direflory tlie ambassa- 
dor of the French Republic. The irresistible 
arms of Napoleone convinced the patriotic Roman 
prince, Santa Cruce, of the all-subduing and ir- 
resistible attradlions of his sister, and she was 
made a princess within twelve months after she 
had been a mantua-maker, and commanded in an 
elegant hotel in a short time after she had left off 
serving in a shop. 

Married into this revolutionary family, the 
>Brince Santa Cruce tried ^o become a revolu- 

tionar 
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tionary hero: when the plots and intrigues of 
Joseph Buonaparte had efFefled a revolution at 
Rome in 1798, he was therefore made a Roman 
general, and commander of the Roman Na« 
tional Guard, and in fighting against the Nea« 
politan troops under General Mack, in 1799, ^^^ 
had his leg shot oiF. This weak and rebellious 
prince is as ignorant as l}e is disloyal, and not- 
withstanding his name and his riches, his crowns 
ed head and his wooden leg, his rank and pa- 
trlotism^ he is the continual obje£l of the jokes 
of the consular courtiers, of the epigrams of 
the republican wits, and alike despised and despi* 
cable. 

Madame Santa Cruce, when she is in health, 
laughs at her mother's devotion, but at the least 
complaint or illness she sends sooner for her mo- 
ther*s confessor than for her husband's physician ; 
when well, her conversation is blasphemous, 
when ill, edifying ; prosperity makes her an 
arheibt — wretchedness would probably make her 
a Christian, if not a saint. Her mother often 
repeats, that the Princess Santa Cruce will never 
be saved if she docs not die in an hospital. 

Bourrienne, in the Livre Rouge, says, that 

Madame Santa Cruce has obtained as an esta- 

K k 2 . blishment 
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blisbmerlt, from her brother Napoleone, one mil- 
lion 6f liVYes, presents in jewels^ &c. worth 
^ix hundred thousand h'vres, one hundred thou- 
sand Hvres as annuities to two of her husband's 
relations, and that she has besides a yearly pcn- 
lion of aix hundred thousand livrcs. 
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MADAME MURAT. 



AV-HEN, in December 1797, the honest man 
of the Corsican family y Joseph Buonaparte, had in- 
legrily and loyahy enough to cause General Du- 
phot to be murdered, in order to furnish a pretext 
for the pillage of Rome, and for the subversion of 
the f apal Government, his sister, the present 
Madame Murat, was betrothed to this general, 
one of the most frantic jacobins, and -the confiden- 
tial friend of Napoleone. 

Madame Murai had been an apprentice to the 
mantua-maker Madame Rambaud at Marseilles, as 
well as her sister, the Princess Santa Cruce, but 
in 1794 left that city with an a£lor from Paris, 
Baptist, who not being able to provide for her 
Avants, recommended her to a mantpa-maker in 
the riie de Montmartre. She had by this a£tor 
two children, of whom one i^ yet alive, and edij- 
cated by the father, formerly an intimate frienjd 
of Napoleone. 

In 1800 the First Consul presented die har^d 
K k 3 'of 
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of this his modest sister to the virtuous General 
Murat, who had accompanied him to Egypt, de- 
serted with him from £gypt» assisted him to de- 
throne his b^snefaftoTSy the Dire£tors» and com- 
manded his guard when a consul. 

General Murat is fhe'Soh of a corporal in the 
former guard at Paris, called the Guet^ and was, 
in 1790, a soldier iti the regiment of Flanders, 
'from which he deserted ; and in i79«> after as- 
sisting in the attack on the loih of August,* of the 
defenceless castle of the Thuilleries, and, on the 
2d of September, in the murder of the defence- 
jess prisoners in the Abbey and other prisons, he 
•was, by the recommendation of Marat, made a 
captain, and as such, in 1793, employed in the 
revolutionary army. At the murder of liis patron 
Marat, to immortalize the name of that apostle 
of French liberty, equality, and humanity, be 
proposed in the Jacobin Club to change his name 
for that of Marat. He is now Buonaparte's com- 
mander in chief in Italy, where, by pillage and 
extortion, he has amassed ten millions of livres. 

During Buonaparte's campaign in Egypt, the . 
scandalous chronicle of Paris said, that the pre- 
sent Madame Murat cohabited with her brother 
Lucien, and had a child by him ; and as the 
depraved Lucien had himself publicly boasted of 

this 
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this infamy, he has be^ti three times challenged , 
by General Murat, and twice grounded by him^ 
without disavowing or apologizing for his crime* 
Madame Murat k afFe£tion and afieAation it- 
self. All rebels of all countries are her heroes, 
and a republic her wishes during tlie day, and her 
dreams in the night. Liberty is in her mouth; 
equality in her heart, and fraternity on her gar- 
ters. A cap of liberty decorates her hotel, and a 
tree of liberty her court-yard. In her drawing- 
room are the busts of Gracchjas, Brutus, Cato, 
Brissot, Marat, and Robespierre. In her bed- 
room, those of Machiavel, Cromwell, and Na- 
poleone. In talking of liberty and equality, she is 
a despot in her house ; she is arrogant with her* 
friends, commanding with her companions, andu 
tyrant over her lovers. In her dress,^ manners, 
and pretensions, she is an aristocrat, and often a 
successful rival with her sister-inJaw Madame 
Napoleone. 

To prevent the probably fatal consequence of 
the jealousy qf General Murat against his brothep- 
in-law Lucien, Napoleone sent Madame Murat 
-to reside with her husband at Milan, where, not- 
withstanding the great honours shewn her by tlic 
Italians, she regretted Paris, and regarded herself, 
as she wrote to the First Consul, " as transported to 
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fAe European Cayenne^^^ and therefore tormented 
him with her letters until he recalled her " to her 
deary dear Parish As General Murat does ndt 
so much as formerly inspect his wife's con« 
du£l, many think that indifference has succeeded 
jealousy, and that he truly knows the real value 
of her precious person, and honourable sedti- 
ments. Her suitors are now very numerous, 
And in their number, the most ridiculous 
of al], is the old debauched senator Roederer, 
who, according to Les Nouvelles a la Main, 
by turns sighs and laughs, sings and cries,^ writes 
love letters, and prints tender or flattering verses. 
In his Journal de Paris of the 31st last 0(Slobcr 
(1803), Rcederer, in despair ^ wrote the follow- 
ing quatrain, addressed to her husband : 

VERS ADRESSES AU GENERAL MVRAT. 
Adore Caroline*, ct regne sur son coeur ; 
L* Amour avcc orgucil pcut dire a la vidtoire, 

Qu'il sut faire pour ton bonbeur 

Autant qu'elle fit pour ta gloire. 

Besides one thousand Louis-d'ors pin-money 
allowed her hy the montfi by her husband, or rathcr 
hy the Italian Republic ^ she has, according to 
Bourrienne's Livre Rouge, received for an esta- 

* Carolina is the name of Madame Murat. 

blishment^ 
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. blishmenty one million of livres, in presents, 
jewels, '&c. six hundred thousand livres, annui- 
ties to five of her husband's relations, two hun- 
dred thousand livres^ and she enjoys besides a 
yearly pension of six hundred thousand livres*. 



* See La Sainte Famiile, Let Nouvelles a la Main, and tht 
LWrc Rougei by Bounicnae* v, 
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THE PRINCESS BORGHESE, 

CI-DE.VANT MADAM£ L£ CLERC. 



Raisonner est I'emploi de (oute leur maiion 

£t k raiionnemcnc en banni( 1a rAiien. MoittiKt^ 



" I do not want a- God more than a God 
wants me ;" these blasphemous words are often 
in the pretty mouth of tlie present princess Bor- 
ghese, the youngest sister of the First Consul. 
Instead of acknowledging with gratitude the un- 
deserved goodness of a Providence, t/iot from a pro- 
stitute has made her a. princess, and upon the pin- 
nacle of fortune's temple, remembering with re- 
pentance and shame the misery of the night cellar ; 
alike vicious, impious, and scandalizing in afBu- 
ence as in wretchedness, she bids defiance to the 
power of her Creator; she insults the hope of the 
religious as well as the consolation of the moralist, 
and augments the affliillons of suffering inno- 
cence by encouraging or extenuating the infamy 
of prosperous crime. Hypocrisy of every kind is 

bad, 
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bad, butihe hypocrisy of Napoleone's atheism is 
monstrous, because it adds cowardice to guilu 
It IS, however, diflScult to say which is the most 
dangerous in a corrupted nation, an atheist upon 
an usurped throne pre'aching Christianity, or an 
amiable, fashionable, and popular woman, spread* 
iiig about, almost by his side, the desolating and 
dangerous tenets of atheism, particularly as this 
woman is known to be \ii% favourite sisten 

At the age of fourteen, the Princess Borghese, 
^tn Pauline Buonaparte, ran away from her 
mother's house with a Sardinian corporal and de- 
serter, Cervoni, and, until Napoleone's usurpa- 
tion, in 1799, when she, according to the pam- 
phlet La Sainte Famille, was found covered with 
rags and disease, in a house of ill fame ia the 
riie St. Honore, her relations were entirely igno- 
rant of what was become of her. To reward, 
the patriotic services of an accomplice at Toulon, 
as Well as in Italy and at Jaffa, Napoleone per- 
mitted the notorious terrorist General Le Clerc, 
son of a miller, to marry this worthy princess of 
his bloody who, besides the usual 5ums of money 
allotted each consular sister, received as a portion, 
first, the command over the army in Portugal, 
and the plunder of that kingdom, and afterwards the 

com- 
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eonnnand of the expedition to St* Domipgo, and . 
a colony to pillage^ enslave, and ruin. 

In December i8qi> Madame Lp Clerc sailed 
With her husband for St. Domingo^ and witnessed 
all the atrocities of ^6s republican proconsul : 
tliough she possessed aa uncon^mon influence over 
th^is ferocious character, neither his treason against 
the unfortunate Toussaim, nor the shocking tor- 
ments .and punishments he infli£led on those ne* 
groes whom his condu£l had tpade desperate, 
were prevented by her ; on the contrary, if tho 
already quoted pamphlet is to be believed,^ sKe 
often enjoyed, and even commanded, a3 an 
amusement, the disgusting sight of mutilated 
blacks^ roasted alive; or devoured alive by her 
husband's faithful allies, the Spanish blood-hounds. 
Her only occupation, besides, v^as to gather and 
heap up new treasures, from the daily, if not 
hourly extortions, requisitions, and confiscations 
of her husband, and after his death, accompany 
her ill-begotten riches to Fiance. During her 
voyage, she condescended to accept the consola- 
tion of a colonel for the loss of a general, and to 
permit the continuance of the services of one of 
Le Clerc's former aid-de*camps, wliich forced 
her to put off for near six months her nuptials 
with the patriotic Roman Prince Borghese, who 

no 
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no doubt obtained her chaste hand from the First 
Consul Buonaparte, in France, as an indemnity 
for the property the Borghcse family had lost by 
ihe plunder of General Buonaparte in Italy. 

Though the German princes are more numer- 
ous, less rich, but as selfish as the Italian,* their 
pride has got the better of their egotism, and they 
have not dishonoured their rank by courting or 
marrying the vicious sisters of a culpable usurper. 
Prince JBorghese, as well as his countryman, the 
Prince Santa Cruce, had no reason to be so nice, 
because he had proclaimed his patriotic treachery 
before ihe bans of his sans-culotte marriage were 
published. He was, in 1798 and 1799, inac- 
tive citizen under the short-lived Roman Repub- 
lic ; and to prove his principles of equality, con- 
descended, with the Prince Colonna, the Duke 
di Montelibretto, and other Roman nobles, " to 
serve as a common soldier in a corps, of which 
the captain was a man who sold tripe and dog's 
meat in the streets." He was, in 1798, a mem- 
ber of a jacobin club, which the French conferred 
upon the Romans in compensation for the loss of 
liberty, religion, and property. This club was 
established in the palace of ilie Duke of Altemps, 
where, as in France, the sons denounced their pa- 
rents : noyades were recommended, priests pro- 
voL. II. L 1 scribed. 
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scribed, and a proposition made, " to begin the 
regeneration of Rome b^ putting to death all people 
aged above sixty^ as incapable^ through the obsti« 
nacy of old age, of renouncing their ancient pre- 
judices'.^' 

Persons who xvere present at the nuptial of the 
Prince Borghese and Madame Le Clerc, aflSrm, 
that their behaviour during the reh'gious ceremo- 
ny, when Cardinal Caprara gave the marriage 
blessing, was such as to cause even this tool of 
Napoleone to blush, notwithstanding all the for- 
mer hypocritical and sacrilegious $cenes he had 
witnessed, since he began to assist the First Consul 
in organizing a revolutionary reh'gion in the 
French commonwealth. 

In Les Nouvelles a la Main, of Brumaire, 
year xii, it is saiJ that the First Consul declared 
in public^ that considering the sicuation of the re- 
publican treasury, he could not do what he wished 
for tl>e deareit of his sisteis, to whom, and to 
whose husband, when surrounded by courtiers in 
the drawing-room, he offered presents of little 
value ; but in secrety when en famille^ the new 
married co\iple received from him in drafts upon 
Spain and Portugal, in jewels, &c. to the amount 
of four million of livres, besides an tcriny or 
jewel-box, presented by Madame Napoleone, 

contain- 
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containing jewels worth half a million. The for* 
tune General LeClerc left his widow is calculated 
to be at least six millions, so that this daughter 
of a sans-culotte brought her princely- husband a 
princely fortune. 

At her former marriage, according to the Livre 
Rouge, by Bourrienne, the now Princess Bor- 
ghese obtained one million of livres for an esta« 
blishment, half a million for going to St. Do^ 
mingo, three hundred thousand livres as annuities 
fer some of her husband's relations, presents, 
jewels, &c. for six hundred thousand livres, and 
she enjoys the same sum of six hundred thousand 
livres as a yearly pension during her life *. 



* See La Sainte Famille ; Les Crimes des Republicains en Italie: 
Les NooYelles a la Main, and Le Livre Rouge by Bourrienne. 
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And the people of the land rejoiced, and the city was quiet, after 
that they had slain Athaliah with the sword. 2 Chron. xxiii. 2i. 

Now after the time that Amaziah did turn away from following 
the Lord, they made a conspiracy against him in Jerusalem, and 
he fled to Lachish ; but they sent to Lachish after him, and 
slew him there. 2 Chron. xxv. 27. 



IT has been considered as an appropriate' 
Appendage to this Work, to republish the cele- 

"brated Pamphlet of " Killing no Murder," one 
of the most singular controversial pieces the poli- 
tical literature of our country has to boast ; one 
of those happy produdlions which are perpetually 
valuable, and which, whenever an Usurper reigns, 
appears as if written at the moment, and points 
with equal force at a Protedlor — or a Consul. 

The Author of this Work was Silas Titus, 
afterwards colonel in the'service of Charles II, He 
published it surreptitiously under the assumed name 
of William Allen, in 1657. It was industriously 
spread by the royalists, and it is certain, occasioned 
the Protedtor great alarm and the most serious 
apprehension. It is not only an admirable com- 
position for all readers, but it particularly address- 

. €d at that time, those religious fanatics whose poli- 
tical movements were reguls^ted by the scriptiirc 

history ; 
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history ; so that Oliver. was riot only attacked by 
human^ but also by divine authority. A vein of 
wit and humour runs through the most solid ar- 
gument and the acutest reasoning. A story cur- 
rent at that day is probably true : Oliver was some 
time in suspense whether it did not become him 
to prefer his own hand to be his own executioner 
than to fall by an ignobler one. This Work, as 
Anthony Wood gravely asserts, "oflFers many 
convincing and satisfying reasons vvhy he should 
kill himself, and very fairly gives him his choice 
of hanging, drowning, or pistoling hinaself ; shews 
him the absolute necessity of it, the honour he 
would gain by it, and, in a word, uses such ar- 
guments as might have prevailed on any one but 
a hardened rebel.'* 



TO 



TO HIS RIGHKESS 

OLIVER CROMWELL. 



•MAY IT PLEASE YOUR HIGHNESS,* 

HOW I have spent some hours of the lei* , 
sure your Highness hath been pleased to give me, 
this folldwing paper will give your Highness an 
account : how you will please to interpret it I 
cannot tell, but I can with confidence say, my 
intention in it is, to procure your Highness that jus- 
tice no bcxlf^ yet docs you, and to let the people see 
the longer they defer it, the greater injury they do 
' both themselves and you. To your Highness justly 
belongs the honour of dying for v the people ; and 
It cannot choose but be an unspeakable consola- 
tion to you in the last momeius of your life, to 
consider with how iinich benefit to the world you 
are like to leave it. 'Tis then only, my Lorf, 
the titles you now usurp will be truly yours ; you 
will then be indeed tlie deliverer of your country, 
and free it from a bondage little inferior to that 
from which Moses deliver'd his ; You will thca 
VOL. u. ' * B be 
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be that true reformer which you would now be 
thought ; religion shall then be restored, liberty 
asserted, and parliaments have those privileges 
they have fought for : we shall then hope that 
other laws will have place besides those of the 
sword, and that justice shall be otherwise defined, 
than the will and pleasure of the strongest; and 
we shall then hope men will keep oaths again, 
and not have the necessity of being false and per- 
fidious to preserve themselves, and be like their 
rulers. All this we hope from yourHighness's happy 
expiration, who are the true father of your coun- 
try J for while you live, we can call nothing ours, 
and it is from your death that we hope for our 
inheritances: let this coiisideration arm and for- 
tify your Highnesses mind against the fears of 
death, and the terrors of your evil conscience, 
that die good you will do by your death, will 
somewhat balance the evils of your life. And if 
in the black catalogue of high malefadtors, few 
can be found that have lived more to theafflidlion 
and disturbance of mankind, than your Highness 
hath done, yet your greatest enemies will* not 
deny, but there are likewise as few that have ex- 
pired more to the universal benefit of mankind, 
than your Highness is like to do. To hasten this 
great ^ood, is the chief end of my writing this 

papery 



paper; and if it have the efFe£ls I hope it will, 
your Highness will quickly be out of the reach of 
men's malice, and your enemies will only be able 
to wound you in your memory, which strokes 
you will not feel. That your Highness may be 
speedily in this security, is the universal wishes of 
your grateful country : these are the desires and 
prayers of the gopd and of the bad, and it may 
be, is the only thing wlierein all se£ts and fadlions 
do agree in their devotions, and is our only com- 
mon prayer. But amongst all that put in their 
requests and supplications for your Highness's 
speedy deliverance from all earthly troubles, none 
is more assiduous nor more fervent than he, that 
with the rest of the nation hath the honour to be. 

May it please your Highness, 

Your Highness's present slave and vassal^ 

W.A, 
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To all those Officers and Soldiers oj the 
Army^that remember their Engagements, 
and dare be honest. 

I HEARTILY wish, for England's sake, 
tliat your number may be far greater than I fear 
it is ; and that his Highnesses frequent purgations 
may^ have left any amongst you, that by these 
characters are concerned in this dedication. That 
I and all men have reason to make this a doubt* 
your own anions, as well as your tame sufier- 
ings, do but too plainly manifest. For you, that 
were the champions of our liberty, and to that 
purpose were raised, are not you become the in- 
struments of our slavery ? And your hands, that 
the people employed to take off the yoke from 
our necks, are not those the very hands tliat 
now do put it on ? Do you remember that you 
were raised to defend the privileges of parliament, 
and have sworn to do it ; and will you be em- 
ployed to force ele6lions, and dissolve parliaments, 
because they will not establish the tyrant's ini- 
quity, and our slavery by a law ? I beseech you, 
think up ;n what you have promised, and what 
you do ; and give not posterity, as well as your 
own generation, the occasion to mention you with 
infamy, and to curse that unfortunate valour and 
^ ^ 2 success 
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success of yours, that only hath gained viflories (a» 
you use them) against the ComnionweaUh. Could 
ever England have thought to have seqn that army 
that was never mentioned without the titles of 
religious, zealous, faithful, courageous, the fence 
of her liberty at home, the terror of her enemies 
abroad, become her gaolers ? Not her guard, buC 
her oppressors ? Not her soldiers j but a tyrant's exe-^ 
cutioners, drawing to blocks and gibbets all that 
dare be honester than themselves ? This you do> 
and this you are ; nor can you ever redeem your 
own honour, the trust and love of your country, 
the estimation of brave men, or the prayers of 
good, if you let not speedily the world see, you 
have been deceived ; which they will only then 
believe, when they see your vengeance upon hif 
faithless head that did it. This if you defer too 
long to do, you will find too late to attempt, and 
your repentance will neither vindicate you, nor 
help us. To let you see you may do this as a 
lawful a£tion, and to persuade you to it as a glo- 
rious one, is the principal intent of this following 
paper ; which, whatever effe£ls it hath upon you, 
I shall not absolutely fail of my ends; for if it ex- 
cites not your virtue and courage, it will yet ex- 
probate your cowardice and baseness. This is 
from one that was once one amongst you, and 
will l)e so again, when you dare be as you were, 

*-^ KILLINS 
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IT is not any ambition to be in print, when 
so few sjiare paper and the press, nor any insti- 
gations of private revenge or malice (though few 
that dare be honest now want their causes), that 
have prevailed with me to make myself the Au- 
thor of a Pamphlet, ajid to disturb that quiet 
which at present I enjoy, by his Highnesses great 
favour and injustice^ Nor am I ignorant to how 
little purpose I shall employ that time and pains^ 
which I shall bestow upon this paper. For to 
think tliat any reasons or persuasions of mine, or 
eonvidlions of their own, shall draw men from 
any thing wherein they see profit or security, or 
to any thing wherein they fear loss, or see danger, 
is to have a better opinion both of myself and 
them, than either of us both deserve. 

Besides, the subjedl itself is of that nature, that 
I am not only to expedl danger from ill men, but 
censure and disallowance from many that are 
good ; for these opinions only looked upon, not 
looked into (which all have not eyes for}, will ap- 
pear 
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pear bloody and cruel ; and these compellations F 
must expeft from those that have a zeal, but not ac- 
cording to knowledge. If, therefore, I had copsideri 
ed my self, I had spared whatever this is of pains, 
and not distasted so many, to please so few as are 
in mankind (the honest and the wise.) But at such 
a time as this, wheaGodis not only exercising us 
with a usual and common calamity, of letting us fall 
into slavery that used our liberty so ill ; but is pleas- 
ed so far to blind our understandings and to debase 
. our spirits, as to sufFei^ us to court our bondage, 
and to place it amongst the requests we put up ta 
him ; indignation makes a man break that silence^ 
that prudence would persuade him to use ; if not ta 
work upon other men*s minds, yet to ease hisown* 
A late Pamphlet tells us of a great design dis- 
covered against the person of his Highness, and 
of the Parliameni's coming (for so dc;es that Junto 
profane that name), to congratulate with his High- 
ness, his hjppy deliverance from that wicked and 
bloody attempt. Besides this, that they have 
ordered that God Almighty shall he mocked 
with a day of thanksgiviiig (as 1 think the 
woild is with the plot), and that the people shaM 
give public thanks for the public calamity, thai 
'God is yet pleased to continue his judgments 
i^on them, and to frustrate all means chat, are 

used 
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used for their deliverance. Certainly none will 
now deny, that the English are a very thankful 
people. But I think if we had read in Scripture^ 
that the Israelites had cried unto the Lord, not for 
their own deliverance, but the preservation of their 
task-masters, and that they had thanked God with 
solemnity that Phaiaoh was yet living, and that 
there was still great hopes of the daily increase of the 
number of their bricks : though that people did so 
many things, not only impiously and profanely, but 
ridiculously and absurdly ; yet certainly they did 
nothing we should more have wondered at, than ta 
have found them cerenaoniously thankful to God 
for plagues, that were commonly so brutishly un- 
thankful for mercies ; and we should have thought 
that Moses had done them a great deal of wrongs 
if he had not suffered them to enjoy their slaVeiy, 
and left them to their tasks and garlick. 

I can with justice say, my principal intention 
in this paper is not to declaim against 'my Lord 
Prote£lbr or his accomplices, for were it not more 
to justify others than to accuse them, I should 
think their own adlions did that work sufficiently, 
and I should not take pains to tell the world what 
they knew before: my design is, to examine 
whether, if there hath been such a plot as we hear 
" of, and that it was contrived by Mr. Sindercombe 

against 
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against my Lord ProteSor, and not by my Lord 
ProtecStor against Mr. Sindercombe (which is 
doubtful); whether it deserves those epitliets Mr. 
Speaker is pleased to give it^ of bloody, wicked, 
and proceeding from the Prince of Darkness. I 
know very well how uncapable the vulgar are of 
considering what is extraordinary and singular in 
every case, and that they judge of things, and 
name them by their exterior appearances, with- 
out penetrating at all into their causes or na- 
tures; and without doubt when they hear the 
Protestor was to be killed, they straight conclude 
a man was to be murdered, not a malefa£lor 
punished; for they think the formalities do al- 
ways make the things themselves, and that 'tis 
the judge and the crier that makes the justice, 
and the gaol the criminal. And therefore when 
they read in the pamphlet Mr. Speaker's speech, 
they certainly think he gives these plotters their 
right titles, and as readily as a high court of jus- 
tice, they condemn them, without ever examin- 
ing whether they would have killed a magistrate, 
or destroyed a tyrant, over whom every man is 
naturally a judge and an executioner, and whom 
the laws of God, of nature, and of nations expose, 
like beasts of prey, to he destroyed as tl>ey are 
met. 

That 



That I may be as plain as I can, I shall first 
make it a question (which indeed is none), Whe- 
ther my Lord Protcdlor be a Tyrant or not? 
2dly, If he be, whether it is lawful to do justice 
upon him without solemnity, that is, to kill him ? 
3dly, If it be lawful, whether it is likely to 
prove profitable or noxious to the -Common- 
wealth ? 

The civil law makes Tyrants of two sorts ; 
tyrannus sine thuloy and tyrannus exercitio : the 
one called a tyrant because he hath no right to 
govern ; the other, because he governs tyranni- 
cally. We will hjiefly discourse of them both, 
and see whether the Protedtor may not with great 
Justice put in his claim to both titles. 

We shall sufficiently demonstrate who they 
are that have not a right to govern, if we show 
who they are that have ; and wliat it is that makes 
the power just, which those that rule have over 
the natural liberty of other men. To fathers 
within their private families, Nature hath given 
a supreme power. Every man, says Aristotle *, 
of right governs his wife and children; and this 
power was necessarily exercised f every where, 
whilst families lived dispersed J, before the 

• Pol. 1. i. c. I. t G«n. xxxiv. M- X Arist. Pol. L i. 

• con- 
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constitutions of Commonwealths ; and in many 
places IS continued after, as appears by the laWs 
of Solon, and the most ancient of those of Rome. 
And indeed, as by tlie laws of God* and Nature, 
the care, defence, and support of the family lies 
upon every man whose it is ; so, by the same law, 
there is due unto every man fiom his family, a 
subjedlion and obedience, in compensation of that 
support. But several families uniting themselves 
together to make up one body of a Commonwealth, 
and being independent one of another, without any 
natural superiority or obligation, nothing can in* 
troduce amongst them a disparity of rule and sub- 
jcdlion, but some power that is over them, which 
power none can pretend to have but God and 
themselvesf : wherefore all power which is lawful- 
ly exercised over such a society of men (which, " 
from the end of its institution, we call a Common- 
wealth), must necessarily be derived either from 
the appointment of God Almighty, who is Su- 
preme Lord of aii and every parr, or from the con- 
sent of the society itself, who have the next power 
to his, of disposing of their own liberty as they 
shall think fit for their own good. This power 
God hath given to societies of men, as well as he 

♦ 1 Tinu V. 8. + Vide Hooker, Ecd. Pol. 1. i. c. io. 

gave 



g^ve it to particular * persons, and when he inter- , 
poses not his own authority, and appoints not 
himself who shall be his Vicegerents and rule 
iindet him ; he leaves it to none but the people 
thetnsclves to make the ek3ion, whose benefit is 
ihe end of all government. Nay, when he himself 
-hxKh been pleased to appoint rulers for that people, 
jwhich he Was pleased particularly to own ; he many 
times made the choice, but left the confirmation 
and ratification of that choice to the people them- 
selves. So Saulf was ohosen by God, arid 
anointed king by his prophct,^^ but made kirig by 
all the people at GilgalJ. David was anointed 
king § by the sime prophet ; but was afterwards^ 
after Saul's death, confirmed by the people of 
Judah II, and ^even years after by the elders df 
Israellf , the people's deputies, at Chebron : arid it h 
observable, that though they knew that David- was 
appointed king by God and anoioted by hisprophet^ 
yet they likewise knew that God allowed to them- 
selves not only his confirmation, but likewise th* 
limitation of Ivis power ; for before hjs inauguration 
they made a league ** with him ; that is, obliged 
him by cwnpncSk to the performance of such condi- 
tioris as they thought necessary for the securing 



^ « Exod. xxi, 5. f I Sam. z. i • t lb. tiu t. h ^b* xvi. 14* 
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their liberty. Nor Is it lcs$ rcmafkablc, that 
v^bea God gives iIirc£lioas to hia people con* 
cerning their government, he plainly leaves tlie 
form to themselves ; for he says not, when thou 
shalt have come into the land which the Lord 
thy God gives thee, Statues super ti regctn \ but, 
si * dixerls statuam : God says not, thou shalt ap» 
point a king over thee ; but if thou shalt say» I 
will appoint, leaving It to>their choice whether they 
would say saor no. And it is plain in that place« 
jthat God gives the people the choice of thdr 
)(ing, for he there instrufls them whom they shall 
choose, E medio fratrum iuorum^ one out of the 
midst of thy brethren : much more might we 
say, if it were a less manifest truth, that all just 
power of government is founded upon these two 
bases of God'-s immediate command, or the 
people's consent. And therefore, whosoever arro- 
gates to himself that power, or any part of it, that 
cannot produ' e one of those two titles, is not a 
iuler, but an invader, and those that are subjedt 
to that power, are not governed, bui opprest. 

This being considered, have not the People of 
England much reason to ask the Protedor this 
question; S^uis coHstituit te virum principem tf 
judicem super nosf Who made thee a prince and 
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a judge 
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j^ judge over us ? if God made thee, make it ma- 
nifest to us: if the people, where did we meet to 
do k ? Who took our subscriptions? To whom 
de{^uted we our authority ? And when and where 
did those deputies make the choice ? Sure these 
interrogations are very natural, and, I believe^ 
ivould much trouble his Highness's Council and 
his Junto to answer. In a word, that 1 may not 
tire my reader (who will not want proofs for what 
1 SAy, if he wants not memory) : if to' change the 
government, without the peopIe^s consent: if to 
dissolve theit representatives by force, and disannul 
(heiraSs: if to give the name of thepeople*s repre*- 
•entatives to confederates of his own, that he may 
establish iniquity by a law: if to take away men^s 
lives out of all course of law, by certain mur- 
thcrcrsof his own appointment, whom he names 
A High Court of Justice: if to decimate men's 
estates, and by his own power to impose upoa 
the people what taxes he pleases, and to maintain all 
this by force of arms : if, I say^ all this does make 
a tyrant, his own impudence cannot deny but he 
IS as complete a one, as ever hath been since there 
have been societies of men. He that hath done, 
and does all this, is the person for whose preserva-* 
tion the people of England must pray ; but cer-^ 
tainly if they do, it is for the same reason that thet 
old V7omat¥ of Syracuse prayed for the fong life of 
*c a the 
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the tyrant Dionysius, lest the Devil sliould comQ 
next. 

Now, if instead of God's conMnand> or the people's 
consent, his Highness hath no other title but force 
and fraud, which is to want aJI title ; and if to 
violate all laws, and propose, none tp rule by, 
but those of his own will, be to exercise thafi 
tyranny he hath usurped, and to make bis admi- 
nistration conformable to his claim $ theh the 
first question we proposed ift a question no longeri 
But j>efore we come to the secondi being 
things are more easily perceived and foutid by 
the description of their exterior accidentSi and 
equalities, tlian the defining their essences ; it 
will not be amiss to see, whether his Highness 
hath not as well the outward marks and charac* 
tors by which tyrants are known, as he hath their 
nature and essential properties ; whether he hath 
not the skin of the lion and tail of the fox, aa 
well as he hath the violence of the one and de- 
ceit of the otlier. Now, in this delineation which 
I intend to make of a tyrant, all (he lineaments, 
all llie colours, will be found so naturally to cor^ 
respond with the life, that it cannot bur be doubt- 
ed, whether his Highness be the original or the 
copy ; whether I have in drawing the tyrani re- 
presented him, or, in representing him, expressed 
a tyrant: and therefore, lest I should be suspe£t- 
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^cd to deal unsincerely with his Highness,'and not 
to have applied these following charaflers, but 
nrade them, I shall hot give you any of my own . 
stamping, but such as I find in Plato, Aristotlct 
Tacitus, and his Highness's* own Evangelist,' . 
Machiavel ... 

I. Alihost air tyrants have been fiirst captains 
and generals for the Pe'ople, under pretences of - 
vindicating and dd^fending their liberties. Ut Im* 
perlum evertant liber i at em preferunt \ cum perver* 
teruntj ipsam- aggrediuntufy says Tacims f; to 
subvert the present Government, they pretend . 
liberty for the People ; when the Gdvcmment is 
down, they then invade that liberty .themselves : : 
This needs' no application. , 

2.- Tyrants^ Accomplish theircnds much" more 
by fraud than force. Neiiher.virtjue nor fcrcc ; 
(says Machiavel\|:);*are so necessary to that pur- . 
pose, as una ^Astutid foftunatay a lucky craft; . 
which, says he §;' without force^ has been often- 
fcrtjnd sufficient, bat never force without that. — . 



• Th< marks of a tyrant* Arist. Ppl. 1. v. c.io. Vid. Mach. 
Dtscor. lib. i. cap.-4o.- 

. -f An. lib. i. Id^m alibi, csterumlibertas et specioia nomine 
praetexuntur, nee quisquam alienum aerviuum, et domioationem . 
libi'Concupivit, ut non radem ista TOcabuU uturparet* 
. X M9fh. Disgor. J»h. ii. cap. 13 . .11 Prioc. c 9.. 

\ Disc. lib. ii. cap. 13. 
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And in another place * he tells us their way is 
Aggirare Icerville de gli huomini con Aitutia^ &c« 
With cunning plausible pretences to impose up- 
on men's understandings, and in the end they 
master those that had so little wit as to rely upon 
their faith and integrity. 

'Tis but unnecessary to say, that had . not his 
Highness had a faculty to be fluent in his tears^ 
and eloquent in his execrations; had he not 
had spongy eyes and a supple conscience, aud^ 
besides, to do with a people of great faith, bjat 
little wit ; his courage, and the rest of his moral 
virtues, with the help of his janissaries, had ne- 
ver been able so far to advance him, out of the 
reach of justice, ih^we should have need to call 
for anv other hand tJj remove him but that of the 
hangman. 

3. They abase all excellent persons, and rid 
out of the way all that have noble minds ; et term 
Jilm extollunt^ and advaiice sons of tiie earth. 

To put Aristotle into other words, f They 
purge both parliament and army, till they leave 
few or none there that have either honour or con- 
science, either wit, interest, or courage, to oppose 
their designs. And in these purgations, saith Plato J, 
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tyrants do quite contrary to physicians ; for they 
purge us of our humours, but tyrants of our sjMrUs, 

4. They dare suifer no assemblies, not so 
much as horse-races. 

5* In all places they have their spies and dila- 
tors j that is, they have their Fleetwoods, their 
Broughals, their St. Johns, besides innumerable 
small spies, to appear discontented, and not to side 
with them, that, under that disguise, they may get 
trust, and make discoveries : they likewise have 
their emissa/ies to send with forged letters. If 
any one doubt this, let him send to Major-general 
Brown, and he will satisfy him. 

6. They stir not without a guard, nor his 
Highness without his life-guard. 
. 7. They impoverish the people, that they may 
want the power, if they have the will, to attempt 
any thing against them. His Highness's way is 
by taxes, excise, ceci^mations, &c. 

8. They make war to divert and busy the 
people *, and besides to have a pretence to raise 
monies and to make new levies, if they either 
distrust their old forces, or think them not sufii- 
cientf. The war with Spain serveth his High-» 
fiess to this purpose; and. upon no other justice 
was it bcgmi at first, or is still continued. 

♦ Atist. Pol. 1. r. c. 1 1. + Arist. ibid. Id. ik et Plato de Rep. 
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9. They will seem to honour, and provide for 
good men ; that is, if the ministers will be ortho* 
dbx and flatter ; if they will wrest and torture the 
Scripture to prove his government lawful, and 
furnish him with a title ; his Highness will like- 
wise be then content to understand Scripture in 
their favour, ^and furnish them with titles. 

10. * Things that are odious and distasteful, they* 
make others executioners of ; and when the people 
are discontented^ they appease them with sacri- 
ficing those mkiisteps they imply f. 1 leave it to 
his Highnesses majorvgenerals to ruminate a Uulc 
upon this point. 

II; In all things they pretend to be wonderful . 
careful of ih^ public, to give general accounts of 
thc~money they receive, which: they pretend to be 
levied for the maintenance of the state and thfe 
prosecution of the war. His Highness made ait 
excellent comment upon this place of Aristotle,^ 
JO his s|>cech to this Parliament J: 

12. AUthing^set aside for religious uses they 
set to sale, thatj while those thirtgs hst, they may" 



* Machiavd addsr " And do grateful things themselves/^ ^ 
But that I omit ; for I really am unprovided of zn. instance fo|^ 
his Highness, for 1 have not yet heard of any good he has done 
himself, t AiifC. ibid,. Piato.de l^tgvh, lib. viii. U* 
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cxafl the less of the people. The cavaliers wou{if 
interpret this of ihc dean and chapter's lands. 

13. They pretend inspirations from gods, and 
responses from .oracles, to authorize what they do : 
his Highness hath been ever an enthusiast. And 
as Hugh Capet*, in taking the crown, pretended 
to be admonished to it in a dream by St. Valcry 
and St. Richard, so 1 believe his Highness will 
do the same, at the instigation of S. Henry and S* 
Richard^ his two sons. 

24. Lasdy, above all things, they pretend a 
love to God and religion. This Aristotle calU 
arttue tyrannicara potissimam ; the surest and best 
of all the arts of tyi-ants ; and we all know his 
Highness hath found it so by experience. He hath 
fpund, indeed, that in godliness there is great gain^ 
and that preaching and praying, well managed, 
yrill obtain other kingdom's as well as that of Hea^ 
ven. His, indeed, have been pious arms, for 
be hath conquered most by those of tlie church by 
prayers and f tears. But the truth is, were it not 
for our honour to be governed by one that can 
manage both the spiritual and temporal sword, 
and, Roman like, to have our emperor our high 
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priest, we might have had preaching at a muc^ 
cheaper rate ; and it would have cost us but our 
tythes, which now costs us all. 

Other marks and rules there are mentioned by 
Aristotle to know tyrants by ; but they being un- 
suitable to his Highnesses ai^ions, and impra£ii« 
cable by his temper, 1 insist not on them ; as» 
among other things, •Aristotle would not have a 
tyrant insolent in his- behaviour, nor strike people*. 
fiut his Highness is naturally choleric, and must 
Call men rogues, and go ro cufFs. At last he con- 
cludes he should so fashion his manners, as nei« 
4her to be really good nor absolutely bad, but half 
one half t'other. Now this half good is too 
great a proportion for his Highness, aud much. 
more than his temper will bear. 

But to speak truthsjnore seriously, and to con- 
clude tliis first question — Certainly, whatever 
these charaSers make any man, it cannot be de- 
nied but his Highness is ; and then, if he be not a 
tyrant, we must confess we have no definition nor 
description of a tyrant left us, and may well ima- 
gine there is no such thing in Nature, and thar 
*iis only a notion and a name. But if there be 
sgch a beast, and we do at all believe what we sec 
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and feel, let us now inquire, according ta tlve 
method we proposed, whether this be a beast of 
game tlut we are to give law to, or a beast of 
prey, to destroy with all means that are allowable 
and fair? 

In deciding this question*, authors very much 
^iflFer, as far as it concerns supreme magistrates, 
who degenerate into tyrants. Some think they arc 
to'be borne with, as bad f parents, and place them in 
the number of those mischiefs % that have no other 
cure but our patience 3 others think they maybe 
questioned by that supreme law of the people's 
safety, and that they are answerable to the people's 
representatives for the breach of their trust. But 
none, of sober sense, make private persons judges 
of their adlions ; which were indeed to subvert all 
good govcmpnent. But, on the other side, I find 
Bone that hath not been frighted or corrupted out 
of their reason, that hath been so great enemies 
to common justice and the liberty of mankind, as 
to give any kind of indemnity to a usurper, who 
caft pretend no title but that of being stronger, 
nor challenge the people's obedience upon any 
other obligation but that of their necessity and fear. 

■ 

* Whether it be lawful to kill a tyrant } f Ames parentem si 
squus est ; si non feras. | Sicut stehlitatem, aut nimios 

Unbrcs, &c, Tacit, 
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' SucK a person, as one out of all bounds bf homa a 
|>rote£lion, all men make the Ishmael * against 
\('hom is every man's hand, as his is against every 
man. To him they give no more security. than 
Cain» his fellow murderer and oppressor, pro- 
mised to liimself, to be destroyed by him that 
found him first. ' 

The reason why a tyrant's case is particular, 
and why in that every man hath that vengeance 
given him, which in other cases is reserved to 
God and the magistrate, cannot be obscure, if we 
rightly consider what a tyrant is, what his crimes 
are, and in what state he stands with the Com- 
monwealth, and with every member of it. And 
certainly, if we find him an enemy to all human 
society, and a subverterof all laws, and one that by 
the greatness of hisvillanies secures himself against 
all ordinary course of justice ; we shall riot at all 
think it strange, if then he have no benefit from 
human society, no protection from the law, and 
if, in his case, justice dispenses with her forms. 
"We are therefore to consider that the end for 
which nien enter into society, is not barely to 
live, which they may do dispersed, as other ani- 
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mals, tut to live happily, and a life answerable to 
the dignity and excellency of their kind. Out of 
Society this happiness k not to be had ; for singly 
we are impotent and defe<Slive, unable to procure 
those things that are either of necessity or orna- 
ment for our lives ; and as unable to defend and 
keep them when they are acquired. To remedy 
tliese defefls, we associate together, that what 
we can neither enjoy nor keep singly, by mutual 
benefits and assistances one of another, we may be 
able to do both. We cannot possibly accomplish 
these ends, if we submit not our passions and ap- 
petites to the laws of reason and justice ; for the 
depravity of man's will makes him as unfit to live 
in society, as his necessity makes him unable to 
live out of it : and if that perverseness be not regu- 
lated by laws, men*s appetites to the same things, 
their avarice, their , lust, their ambition, would 
quickly make society as unsafe, or more, than so- 
litude itself ; and we should associate only to be 
nearer our misery and our ruin. That, therefore, 
by which we accomplish the ends of a sociable 
life, is our subjedlion and submission to laws ; 
these are the nerves and sinews of every society or 
commonwealth, without which they must neccs* 
sarily dissolve and fall asunder. And, indeed, as 
VOL. II. *o Au|[U«-» 
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Augustin says *, those societies where law and jus- 
tice is not, are not commonwealths or kingdoms, 
but magna latroclniay great confederacies of thieves 
and robbers: those, therefore, that submit to no 
law, are not to be reputed in the society of man- 
kind, which cannot consist without a. law there- 
fore Aristotle t saith, tyranny is against the law 
of Nature, that is, the law of human society, in 
which human nature is preserved. Foi? this rea- 
son, they deny a tyrant to he partem civitatis ; foe 
every part is subjcd to the whole ; and a citizen^ 
says the same author |, is he who is as well obliged 
to the duty of obeying, as he is capable of the 
power of commanding: and, indeed, he does 
obey whilst he does command ; that is, he obeys 
the laws, which, says Tully, magistratibus pra^ 
sunty ut magistratm pr^esunt populo^ are above the 
magistrates, as the magistrates are above the peo- 
ple. And therefore a tyrant that submits to 
no law but his will and lust, are the law by 
which he governs himself and others, is no ma- 
gistrate, no citizen, or member pf any society, 
Sut an ulcer, and a disease that destroys it ; and if it 
be rightly considered, a commonwealth, by falling 
into a tyranny, absolutely loses that name, and is 
aftually another thing. Hon est civitas qu^tmius est 

• Vt Civit Dei. f Pol. 1. iii. c. u. X L* iii. c. 8. 



viri^ says Sophocles; that which is one man's h riti 
city 5 for there is no longer king and people, or parlia- 
ment and people> but those nancies are changed, at 
least their n&eures> into masters and servants, lords 
and slaves ; and servorum mn civitas mt sed magna 
famUia\ says Grotius^, where all are slaves, 
'tis not a city, but a great family. And the truth 
is, we arc all members of Whitehall, and, when 
our Master pleaseth, he may send for us thither, 
and there bore through our ears at the door-posts. 
But, to conclude, a tyrant, as we have said, be- 
ing no part of a commonwealth, nor submitting 
to the laws of it, but making himself above all 
law, there is no reason he should have the proteflion 
that is due to a member of a commonwealth, nor 
any defence from laws, that does acknowledge 
none. He is therefore, in all reason, to be rec- 
koned in the number of those savage beasts that 
fall not with others into any herd, that have no 
other defence but their own strength, making a 
prey of all that*s weaker, and, by the same jufri 
tice, being a prey to all that's stronger than them- 
selves. 

In the next place, let it be considered, that a 
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tyrant making himselfabove all law, and defending 
his injustice by a strength >which no power of ma- 
gistrates, is able to oppose, he becomes above all 
punishment, above all other justice than that he re- 
ceives from the stroke of some generous hand ; and 
certainly the safety of mankind were but ill pro- 
vided for, if there were no kind of justice to reach 
great villanies, but tyrants should be immunditie sce^ 
krum iuti^ secured by the greatness of their crimes. 
Our laws would be then but cobwebs indeed, made 
only to catch flies, but not to hold wasps or hoF* 
nets ; and it might be then said of all common- 
wealths that was said to Athens, that there, only 
small thieves vt^ere hanged, but the great ones 
were free, and condemned the rest. But he that 
"will secure himself of all hands, must know he 
secures himself from none ; he that flies justice in 
the court, must expe£l to find it in the street ; and 
he that goe^ armed against every man, arms every 
man against himself. Bellum est in eos^ quijudiciis 
coerceri non possunt, says Cicero — 'we have war 
"with tliose against whom we can have no law. 
The same author, cum duo stnt decertandi genera^ 
&c. There being two ways of deciding diflferences, 
the one by judgment and arbitration, the other by 
force ; the one proper to men, the other to beasts ; 
we must have recourse to the latter when the for- 
mer 



itier cannot be obtamed* : and certainly^ l>y die 
law of Nature, ubi cessat judicium^ vihtn no justice 
can be had, every man may be his own magis«^ 
trate, and do justice for himself ^ for the law* 
says Grotiusf, that forbids me to pursue ray right 
but by a course of law, certainly supposes, uU 
copia est judiciif where law and justke is to be had 4 
otherwise, that law were a defence for injuries, 
not one against them ; and, quite contrary to the 
nature of all laws, would become the proteflioa 
of the guilty against the innocent, not of the inno- 
cent against the guilty. . Now, as it is contrary 
to the laws of God and nature t, that men wlio arc 
panial to themselves, a/id tlierefore unjust to others, 
should be their own judges^ where others are to be 
had ; so is it as contrary to the law of nature, and 
the common safety of mankind, that when the 
laws can have no place, men should be forbidden to 
repel force by force, and so be left without all de- 
fence and remedy against the injuries^ . God him- 
self left not the slave without remedy against the 
cruel master: and what analogy can it hold with . 
reason, that the slave, that is but his. master's mo* 
ney, and but part of his household stuff, should find 
redress against the injuries and insolences of an im* 

« Grot, de Jurt Belli, Li. c. 8. . f lb. i Deut. zvii. 
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pcnow nlaitcr* ; and a free people, who have no 
superior but their God, should have none at all 
against the injustice and oppression of a barbarous 
tyrant? And were not the incongruity full as 
great, that the law of Godf permitting every man 
to kill a thipf, if he took him breaking open his 
house in the night ; because then it might be sup- 
posed he could not bring him to justice : but a 
tyrant, that is, the common robber of mankind, 
and whom no law can take hold on, his person 
should be sacrosanff, cut nihil sacrum aut san^untj 
to whom nothing is sacred, nothing inviolable ! 
but the vulgar judge ridiculously like themselves : 
the glister of things dazzles their eyes, and they 
judge of them by their appearances, and the 
colours that are put on them. For what can be 
more absurd in nature, and contrary to all common 
sense, than to call him thief, and kill him, that 
comes alone, or with a few to rob me; and to 
call him Lord Prote£lor, ai^d obey him, that 
robs me with regiments and tioops? As if to 
rove with two or three ships were to be a pirate, 
but with fifty, an admiral? But if it be the num- 
ber of adherents only, not the cause, that make^ 
the difference between a robber and a protedlor, 
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I wish that number were, defined, that we might 
know where the thief ends and the prince begins,, 
and be able to distinguish between a robber and 
a tax. But sure no Englishman can be ignorant, , 
that it is his birth-right to be master of his own 
estate, and that not\e can command any part of it 
but by his own grant and consent, either made ex- 
pressly by himself, or virtually by a parliament,. 
All other ways are mere robberies in other names: 
AuferrCy TrucidarCy Rapere^ falsis nominibus impe-^ 
riuniy ntque ubi solitudincmfacmnt^pacem appellant* \^ 
to rob, to extort,: to murder, tyrants falsely called ta 
govern,, and to make desjolatlon, they call to settle, 
peace : in every assessment we are robbed ; the 
excise is robbery ; the customs robbery ; aAd. 
without doubr, whenever it is prudent, it is always 
lawful to kill the thieves, whom we can bring to 
no other justice : and not only lavt^ful, and to do 
purselves right, but glorious, and to deserve of 
mankind, to free the world of that common, rob- 
ber, that universal pirate, under whom, and for 
ivhom, the lesser beasts prey. This fire-brand I 
would have any way extinguished ; this ulcer I 
would have any hand to lance ; and I cannot doubt 
but God will suddenly sandlify some hand to do it. 
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and bring down that bloody and deceitfol man, 
^ho lives not only to the misery, but the infamy 
of our nation. 

I should have reason to be much less confident 
of the justice of this opinion, if it were new, and 
only grounded uponvcoIletStions and interpretations 
of my own. But herein, if I am deceived, I 
shaB however have the excuse to have been drawn 
into that error, by the examples th^t are left us 
' by tlie greatest and most virtuons, and the opi- 
riions of the wisest and gravest men, that have 
left their memories to posterity. Gut of the great 
plenty of confirmations I could bring for this 
opinion from examples and authorities, I shall 
seleft a very few ; for manifest truths have not 
need of those supports; and I have as little mind . 
to tire myself as ray reader. 

First, therefore, a Usurper, that by only force 
possesseth himself of government, and by force 
only keeps it, is yet in the state of war with every 
man, says the learned Grotius* ; and therefore 
every thing is lawful against him, that is lawful 
against an o|Ten enemy, whom every private man 
hath a rigi^J: to kilif. Hosiis hstem occidere voltdy 
ssiys Scaevola to Porsenna, when he was taken, af. 

♦ Orat. dc Jure BfU, lib. i ^. 4, i Luc. lib. ii. 
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ter he had failed in his attempt to kill him ; I anr 
an enemy, and an enemy I would have killed, 
which every man hath a right to do. 

Contra publlcos hosteSy et majestatis reos^ omnis 
-homo mi/is est^ (says Tertullian). Against com- 
moa enemies,, and those that are traitors to the 
commonwealth^ every man is a soldier : this opi- 
nion the most celebrated nations have approved 
both by their laws and praiSices. The Gre« 
cians, as Xenophon tells us, who suffered not 
murderers to come into their temples, in those very 
temples they erected statues to those that killed 
tyrants, thinking it fit to place their deliverers, 
amongst their gods. Cicera was an eye-wilness 
of the honours that were done such men, Gr4tci 
homines^ {ffc,* The Greeks (saith he), attri- 
buted the honours of the gods to those that killed 
tyrants: what have I seen in Athens and other 
cities of Greece! What religion paid to. such. 
men! what songs! what eulogies! by which thej 
are consecrated to immortality, and almost deified !. 
In Athens, by Solon's law t> death was not only 
decreed for the tyrant that oppressed the State, 
but for all those that took any charge J, or did 
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bear any office while the tyranny remained. And 
Plato tells us*, the ordinary course they took with 
tyrants in Greece: if (says he) the tyrant cannot 
be expulsed by accusing him to the citizem^ then 
by secret praflices they dispatch him. 

Amongst the Romans the Valerian Law wasf^ 
5/ quis injussu populi^ fsfc. Whosoever took magi* 
6tracy upon him, without the command of the 
people, it was lawful for any man to kill bim» 
Plutarch makes this law more sevcrp J, Ut injudU 
eatum occldere eum Ucerety qui domination ctmcupis'^ 
ceret. Tliat it was lawful by that law, before any 
judgment past, to kill him that but aspired to 
tyranny.- Likewise the Consular L^w, whrelt 
was made after the suppression of the tyrarray of 
tTie Decemvirate, made it lawful to kill any man 
that went about to create magistrates, sine provo" 
tatione, isfc, without reference and appeal to the 
people. By these laws, and innumei*able testi- 
monies of authors, it appears that the Romans, 
with the rest of their philosophy, had learned 
irom the Grecians, what was tlie natural remedy 
against a tyrant : nor did they honour these 
less that durst apply it. Who, as Polybius 
says (speaking of conspiracies against tyrants),. 

• Repub. lib. Yiii. t In Public. ^ J Ibid. 
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were not deterrlmi civlum^ sed generosissimi qutque^ 
isf maximi animi *; not the worst and meanest of 
the citizens^ but the most generous, and those of 
the greatest virtue : so were most of those that coni 
spired against Julius Caesar ; he himself thought 
Brutus worthy to succeed him in the empire of the 
world. And Cicero, who had the title of Pater 
Patriae if he were not conscious of the design^' 
yet he at least aflFedted the honour of being thought 
so: ^a enim res unquanty isfc.f What adl", 
«ays he, O Jupiter, more glorious ! more worthy 
of eternal memory, haih been done not only ia 
this city, but in the whole world ! In this design^ 
as the Trojan horse, I willingly suffer myself to 
be included with the princes. In the same place 
be tells what all virtuous Romans thought of 
the fa£i as well as he : Omnes boniy quantum in 
ipsisfidty Casarem occiderunt : aliis consilium : aliis 
animus : aliis occasio defuit^ voluntas nemeni : all 
good men (saith he) as much as lay in them, 
killed Caesar : some wanted capacity ; some cou- 
rage ; others opportunity ; but none the will to 
4o it. But yet we have not declared the extent 
of their severity against a tyrant : they exposed 
him to fraud as well as force, and left him no 
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iecurity in oaths and compa£ls, that neither iaw 
|ior reh'gion might defend him that violated both. 
Cum Tyranno Romanis nulla fidesy nulla jurisjurandi 
iifligiOf saith Brutus in Appian*; with^ tyrant the 
Romans think no faith to be kept, observe no 
reh'gion of an oath ; Seneca gives the reason, 
^}a qulcquid erat^ quo mihi coherer cty &fr. f For 
m^hatever there was of mutual obligation betvirixt 
us, his destroying the laws of human society 
hath dissolved, so these that thought that there 
was in hostem nefasy that a villany might be com- 
mitted against an enemy : these that professed, JNon 
minus juste quam fortiter arma gerere J, to manage 
their arms with justice as well as courage : these 
that thought faith was to be kept even with the 
perfidious ; yet they thought a tyrant could re- 
ceive no injustice, but to be let live ; and that the 
most lawful way to destroy him was the readiest, 
no matter whether by force or fraud ; for against 
beasts of prey men use the toyle and the net, a^ 
well ^s the spear and the lance. But so great was 
their detestation of a tyrant, that it made some 
take their opinions from their passions, and vent 
things which they could but ill justify to their 
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morality $ they thought a tyrant had so absolatelf 

forfeited all title to hutaanity, and all kind of pro*- 

tedlionthey could gtve him or hls> that they left 

his wife without any other guard for her chastity 

hut age and deformity ; and thought it not adul* 

tery what was committed with her^ Many mor# 

testimonies might I bring ; for 'tis harder to mako 

choice than to find plenty. But I shall conclude 

with authorities that are moch more authenticf' 

and examples we may much more safely imitate^ 

. The law of God itself decreed certain • death 

to that man that would do presumptuously, and 

submit to no decision of justice* Who can real 

this» and think a tyrant ought to live ? But ceiM 

thinly neither that, nor any other law, were to my 

ctkSti if there were no way to put it in executionir 

But in a tyrant's case, process and citation have 

no place, and if we will only have formal remo-^ 

dies against him, w» are sure to have none^^ 

There's small hopes of justice where the male* 

fai^gr hath a power to condemn the judge. 

All remedy, therefore, against a tyrant, l§ 
Ehud's dagger, without which all our laws wer« 
fruitless, and we helpless. This is that higb 
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•curt of justice where Moses brought the Egyp- 
tian^ whither Ehud brought Eglon, Samson die 
Phiiiscinesy Samuel Agag, and Jehoiada the she« 
tyrant Athaliah. 

. Let us a h'ttle consider in particular these seve- 
x^l examples* and see whether they may be pro- 
portioned to our purpose. 

First) as to the x^ase of Moses and the Egyp- 
tian.: Certainly every Englishman hath as much 
call as Moses, and more cause than he» * to slay 
diis Egyptian that is always laying on burthens, 
and always smiting both our brethren and our« 
Ijelves* For ^ to Jiiscall, he had noptfaer that 
we readvofy but the necessity liis brother stood ia 
of his l\dp. He looked on his brethren's burthens, 
4nd seeipgim Egyptian smiting an Hebrew, know- 
ing he was c^t of the r«ach of all other kind of 
justice, he slew him. Certainly tliis was, and is 
as lawful for any man to do, as it was for Moses, 
who v/as then but a private man, and had no au- 
thority for what he did, but what the law of Na- 
ture giycf every man, to oppose force to force, 
and to make justice where he finds none> As to the 
cause of that a£Uon, we have much more to say 
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than Moses had ; hf ^aw one Hebrew smitten^ — 
we many Englishmen murdered ; he saw his 
brethren's burthens and their blows — we our 
brethren's burthens, imprisonments, and deaths. 
Now, sure if it were lawful for Moses to kill that 
Egyptian that oppressed one man, being there 
was no way to procure an ordinary course of jus- 
tice against him, it cannot be but absurd to think 
it unlawful to kill him * that oppresses a whole 
nation, and one that justice as little reaches as it 
defends. 

The example of Ehud shews ns the natural, and 
almost the only remedy against a tyrant, and the 
way to free an oppressed people from the slavery 
of an insulting Moabite ; it is done by prayers and 
tears, with the help of a dagger, by f crying to 
the Lord, and the left hand of an Ehud. Devo- 
tion and a£lion go well together ; for, believe it, 
a tyrant is not of that kind of devil tJiat is to her 
caFt out by only fasting and prayer : and here the 
Scripture shews us what the Lord thought a fil 
message to send a tyrant from himself— a dagger 
of a cubit in his belly ; and every worthy mai» 
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that desires to be an Ehud, a deliverer of his 
country, will strive to be the messenger *. 

We may here likewise observe in this, and 
inany places of Judges, that when the Israelites 
fell to idolatry t> which of all sins certainly is one 
of the greatest, God Almighty,^ to proportion the 
punishment to the oflFence, still delivered them 
into the hands of tyrants, which sure is one of th^ 
greatest of all plagues. 

In the story of Samson it is manifest }:, that the 
denying him his wife, and after the burning her 
and her father, which, though they were great, 
yet were but private injuries, he took for sufficient 
grounds to make war upon the Philistines, beii^ 
himself but a private man, and not only not assist-* 
ed, but opposed by his servile countrymen §• He 
knew what the law of Nature allowed him, where 
other laws have no place, and thought it a suffi- 
cient justification for smiting the Philistines hip 
and thigh, to answer for himself ; that as they did 
unto him, so had he done unto them. 

Now, that which was lawful for Samson to 
do against many oppressors, why is it unlawful 
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for us to do against one? Are our injuries less?' 
Our filends and relations are daily murdered be- 
fore our faces : have we other ways for repara- 
tion ? Let them be named, and I am silenced; 
but if we have none, the fire-biauds, or the jaw- 
bone, the first weapons our just fury can lay hold . 
on, may certainly be lawfully employed against 
that unciicumcised Philistine that oppresses us.. 
Wehavei too, the opposition and discouragements, . 
that Samson had, and therefore have the* more 
need of his courage and Vesolution. As he had • 
the men- of Judah, so we have the men of Levi, 
crying to us out of the pulpit, as from the top of 
the rock Etam, Know you not that the Philistine is- 
aruler over you? * The truth is, they would fairi . 
make him so, and bind us with Samson in new 
cords ; but we hope they will become as flax, and 
that they will either loose from our hands, or wc 
shall have the courage to cut them. 

Upon the same grounds of retaliation did Sa- 
muel do* jiisfice with his own hand upon ihc ty- 
rant Agag : As thy sword (siays the prophet) hath 
made* women chililess, so shall thy mother be 
childless amongst women. Nor is there any law -• 
more natural and more just f. . 
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How many mothers has our Agag, for his ows 
ambition, made childless? How many children 
fetherless? How many have this reason to hew this 
Amalekite in pieces before the Lord ? And let his 
own relations, and all theirs that are confederates 
with him» beware, lest men come at last to re*- 
venge their own relations in them *. They make 
many a woman husbandless, and many a father 
childless. Their wives may come at last to know 
"what it is to want a husband, and themselves to 
lose their children. Let them remember what 
their great apostle Machiavel tells them, tliat in 
contestations for the preserving their liberty, peo- 
ple many times use moderation ; but when they 
come to vindicate it, their rigour exceeds all 
mean ; like beasts that have been kept up, and are 
afterwards let loose, they always are more fierce 
and cruel. 

To conclude with the example Jehoiada hath 
left us f: Six years he hid the right heir of the 
crown in the house of the Lord, and, without all 
doubt, amongst the rest of God's services, there 
he was all that time contriving the destruilion of 
the tyrant that had aspired to the crown by the 
detrucSlion of those that had the right to it J. Je- 
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hoiada had no pretence to authorize this aSiooi 
but the equity and justice of the ad itself; ha 
pretended no immediate command from God for 
what he did, nor any authority from the Sane^ 
drim, and therefore any man might have done 
what Jehoiada did as lawfully, that could have 
done it as eiFeSually as he. Now what citation 
was given to Athaliah, what appearance was she 
called to before any court of justice ? her facEl was 
her trial; she was, without any expostulation, 
taken forth of the ranges *, and only let live till 
she got out of the temple, that that holy place 
might not be defiled by the blood of a tyrant, 
which was fitter to be shed on a dung-hill ; and 
.so they slew her at the Horse-gate. And by the 
King's House, the very Whitehall, where she 
had caused the royal blood to be spilt, and which 
herself had so long unjustly possessed, there, by" 
Providence, did she receive her punishment, where 
she had ailed so great a part of her crimes. How 
the people approved of this glorious a£lion of de- 
stroying a tyrant, this chapter tells us at the last 
verj>e : " And all the people of the land rejoiced^ 
and the city was quiet, after that they had slain 
Athaliah with the sword" f* And that it may ap- 
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pear they no less honoured the authors of such 
aftions than other nations did, as in his lifetime 
they obeyed Jehoiada as a king, so, after his 
death, for the good he had done in Israel (saith 
the Scripture) they likewise buried him amongst 
Ric kings*. 

I must not conclude this story without observ- 
ing, that Jehoiada commanded, that whosoever 
followed Athaliah should be put to death ; letting 
us see what they deserve tliat arc confederates with 
tyrants, and will side with them ; and but appear 
to defend them^ or allow them his Higliness's" 
council, hrs junto, and the agaes of his janissaries, 
may, if they please, take notice of this, and re- 
pent, lest tliey likewise- perish t« And likewise, 
his Highness's cliaphins and tryers, who are to 
admit none into the ministry that will preach li- 
berty with thegospe), may, if they think fit, ob- 
serve, that with the tyrant fell Mattan the priest 
of Baal. And indeed, none but Baal's prieists will- 
preach fdr tyrants : and ' certainly those priests* 
that sacrifice to our Baal, our idol of a magistrate^ 
deserve as well- to be hanged before their pulpits,* 
as ever Mattan did to fall before hrs altarsj. 

I should think now 1 had said much more- 
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ibAn enough to die second question, and should 
come to the third and last I proposed in my me« 
thod I but I meet with two objedtions lying in 
my way ; the first is, that these examples out of 
Scripture are of men that were inspired of God, 
and that therefore they had that call and authority 
for their adions, which we cannot pretend to, so 
that it would be unsafe for us to draw their ac* 
tions into examples, except we had likewise their 
jusdfigations to alledge. 

The other obje£tion is, that there being now 
no opposition made to the governroent of hit 
Highness, that the people following their callings, 
and tra£Bc at home and abroad, making use of th« 
Uws, and appealing to his Highness's courts of 
justice: that all this argues the people's tacit con*^ 
sent to the government ; and that therefore now 
it is to be reputed lawful, and the people's obedi- 
ence voluntary. 

To the first I answer with learned Milton, 
that if God commanded these things, it is a sign 
they were lawful, and are commendable. But 
secondly. As I observed in the relations of the 
examples themselves : neither Samson nor Samuel 
alledged any other cause or reason for what they 
did, but retaliation, and th^ apparent justice of 

thci 
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the a£iions themselves. Nor had God appeared 
to Moses in the bush when he slew the Egyp- 
tian ; nor did Jehoiada alledge any prophetical 
' authority or other call to do what he did, but that 
common call which all men have, to do all a£lion» 
of justice that are within their power^ when the 
ordinary course of justice ceases. * 

To the second my answer is, That if com« 
merce and pleadings were enough to argue the 
people's consent, and give tyranny the name oC 
government, tl)cre was never yet any tyranny of 
many weeks standing in this world. Certainl]r» 
we then extremely wrong Caligula and NerQ ia 
calling them tyrants, and they wer^ rebels, that 
c;onspired against them ; except we will believe, 
that all the while they reigned, that in Rome they 
kept their shops shut, and opened not their 
temples, or their courts. We are likewise with 
no less absurdity to imagine, that the whole eigh- 
teen years time which Israel served Eglon, and 
six years that Athaliah reigned, that the Israelites 
quite desisted from traffic, pleadings, and all pub- 
lic a6ls ; otherwise Ehud and Jehoiada were both 
traitors, the one for killing his king» the other his 
queen. 

Having shewed what a tyrant is^his marks and 
pra6lices> I can scarce persuade myself to say 
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^«y thing to that I made my third question, whe« 
tber the removing him is like to prove of advan- 
tage to the commonvtreahh or not ? For methinks 
it is to inquire, whether it is better the man die 
or the impostume be lanced, or the gangrened 
limb be cut oflF? But yet there be some whose 
cowardice and avarice furnish them with some 
arguments to the contrary ; and they would fain 
make the world believe^ that to be base and dege- 
nerate, is to be cautious and prudent ; and what 
is in truth a servile fear, they falsely call a chris- 
tian patience. It will not be therefore amiss to 
make appear, that there is indeed that necessity 
which we think there is, of saving the vine- 
yard of tlie Commonwealth, if possible, by de- 
stroying the wild boar that k broke into it.»- 
We have already shewed that it is lawful, and 
now we shall see whether it is expedient. First, 
I have already told you. That to be under a 
tyrant is not to be a Commonwealth, but a great 
family, consisting of master and slaves. Fir 
hone^ servorum nulla est unquam civhasy says an old 
poet, A number of slaves makes not a city. So 
that whilst this monster lives we are not members 
of a Coinmonwealth, but only his living tools and 
instruments, which he may employ to what use 
he pleases. Servi tua est/ortuna^ Ratio adte nihil ^ 
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says another ; Thy condition is a slave's, thov 
art not to inquire a reason ; nor must we think 
we can continue long in the condition of slavest 
and not degenerate into the habits and temper that 
is natural to that condition : our minds will grow 
low with our fortune, and by being accustomed 
to live like slaves, we shall become unfit to be any 
thing else. Ettam fera anlmalia si clausa temas 
virtutis obliviscuntur^ says Tacitus*, The fiercest 
creatures, by long constraint, lose their courage* 
And, says Sir Francis Bacon, the blessing of 
Issachar and that of Judah falls not ujkhi oa^ 
people, to be asses couching undlsr burdens, and 
to have the spirit of lions. And with their coo* 
rage it is no wonder if they lose their fortune, av 
the efiedl with the cause, and a£t as ignominious- 
ly abroad as they suffer at home. It is Machi« 
avel's observation, that the Roman armies that 
were always vidlorious under consuls, all the 
while they were under the slavery of the Decem- 
viri never prospered. And certainly people have 
reason to fight but faintly where they are to gaia 
ihe viflory against themselves ; when every suc- 
cess shall be a confirmation of their slavery, and a 
new link to their chain f. 
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^ Bat we shall not only lose our courage, whicli 
IS a useless and an unsafe virtue under a tyrant, 
^ut by [degrees we shall, after the example of our 
master, all turn peifidious, deceitful, irreligious, 
flatterers, ^and whatever else is yillanous and inr 
famous in mankind. See but to wliat degree wc 
are come already : cat) there any oath be fpund «SD 
fortified by all religious ties, which we easily find 
not a distin<5li6ii to break, when either profit or 
danger persuades us to it ? Do we remember aof 
engagements, or if wc do, have we any shame to 
break them i Can any man think with pati^Qce 
upon what we have professed, when he sees 
what we wildly do, and tamdy suffer? What 
have we of nobility amongst us but.the name,J]bis 
luxury and the vices of it?' Poor wr^tches^ thcae 
that now cairy that title^ are*K> far from baying 
any of the virtues that should grate and inde^ 
give them their udes, that they have not $o much 
as the generous viceis that attend greatness, they 
have lost alF ambition and indignation. Ajt for 
our ministers^ what have they, or indd£d4f^>'c 
>they, of tlieir calling; but the tjthc^ ? Hpw^ 
thee« horrid prevaricators search ibr distia^ipiEis 
to piece contrary oaths ? How do they rake Scrip* 
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tures for flatteries, and impudently apply them to 
his monstrous Highness ? What is the city but a 
great tame beast, that eats and carries, and cares 
not who rides it ? What is the thing called a par- 
liament, but a mock ? composed of a people that 
are only sufFered to sit there because they are 
known to have tio virtue, after the exclusion of 
all others that were but suspedlcd to have any i 
"what are they but pimps of tyranny, who are 
only employed to draw in the people to prostitute 
their liberty ? What will not the army fight for ? 
What will they not fight against? What are they 
but janissaries, slaves themselves, and making all 
others so ? What are the people in general but 
^aves, fools, and cowards ; principled for ease, 
vice, and slavery? This is our tempej-, this ty- 
Tinny that brought us to already ; and if it con- 
tinues, the little virtue that is yet left to stock 
the nation must totally extinguish ; and then his 
Highness hath completed his work of reforma- 
tion *. And the truth is, till then his Highness 
cannot be secure. He must not endure virtue, 
ior that will not endure hhn. He that will main- 
tain tyranny must kill Brutus, says Machiavel. 
A tyrant, says Plato t> «nust dispatch all virtuous 
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persons, or he cannot be safe ;^ so that he is 
brought to that unhappy necessity, either to Hve 
among base and wicked persons, or not to live 
ac all. 

Nor must we expe£l any cure from our pa- 
tience ; Inganno si gli huominiy says Machiave), 
credendo eon la humlUta vincac la superbia •. Men 
deceive themselves that think to mollify arrogancy 
with humility; a tyrant is never modest but 
when he is weak ; it is in the winter of his fortune 
when this serpent bites not : we must not there- 
fore suffer ourselves to be cozened with hopes of 
his amendment; for, Nemo unquam f Imperium 
Jlaghio quasitutn bonis artibiis exercuit^ Never did 
any man manage the government with justice 
that got it by villany. The longer the tyrant 
lives the more the tyrannical humour increases 
in him, says Plato ;]:, like those beasts that grow, 
more curst as they grow old. New occasions 
daily happen, that; necessitate them to new mis- 
chiefs ; and he must defend one villany witli 
another. 

But suppose the contrary of all this, and that 
his Higliness were vi dominatioms convolsusy fj 
mutatusy changed to the better by great fortune (of 
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which he gives no symptoms) Avhat notwitlistand- 
ing could be more miserable than to have no 
other security for our libertjr, no other law for our 
safety ; than the will of a man, though the most 
just living ? We have all our beast within us ; 
and whosoever (says Aristotle*) is governed by 
a man without a law, is governed by a man and 
by a beast, Etiam si non sit moles tus Dominus ; ta^ 
men est miserrimum posse u velit (sayi TuHyt)»— 
Though a master does not tyrannize, yet it is a 
most miserable thing that it is in his power to do 
so if he will. If he be good, so was Nero for five 
years ; and how shall we be secure diat he wiRnot 
change ? Besides, the power that is allowed to a 
good man, we may be sure will be claimed and 
taken by an ill ^ and therefore it hath been the 
custom of good princes J to abridge their own 
power, it may be distrusting themselves, but cer- 
tainly fearing their successors, to the chance of 
whose being virtuous, they would not hazard the 
welfare of their people. An unlimited power, 
therefore, is lobe trusted to none, which, if it does 
not find a tyrant, commonly makes one ; or if one 
uses it modestly, it is no argument that others 
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will ; and therefore Augustus C«sar must have 
no greater power given him than you would have 
Tiberius take. And Cicero*s * moderation is to 
be trusted with a consideration, that there are 
others to be consuls as well as he. 

But before I press this business farther, if It 
needs be any farther prest, that we should endea* 
vpur to rescue ^he honour, the virtue, and liberty 
of our nation, I shall answer to some few objec«> 
tions that have occurred ta me- This I^haltdo 
very briefly* 

Sonle I find of a strange opinion, that itwere^ 
a generous and a noble adlion to kill his Highness> 
in the field ; but to. do it privately they think it 
unlawful, but know not why i as if it were not 
generous to apprehend a chief till his sword were 
drawn, and he in a posture to defend himself and 
kill me. But these people do not consider, that 
whosoever is possessed of power any time,, will be 
sure to engage so many either in guilt or profit, 
or both,, tliat to go. about to throw him out by 
open force, will very much, hazaid the total ruia 
of the Comnoonwealth. A tyrant is f a devil, that 
tears, the body in the exorcising, and they are all 
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of CaligQla*^ temper; that if ihey could, they 
would have the whole frame of Nature fall with 
theni. It k an ophiion that deserves no other 
refutation than the manifest absurdity of iuelf ; 
that it should be lawful for me to destroy a tyrant 
with hazard, blood and confusion^ but not witb- 
' out. 

Another objefliony and more eommon, is the 
fear of what may succeed if his Highness were 
removed. One would think the world were be- 
witched. I am fallen into a ditch where I shall 
Certainly perish if I lie ; but I refuse to be helped 
out for fear of falling into another ; 1 suffer a 
certain misery for fear of a contingent one^ and. 
let the disease kill me 1>ecausc there is hazard in 
the cure : Is not this that ridiculous policy, Ne 
mortarey tnori^ To die for fear of dying ? Sure k 
is frenzy not to desire a change when we are sure 
we cannot be worse. Et non incurrere in peri^ 
cuhj ubi qwes centi paria mehtuntur*, and not then^ 
to hazard, when the danger and the mischiefs are 
die same in lying still. 

Hitherto 1 have spoken m. general to all Eng- 
lishmen ; now I address my discourse particularly 
to those that certainly best deserve that name, our- 
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sdveSy that have foughr, however unforttinateljr 
for oar liberties, under this tyrant ; and in the end, 
cozened by his oaths and tears, have purchased 
nothing but our slavery witli the price of our 
blood. To us particularly it belongs to bring 
this monster to justice^ whom he hath made the 
instruments of his villany, and sharers in the curse 
and detestation that is due to himself from all 
good men : others only have their liberty to vin- 
dicate — we our liberty and our honour. We en- 
gaged to the people with him, and to the people 
&>r him, and from our hands they may justly 
expe£k a satis(a£Hon of punishment, being they 
cannot have that of performance. What the 
people at present endure, and posterity sliall suf* 
fer, will be all laid at our doors ;. for only we, 
vnder God, have the power to pull down this 
dragon which we have set up : and if we do it 
not, all mankind will repute us approvers of all 
she villanies he hath done,, and authors of all to 
come^ Shall we, that would not endure a king; 
attemptitig tyranny, shall we suffer a profest ty-^ 
rant * ? We that resisted the lion assailing us, 
shall we submit to the wolf tearing us? If there 
be no reinedy tD be found, we have great reasoa 
to exclaim, Utinam tep^iius (Carole) retinuissemus 
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fuam hunc habuissemus^ non quo Julia sit optanda 
servituSf sed quod ex dignitate Domini minus turps 
at conditio* servt^i^Q wish we had rather endured 
thee (O Charles) than have been condemned ro 
this mean tyrant ; not that we desire any kiad of 
slavery, but that the quality of the master some- 
thing graces the condition of the slave. 

But if we consider it rightly, what - our duty» 
our engagements, and our honour exadt from us,t 
both our safety and our interest oblige us to ; and 
it is as unanswerable in us to discretioa as it is^ 
to virtue, to let this viper live; for, first, be 
knows very well it is only we that have the power 
to hurt him, and, therefore, of us he will take any. 
course to secure himself. He is conscious to bim« 
self how falsely and perfidiously be hath dealt 
with us ; and therefore he will always fear thati 
from our revenge, which he knows he Iiath so^ 
well deserved. 

Lastly, he knows our principles ; how direiJlly 
contrary they are to that arbitrary power he must 
govern by, and therefore he may reasonably sus- 
pe£t, that we that have already ventured our livea 
against tyranny, will always have the will| whea 
we have the opportunity to do the same again. 

These considerations will easily persuade him 
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to secure himself of us, if we prevent fiini Dof, 
and secure ourselves of him. He reads m his 
Prafticc of Piety, chi diviene Pairotty &c» * He 
that makes himself raas'ter of acity, that hath been 
accustomed to liberty, if he destroys it not, he 
must expeft to be destroyed by it. And we may 
read too in the same author, and believe him^ 
that those that are the occasion that One becomes 
powerful, are always ruined by him, if they want 
the wit and courage to secure themselves f* 

Now as to our interest, we must never expc£k 
that he will, ever trust those that he hath provoked 
and fears : lie will be sure to keep us down^ lest 
we should pluck down him. It is the rule that 
tyrants observe, when, they arc in power, never 
to make much use of those that helped them to it; 
and indeed *ris their interest and security not to 
do it: for those that have been the authors of theii 
greatness, being conscious of their own merit, 
they are bold with the tyrant, and less industrious 
to please him : they think all he can do for them 
is their due, and still they cxpe£l more \ and when 
they fail in their expedlaiions (as it is impi^ssible 
to satisfy them) their disapj)ointments make them 
discontented, and their discontents dangerous. 
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' Therefore all tyrants follow the fxjmple of 
DionysiuS) who was said to use his friends as he 
did his-hottles, when he had ilse for them he 
kept them by him ; when he had none, that they 
should not trouble him, and lye in his way, he 
hung them up. 

But to conclude this already over-long paper,, 
let every man to whom God hath given the 8pi« 
lie of wisdom and courage, be persuaded by bit 
honor, his safety, his own good and his country'l, , 
and indeed, the duty he owes to his generation^ 
and to mankind, to endeavour by all rational 
means to free the world of this pest. Let not 
otiier nations have the occasion to think so mean« 
ly of us, as if we I'esolved to sit still and have our 
ears bored, or that any discouragements or disap- 
pointments can ever make us desist from attempt- 
ing our liberty, tlil we have purchased it, either 
by this monster's death or by our own. Our 
nation is not yet so Iranen of virtue, that we want 
noble examples to follow amongst ourselves.— 
The brave Sindercomb hath shewed as great a 
mind as any old Rome could boast of; and had 
he lived there, his name had been registered with 
Brutus and Cato, and he had had his statues as 
well as ihey. 

But 1 will not have so sinister an opinion of 

ourselves 
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ourselves (as little generosity as slavery hath left 
us) as to think so great a virtue can want its mo-, 
nutnents even amongst us. Certainly in every 
virtuous mind tliere are statues reared to Sinder- 
comb. Whenever we read the eulogies of those 
that have died for their country — when we ad- 
mire those great examples of magnanimity, that 
have tired tyrants* cruelties — when we extol their 
constancy, whom neither bribes nor terrors could 
make betray their friends — it is then we eredl 
Sindercomb statues, and grave him monuments, 
where all that can be said of a great and noble 
mind, we justly make an epitaph for him ; and 
though the tyrant caused him to be smothered, 
lest the people should hinder an open murder, 
yet he will never be able either to smother his 
-memory, or his own villany. His poison was 
but a poor and common device to impose only on 
those that understood not tyrants pra£lices, and 
are unacquainted (if any be) with his cruelties 
and falsehoods. He may therefore, if he please, 
take away the stake from Sindercomb's grave, 
and if he have a mind it should be known how 
he died, let him send thither the pillows and 
feather-beds with which Barkstead and his hang- 
man smothered him. But to conclude, Let not this 
monster ibink liimself tliemore secure, that heh^ 

supprest 



supprcst one great spirit ; he may be coijfident that 
Longus post ilium sequhur ordv idem petcntlitm decus^ 
There is a great roll behind, even of those that 
are in hi^own muster-rolls, and are ambitious of 
the name of the deliverers of their country ; and 
they know what the a£iion is that will purchase 
it. His bedy his table, is not secure, and he stands 
in need of other guards to defefid him against his 
. own. Death and descru£lion pursue him where*< 
€vcr he goes ; they follow him every where, like 
his fellow-travellers, and at last they will come 
upon him like armed mea. Darkness is hid in 
his secret places, a fire not blown shall consume 
bim ; it shall go ill with him that is left in his 
tabernacle. He shall flee from the iron weapon, 
-and a bow of steel shall strike him through. Be- 
cause he hath oppressed, and forsaken the poor ; be- 
cause he hath violently taken away a house which 
he builded not ; we may be confident, and so may 
I he, that ere long all this will be accomplished ; for 

the triumphing of the wicked is but short, and the 
joy of the hypocrite but for a moment. Though 
I his Excellency* mount up to the heavens, and 

i his head reacheth unto tlie clouds, yet he shall 

! perish for ever like his own clung: They that 

have seen him shall say, Where is lie ? 

* He hath now left that title for Hi«A miss, an4 will shortly 
Uaw.lliatlorKiNC. 

POST* 
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POSTSCRIPT. 



COURTEOUS READER, 

EXPECT another Sheet or two of Paper of 
this subject, if I escape the tyrant's hands, aU 
though he gets (in the interim) the crown upon 
his head, which he hath (underhand) put his 
confederates on to petition his acceptance there- 
of* 

* This work was never continued*. 
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